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A GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


DOCTORS 


Dr. W. H. Wrison, of Spring- 
fleld, Georgia, says: “I find Hunt's 
KRemeuy is the best medicine for 
dropsy and kidney diseases that I 
ever used,” 

Dr. A. W. Drown, Mystic, Ct., 
says: “I have a case of drops 
resulting from heart disease which 
Hunt s Remedy relicves at once,” 

Dr. BLeckeEN, of Minneapolis, 
says: “ A case of dropsy here was 
cured by Hunt's Remedy with per- 
fect success, The patient remains 
well. Ishall use Hunt's Remedy 
dropsy and kidney disease here- 
after’ 


“I tried Hunt’s Remedy suc- 
cessfully 1 a complicated case of 
eight years’ duration. I tind that 
it is the best medicine for dropsy 
kidneys.""— W. Hl. WILson, 


“Hunt's Remedy is the most 
effective medicine I ever used in 
my practice for dropsy and kidney 
diseases. Jt has almost raised the 
dead A. PALMER, M.D 

Dr. Gitpert CLARK, Warren, 
,says: Lhave used for years 
in my practice Hunt’s Remedy, 
for dropsy and kidney diseases, 
always with success. It is a stan- 
dard remedy.” 


LADIES 
SAY OF HUNTS REMEDY 


Mrs. Nancy J. Smitu, of East- 
land, Texas, says: “ L was terribl 
afflicted with Kidney Disease an 
Lam indebted to Hunt's 
Remedy for saving my life.” : 

“I have been severely afflicted 
with heart disease for a number 
of years; my trouble was caused 
from inaction of my Kidneys ; I 
cheerfully recommend Hu XxX T's 
REMEDY to all who may be afflict- 
ed as I have been.”’—Mrs. A. C. 
RocKWELL, Pear! St., Providence, 


“T had 156 pounds of water taken 
from me, was treated by seven- 
teen different doctors, and Hunt's 
Remedy has cured me.” — Mrs. 
Davip Nortu, Ecorse, Wayne 
Co., Mich., May 30, 1883. 


EVERY-BODY 


“I have used Hunt's Remedy 
for Kidney troubles, and recom- 
mended it to others, and always 
found it act like a charm.”— 
Joun CHAMBERS, 723 Carson 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

For a Spring-time medicine, as 
a tonic for general debility and 
loss of appetite, Hunt’s Kemedy 
is uneq ualied. 

“| Know numerous persons who 
have used Hunt’s Remedy, the 
great liver and kidney cure. They 
all testify to its great value,”"— 

3. A. P. Mason, Druggist. 

General Cnacr, of Rhode Is- 
land, says : “ 1 always keep Hunt's 
Remedy in my house. Taken in 
small doses occasionally at night, 
it prevents headache, and regu- 
lates the kidneys, stomach and 
other organs.” 

“Thad suffered with kidney dis- 
ease twenty years; employed var- 
fous ly without being re- 
lieved ; then I was induced to use 
Hunt's Remedy. It cured me.”— 
SULLIVAN FENNER. 

“T have suffered extremely with 
kidney disease ; after using Hunt's 
Remedy two days, | was enabled 
to resume business."”—GEORGE F. 

LARK. 
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PYAMIA 


Is the most virulent form of blood-poison- 
ing. Less speedily fatal, but not less cer- 
tainly so, is the vitiation of the blood of 
which the first symptoms are Pimples, 
Sties, Boils, and Cutaneous Erup- 
tions. When the taint of Scrofula gives 
warning of its presence by such indications, 
no time should be lost in using AYER’s 
SARSAPARILLA, the only perfect and reli- 
able medicine for the purification of the 


SCROFULA 


Is a fou! corruption in the blood that rots 
out all the machinery of life. Nothing 
will eradicate it from the system and pre- 
vent its transmission to offspring but 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. prepara- 
tion is also the only one that will cleanse 
the blood of Mercurial poison and the 
taint of Contagious Diseases. Impover- 
ished blood is productive of 


ANAMIA, 


A wretched condition indicated by Pallid 
Skin, Flaccid Muscles, Shattered 
Nerves, and Melancholy. Its first 
symptoms are Weakness, Languor, 
Loss of Nerve Force, and Mental De- 
ection. Its course, unchecked, leads 
nevitably to insanity or death. Women 
frequently suffer from it. The only medi- 
cine that, while purifying the blood, en- 
riches it with new vitality, and invigorates 
the whole system, is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
i PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1; 
six bottles for $5. 
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Use and Praise 


Of HALv’s Harr RENEWER have always 
one together. Private recommendations, 
y persons for whom it has restored 

youthful color to gray and faded hair, or 

cured baldness, dandruff, or diseases of 
the scalp and hair, have been its best 
a‘lvertisemen*, and have created a great 
demand for it even where its proprietors 
have made no effort for its introduction. It 
never fails to do all that is promised for it. 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Cures all diseases of the hair and scalp 
which eause deterioration and loss of hair, 
and as a dressing is infinitely superior to 
all other preparations, It contains no 
make the hair dry, harsh, and 
brashy, but keeps it always glossy, lus- 
trous, and soft. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. Hl. 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 
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For particulars how to SECURE ONE. and Mam 
moth Catalogue of Magic Lanterns and Organ 
ettes, all latest styles, alcoW ondertul Noveltie 
Address, Hi ORGANINA CO. 
Mitndelphia, Pa. 62" Magic Lanterns Wanted, 


LADY AGENTS 


,employment and good salary 

selling Queen City Skirt and 
‘t 


Stocking Supporters ete, Sam- 
ple outfitfree. Address Queen 
City Suspender Co. , Cincianati, 
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for Infants and Children. 


“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that 
[recommend it as superior to any prescription 
known to me.” H. A. Arcner, XM. D., 

111 So. Oxford §t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Castoria cures Colic, Constipation, 

Sour Stornach, Diarrhoea, Eructation, 

Kills Worms, gives sleep, and promotes di- 
gestion. 


Without injurious medication. 


An absolute cure for Rheumatism, Sprains, Pain in 
the Back, Burns, Galls, &c. An Instantaneous Paine 
relieving and Healing Remedy. 
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NE WFOUNDLAND. 


CAPE RACE, NEWFOUNDLAND, 


EWFOUNDLAND is the most east- | height, and being clad with a scanty veg- 
ern part of North America, being at etation. In the interior there are numerous 


the mouth of the Guif of St. Lawrence, and | 


is owned by Great Britain. The island is 
about four hundred and twenty miles long, 
north and south, and three hundred and 
twenty miles broad, from east to west. 

It contains about 36,000 square miles, 
and a population of nearly 200,000 inhabit- 
ants, as nearly as can be estimated at the 
present time. 

Good harbors abound, particularly in the 
south-east, where is situated the cap- 
ital, St. John, with a fine port; but the 
eatrance to many of the harbors is 
obstructed by rocky ledges. The general 
aspect of the coasts as seen from the sea 
is rugged, precipitous, and uniaviting, the 
rocky cliffs rising from the sea to a great 

19 


lakes and ponds which give rise to several 
rivers, of which the River Exploits, flowing 
into the bay of the same name, the Humber 
into the Bay of Islands, and the Gander into 
Sir J. Hamilton’s Sound, are the most 
considerable. Few of the streams are nav- 
igable, and even the Indian canoe can 
scarcely overcome the difficulties oc- 
casioned by their frequent falls and rapids. 
The largest lakes are Red Indian, the 
source of the River Exploits, thirty miles 
long, and from five to six miles wide, and 
Grand Pond, fifty or sixty miles long, and 
five miles wide, It is estimated that about 
one-third cf the island is covered with fresh 
water. There are no mountains, but the 
interior is diversified by hills, the highest of 
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which are not more than 1,500 feet above 
the sea. The elevated and exposed tracts, 
which are called “barrens,” are generally 
destitute of vegetable soil, and covered 
with a thin and dwarfish growth of shrubs 
and trees. In the lowlands there are 
marshes covered with peat moss, and 
swamps of juniper, cedar, and spruce, which 
render the country almost :mpeneirabie. 
As the agricultural resources in- 
considerable, and neither the timber nor 
minerals very important, the interior has 
been but little explored. The principal 
trees are the fir, spruce, birch, larch, willow, 
and mountain ash, all being of small size, 
and growing close together in a tangled 
maze, with the branches interlacing and 
reaching to the ground. Agriculture 
employs a large part of the population, but 
it is only in the south-east that much 
effort has been made to form settlements 
and clear the land. The soil and climate 
are better suited to pasturage than to 
tillage. Potatoes and grain are the 
principal crops. The fauna includes the 
Geer, bear, wolf, hare, beaver, marten, dog, 
and wild cat. The Newfoundland dog, so 
famous for its size, sagacity, and fidelity, is 
now rarely found of pure blood, the animals 
commoniy known by its name being crosses 
of innumerable varieties. The morse or 
sea horse, which formerly abounded on the 
coast, has almost or wholly disappeared, but 
seals are numerous. The _ geological 
structure of Newfoundland is pretty well 
understood from the fine exposures of its 
rock formations as they abut in bold cliffs 
around its coast. Everywhere deep inden- 
tations extend up into the island, the 
general direction of which is toward the 
north-north-east, or south-south-west, on 
the line of the range of hills and of 
the strata of which these are com- 
posed. The south-east portion of the 
island is made up of metamorphic rocks, 
as mica and argillaceous slates, and 
granites, gneiss, sienite, porphyry, etc., 
and among these occur belts of sandstones 
and conglomerates. No fussils have beeo 
met with in these sedimentary rocks by 
which their age may be determined, but 
they may evidently be referred to the older 


are associated with serpentine and pen. 
etrated by greenstone and other basaltic 
rocks ; and in several localities they present 
indications of metallic veins, as at Shoal 
Bay, twelve miles from St. John, where a 
copper vein was opened in 1775 by some 
Cornish miners; and also at the southern 
extremity of the island upon the long 
point between Placentia Bay and Fortune 
Bay, where indications of lead and copper 
are reported to be found. A vein of argen- 
tiferous galena was opened upon lands 
ceded to the telegraph company, and has 
been worked to some extent. Its locality is 
on the south side of the neck of land which 
separates the peninsula of Avalon from the 
main body of the island. 

In 1856 two copper mines were opened 
in Conception Bay, and a third in Placentia, 
and rich copper ores of the variegated kind 
have been shipped by them to Liverpool. 

Though from the high latitude of New- 
foundland the winters are long and the 
summers short, the severity of the former 
is greatly mitigated by the proximity of the 
Gulf Stream. 

To the same cause are to be attributed 
the dense fogs which prevail throughout 
this region; for as the warm and moist airs 
over the gulf waters meet the cold atmos- 
pheric currents from the north, the vapors 
by their condensation become apparent in 
the form of heavy fogs. 

The winter temperature of St. John is so 
mild that the harbor is rarely frozen over ; 
and the inclemencies of the climate are felt 
rather in severe storms which are very 
prevalent along the coasts, than in the in- 
tense cold of winter. The fogs and violent 
gales render the coast a dangerous one to 
navigators, and frequent wrecks occur 
along the south side of the island, especially 
about Cape Race. 

The settlements are chiefly on the pen 
insula of Avalon and at the heads of the 
bays in this part of the island. The most 
important, -after St. John, are the Bay of 

Bulls, Brigus, Ferryland, Fermore, and 
Renowes. On the western side, which in 
soil, climate, and mineral wealth possesses 
great advantages over the eastern, there are 
but few scattered settlers. 


members of the palewozoic series. They 


Indians of twe very distinct tribes, the 
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Aborigines or Red Indians, and the Mic- 
macs from New Brunswick, were many 
years ago numerous upon the island. The 
former have been entirely exterminated by 
the whites and the Micmacs. Some of the 
latter still remain, subsisting chiefly by 
hunting, and maintaining amicable rela- 
tions with the colonists. 

The great business of the people is fish- 
ing, in which about nine-tenths of the in- 
habitants are in some way engaged. 

Newfoundland was discovered in June 
24, 1497, by John Cabot, who with his son 
Sebastian, was engaged upon a voyage of 
exploration under the commission of Henry 
VII. He made the land at a place on the 
eastern coast which he called Bonavista, a 
name it still retains. Cabot called the pen- 
insula at the south-eastern extremity of the 
island St. John, because it was discovered 
on St. John’s day. In 1500 the island was 
visited by the Portuguese navigator, Gaspar 
de Cortereal, who discovered and named 
Conception bay. The Portuguese in 1501 
and 1502 established regular fisheries on 
the shores, and the Biscayans and French 
soon engaged in the same enterprise 


On the restoration of peace in 1783 the 
citizens of the United States retained the 
right to fish as previously, but were only 
allowed to cure and dry their fish in the 
unsettled bays, harbors, and creeks of Nova 
Scotia, the Magdalen islands, and Lab- 
rador, 

The population in 1785 was 10,244, and 
8,034 acres of land were under cultivation. 
From this time the prosperity of the island 
has been but little interrupted. 

In 1807 the first newspaper, “ The Royal 
Gazette and Newfoundland Advertiser,” 
was published. 

In 1809 Labrador and the island of Anti- 
costi were annexed to the government of 
Newfoundland. The colonial government 
granted in 1854 a charter to the “New 
York, Newfoundland, and London Tele- 
graph Company,” for the purpose of 
establishing telegraphic communications 
between Europe and America. Sub- 
sequently the land wires were completed 
between St. John and the cable terminus at 
Cape Ray, and the “Atlantic Telegraph 
Company” was established in 1856 to 
extend the existing line to Ireland. 


THE ROCK OF GIBRALT. AR. 


HE most formidable possession the 
English nation holds at the present 

time is the rough, ragged, but heavily- 
armed fortress of Gibraltar, — simply styled 
the “Rock” in Mediterranean waters from 
its remarkable prominence, and familiarly 
called “ Old Gib” by seamen, — is a project- 
ion from the southern part of the mainland 
of Spain, wanting only a further extension 
of about five miles to rival its neighbor, 
Cape Tarifa, in being the most southerly 
point of the European continent. The 
bold promontory is a mass of gray primary 
limestone, attached by a low isthmus of 
sand to the general coastline of Andalusia. 
It is three miles in length from north to 
south, nowhere exceeds three quarters of a 


mile in breadth, and has a circuit of about 
seven miles, The north front of the grand 
headland rises up almost perpendicularly 
from the isthmus; the east side is full of 
craggy precipices, and nearly inaccessible ; 
the south extremity consists of rapid slopes, 
terminating in Europa Point ; the west side, 
though interspersed with steep, rugged 
declivities, has flats or terraces on which 
the town is built, and affords the only land- 
ing-places. The summit is a sharp wavy 
ridge, rising 1,350 feet at the Rock Gun on 
the north, 1,276 feet at the Signal House in 
the centre, and 1,439 feet at the Sugar Loaf 
on the south, the highest elevation. West- 
ward lies the circular sweep of Gibraltar 
Bay, an important naval station, buta 
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indulging in all kinds of antics, When dis- 
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defective roadstead, formed between the 
promontory and the Spanish main, which 
the former completely commands. East- 
ward rolls the Meditefranean. Southward 
is the famous channel which connects the 
land-locked sea with the Atlantic, and be- 
yond it the mountainous coast of Africa is 
distinctly visible. The strait, at the west- 
ern entrance, the narrowest part, 1s about 
fifteen miles across. 

The rock of Gibraltar is the Mount Calpe 
of the Greeks, corrupted by them from the 
name Alube, given it by the Pheenician 
navigators. Directly opposite, on the 
African shore, is the classical Mount Abyla, 
now called Jebel Muza, by the Moors. 
These are the two Pillars of Hercules, 
which, according to mythological fable, the 
hero-god piled to commemorate a victory. 
“ OF the two hills or pillars,” says a graphic 
describer, “the most remarkable, when 
viewed from afar, is the African one. It is 
the tallest and bulkiest, and is visible at a 


' greater distance ; but scan them both from 


near, and you feel that all your wonder is 
engrossed by the European column. Jebel 
Muza is an immense shapeless mass, a 
wilderness of rocks, with here and there a 
few trees and sbrubs nodding from the 
clefts of its precipices ; it is uninhabited, 
save by wolves, wild swine, and chattering 
monkeys, whilst, on the contrary, Gibraltar, 
not to speak of the strange city which 
covers a part of it, a city inhabited by men 
of all nations and tongues, its batteries and 
excavations, all of them miracles of art, is 
the most singularlooking mountain in the 
world —a mountain which can neither be 
described by pen nor pencil, and at which 
the eye is never satisfied with gazing.” But 
like its opposite neighbor, it has a colony of 
fawn-colored monkeys, the only example of 
the anima! wild in Europe,, identical with 
ithe Barbary ape, and doubiless originally an 
‘importation from that country. They main- 
ly live among the inaccessible precipices on 
the eastern side of the rock, where there is 
a scanty store of monkey-grass for their 
subsistence, but take refuge from a strong 
east wind on the western side, where they 
may be seen from below, leaping from bush 
to bush, boxing each other’s ears, and 


turbed, they scamper off with the utmost 
rapidity, the young ones jumping upon the 
backs, and putting their arms round the 
necks of the old, but are so extremely wary, 
that it is scarcely ever possible to get near 
them. Being quite inoffensive, they are 
protected by the garrison. Though appar. 
ently void of vegetation when seen from the 
sea, the variety of wild and cultivated 
plants is considerable for so rugged a spot, 
of such limited extent. Grasses, shrubs, 
and brambles are found in nooks of the 
mountain; some noble trees appear in 
gardens; geraniums and other flowers 
flourish in profusion; and culinary veg. 
etables, with various fruits, are raised. 
Caverns and fissures are numerous, several 
of which have yielded interesting fossil 
remains. The largest example, the Cave of 
St. Michael, is entered by a yawning cleft at 
the height of 1,000 feet, and thence de- 
scends by a succession of chambers and 
passages to an immense depth, the limit of 
which has not been reached owing to the 
difficulties and perils attendant upon the 
exploration. 

The town of Gibraltar lies at the base of 
the north-western face of the rock. It 
consists of a principal street about a mile in 
length, with two other much shorter parallel 
to it. Barracks, and the suburban res- 
idences of the chief officers and merchants, 
stretch away southward from the town, 
along the shore of the bay to the seaward 
extremity of the rock. The population, 
exclusive of the military, amounts to about 
20,000, and is of a very miscellaneous 
description, with varied costumes, which 
seamen and visitors from vessels in the bay 
are constantly rendering more motley, Al- 
most any day there may be seen, in close 
proximity, the turbaned Moor, the black- 
capped Barbary Jew, the dark-whiskered 
Spaniard, the sharp Greek, the lively Gen- 
oese, with Scotch and English, some of 
whom are ‘rock-lizards,’ a soubriquet for 
persons born of British parents beneath its 
shadow. The Roman Catholics, the most 
numerous body, have a bishop and a cathe- 
dral; the Jews possess four synagogues; 
the Episcopalian Protestants have a church, 


and likewise a bishop, whose diocese em- 
braces all British posts in the Mediterra- 
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nean; and the Wesleyans have a chapel. 
The public functionaries include a governor 
appointed by the crown, a magistrate, anda 
competent police force; but in all import- 
ast civil causes appeals lie to the privy- 
council, From July to November the heat 
is great, and very fatal epidemics have 
raged in the sultry season, To guard 
against the danger, cleanliness is enforced 
by strict police regulations, and attention is 
paid to efficient drainage. The- greatest 
natural disadvantage is the want of springs 


and town of Tarifa. The invaders fortified 
the spot as a base of operations, and a con- 
venient point for receiving reinforcements, 
or effecting a retreat. A tower belonging 
to the old castle remains. Ia 1309 it was 
captured by the army of Ferdinand of 
Castile, regained by the Moors in 1333, and 
finally recovered by the Christian power in 
1462. The Spaniards reconstructed the 
fortifications by the most eminent engineers, 
and the place was deemed impregnable. 
Oliver Cromwell contemplated its reduction 


BAY OF GIBRALTAR, FROM THE OLD MOORISH CASTLE, 


of fresh water, which renders the inhabit- 
ants entirely dependent upon the rain-fall. 
Every drop is carefully collected from the 
roofs for private purposes, as well as from 
the general surface, to be stored in huge 
reservoirs for public uses. 

The name, Gibraltar, is a corruption of 
Gebel-Tarif, the “ Hill of Tarif,” derived 
from Tarif ebn Zarca, the general who, in 
711, led the Saracens into Spain from the 
coast of Africa, and who is also nominally 


commemorated by the neighboring cape 


in order to obtain a hold of the Mediterra- 
nean, but the admirals, Blake and 
Montague, commissioned to survey its 
defences, deemed them too strong for the 
force at their disposal, But it succumbed — 
to an English squadron under Sir George 
Rooke in 1704, and has since that period 
remained uninterruptedly a British possess- 
ion, though not without several desperate 
efforts for its recovery, with the peaceful 
offer on the part of Spain of two millions 
sterling for its restitution. In June 1779 
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commenced one of the famous sieges of 
history, in whick the combined forces of 
France and Spain were engaged, by land 
and sea, while Great Britain was occupied 
with ner revolted North American colonies. 
For three years, seven months, and twelve 
days the garrison under General Elliot, 
afterwards Lord Heathfield, repulsed every 
attack of the beleaguring host, when the 
siege was raised upon the conclusion of a 
general peace. The besieged beat the 
enemy with ninety guns, There may be now 
perhaps a thousand guns mounted of very 
different calibre, with batteries hewn in the 
solid rock, while the rock is honeycombed 
with immense excavations for stores and 
munitions of war, and there is always a 
strong garrison keeping watch and ward 


with jealous care. An eminence across the 
bay, near the small town of St. Roque, 
bears the name of the Queen of Spain's 
Seat, from a local legend, that when Gibral. 
tar fell into the hands of the Eaglish, the 
Queen of Spain sat there disconsolate for 
three days. Though not of the slightest 
value in itself, and a costly possession to 
Great Britain, while its loss is a source of 
constant irritation to the Spanish people, it 
has been properly called a post of power, of 
superiority, of connection, and of commerce ; 
and will doubtless be retained with all the 
might which the proprietary nation can 
command. With the firing of the evening 
gun, Gibraltar is closed for the night, and 
no entrance is allowed without special 
permission. 


HE ruins of this celebrated castle are 
‘Jocated on the kiver Danube, about 
forty miles west from Vienna. Durrenstein 
is a small Austrian town, and once 
belonged to the princely house of Star- 
hemberg. The castle is noted as the 
place where Richard Coeur de Lion was im- 
prisoned on his way from the Holy Land to 
England, by the order of Duke Leopold of 
Austria. He was kept in clése confinement 


-for fifteen months, but was released through 


‘the aid of his queen, Berengaria, who 
travelled from place to place in the disguise 
of a minstrel. Historians have thrown doubt 
on the romantic statement, and say that there 
is no proof that the queen wandered as 
reported, or sang songs beneath his prison 
bars. We prefer the popular version of the 
affair, and hope that it is true, for the sake 
of the romance that ix attached to the 
names of the king and queen. 

Richard was born in Oxford, England, in 
1157 and died in 1199. He was the third 
son of Henry II. and Eleanor of Aquitaine, 
and great-grandson in the female line of 
Henry I., youngest son of the conqueror. 


THE CASTLE OF DURRENSTEIN. 


He received the chivalrous education 
that was common at that period, and 
became renowned for his proficiency in 
arms, and for his fondness for music and 
poetry. 

His fierce and turbulent character early 
manifested itself, as did also his ability as a 
soldier, 

He engaged with his brothers Henry and 
Geoffrey in a revolt against Henry II. before 
he had completed his sixteenth year, and 
fled to France, where he was knighted by 
Louis VII. 

Claiming Aquitaine and Poitou, he was 
compelled to give way before his father, to 
whom he surrendered, and by whom he was 
forgiven. He was then known as the 
Count of Poitou, but claimed to be Duke of 
Aquitaine. 

He was employed against the rebels in 
Aquitaine, whom he subdued, showing much 
skill and energy in the war, and the duchy 
was ceded to him by his father, whose con- 
duct with respect to it, however, shows that 
he did not consider the act of cession as 
one of binding force. 
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The Castle of Durrenstein. 
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The last rebellion in Aquitaine was aided 
by Richard’s elder brother, Henry, whose 
death brought it to an end, and Richard 
became heir apparent, his eldest brother, 
William, having died young. 

The king then desired that Richard 
should give up Aquitaine to his brother 
John, which he refused to do, and by their 
father’s orders, John and Geoffrey ravaged 
their brother’s territories, which Richard 
punished by invading Brittany, of which 
Geoffrey was ruler. The king then inter- 
fered to restore peace, 

Richard subsequently surrendered Aqui- 
taine to his mother, but it was shortly after 
restored to him, and by his father’s orders, 
he entered upon a war with the Count of 
Toulouse, which was successfully waged. 

In the war between Henry II. and Philip 
Augustus, in 1187, Richard showed no want 
of fidelity to his father, but before it could 
be decided the interference of the pope put 
a stop to hostilities. 

Richard became intimate with Philip, 
which was offensive to Henry, and the 
prince was led to seize his father’s treasure 
at Chinon, which he employed in fortifying, 
castles in Poitou, at the instigation of the 
French king. Soon, however, a reconcilia- 
tion was effected between the English 
monarch and his son, and the latter took the 
cross in the third crusade; but in spite of 
his vow he had to renew the war with the 
Count of Toulouse, and with success, 

He also took part in the next contest 
between Henry and Philip; but a report 
prevailing that his father intended to 
exclude him from the succession, and confer 
the crown upon Prince John, Richard did 
homage to Philip for his English territories 
in France, under certain reservations, 

In the war that followed, Philip and 
Richard were victorious, and dictated terms 
to Henry, who soon after died of mortifi- 
cation, cursing his sons. Richard became 
king, July 6, 1189, and was greatly affected 
by his father’s death. 

It is some excuse for his frequent rebell- 
ions, that his mother was ill-treated by his 
father, and that Henry had seduced the 
Princess Alice, sister of Philip Augustus, 
who had been promised to Richard in 
marriage. 


Henry was of a jealous and arbitrary 
temper, and by his conduct created the 
rebellions from which he suffered so much, 
Domestic dissensions, too, were the inherit- 
ance of the Angevine and Norman families 
that met in the person of Henry Il. It 
was said of him: “He came from the 
devil, and to the devil he will return.” 

“The jealous Eleanor,” says Michelet, 
“with the passion and vindictiveness of her 
blood, encouraged her sons’ disobedience, 
and trained them to parricide. 

“These youths, in whose veins mingled the 
blood of so many different races, Norman, 
Aquitanian, and Saxon, seemed to enter- 
tain, over and above the violence of the 
Fulks of Anjou and the Williams of 
England, all the opposing hatred and dis- 
cord of these races. They never knew 
whether they were from the south or the 
north ; they only knew that they hated one 
another; and their father worse than all. 
They could not trace back their ancestry, 
without finding at each descent either rape, 
or incest, or fratricide.” 

Richard’s fondness for poetry and music 
became one of the means for increasing the 
discord that prevailed in the Plantagenet 
family ; for it placed him under the influence 
of Bertrand de Born, who devoted his 
powers to breed strife between Henry IT. 
and his sons, never allowing them to remain, 
according to Thierry, for an instant upon a 
good understanding, but constantly anima- 
ting them one against the other by the 
sirventes or satirical songs so greatly in 
vogue at that time. 

At the beginning of his reign Richard 
exhibited a fair and moderate spirit in his 
intercourse with his subiects, with contemp- 
orary princes, and with his relatives. He 
freed his mother from the imprisonment to 
which she had been consigned by her late 
husband. 

The bigoted people having risen against 
and massacred the Jews at the time of his 
coronation, he condemned their conduct, 
and protected the proscribed race. 

His preparations for the fulfilment of his 
vow as a crusader in connection with Philip 
Augustus, while the Emperor of Germany, 
Frederic Barbarossa, was starting with a 
vast army for the same purpose, were 
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carried on vigorously, and they show that 
he was a careful and prudent leader, and 
not the mere knight errant on a throne that 
he is generally drawn. The government of 
England was placed in the hands of the 
Bishops of Ely and Durham. 

On June 29, 1190, the French and 
English armies met on the plains of 
Vezelay, on the borders of Burgundy, 
100,000 strong, beside attendants and camp 
followers. Separating, Philip led his forces 
to Genoa, while Richard proceeded to 
Marseilles. Embarking with a small part 
of his forces, he coasted Italy, and a por- 
tion of his fleet reached Messina in 
advance of him, where Philip soon after- 


Leaving Messina, April 10, 1191, his fleet 
encountered rough weather, and some of 
his ships were wrecked on the coast of 
Cyprus, anc their crews were inhospitably 
treated by the ruler of that island, Isaac 
Comnenus, who endeavored to get possess- 
ion of the persons of Berengaria and of 
Richard’s sister Joan, dowager queen of 
Sicily. Richard conquered the isiand ina 
fortnight, and made Isaac a_ perpetual 
prisoner. While at Cyprus he married 
Berengaria. 

On June 1, he sailed for Acre, capturing 
a Saracenic ship on his way. He found the 
French king at Acre, and that rivalry which 


defeated the object of the crusaders soon 


ward appeared. Richard arrived Septem- 
ber 23. 

The autumn and winter were passed by 
the crusaders in Sicily, which led to much 
trouble, Richard becoming involved in 
quarrels with the king of Sicily and his 
subjects, in which the French favored the 
latter. 

While at Messina, a treaty was made 
‘ between Richard and Philip, which set the 
former free from his obligation toward the 
latter’s sister Alice, and enabled him to 
arrange for his marriage with Berengaria, 
daughter of Sanchez, King of Navarre, who 
arrived in Sicily in company with his 


mother. 


broke out, Philip favoring the faction of 
Conrad of Montterrat, while Richard 
supported Guy of Lusignan. 

Philip wished to assault Acre immediate- 
ly, to which Richard objected, as all his 
troops had not arrived, and he was himself 
suffering from the pestilence that was 
raging in the Christian host. Philip made 
the attack and was beaten. During his ill- 
ness Richard is said to have received many 
courtesies from Saladin, He slowly re- 
covered and the siege was prosecuted, 
every attempt of Saladin to relieve the 
place failing. Acre was surrendered July 


12, 119t, and on August 1 Philip sailed for 
France. 
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“HOLD ON TO HER, THOM,” ROARED THE CAPTAIN. 
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PART TENTH. 


SAN PEDRO.=- DUCKS AND WATER.-— PASSAGE TO SANTA BARBARA. — 
GENERAL CASTRO ISSUES A PROCLAMATION, AND VISITS OUR SHIP. — 
RANCHE REFUGIO. — OUR DISAPPOINTMENT. — SAINT LOUIS OBISPO. — 
THE CAVE.+— WATCHING HIDES ON SHORE, AND A FANDANGO. — ANI- 
TA AND ENGRACIA.— MONTEREY, AND THE NEW GOVERNOR. — MEXI-— 
CAN TROOPS. — ARRIVAL OF WHALESHIP MAGNOLIA, OF NEW BEDFORD. 
— MINCE PIES. —-LEWEY AND I ARE INVITED TO GIVE AN ENTERTAIN— 
MENT ON SHORE BEFORE THE ELITE OF MONTEREY, AND WE ACCEPT 
THE HONOR. 


Fy soon as we got outside of the kelp fields the wind died away, and we 
drifted about for two days, with hardly breeze enough to keep the ship 


under steerage way. As we were having watch and watch, and the between 
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decks were entirely clear for fancy work, except the store-room, and the 
place where we messed, near the mainmast, we did not mind the delay in 
the least. Old Jones and the sail-maker were employed below in getting 
ready a new set of topsails, for Cape-Horn weather, and the boys made 
spun-yarr, or did light work of some kind, and so the time passed until we 
took a strong northeaster, and beat up to San Pedro, four days being spent 
on our passage, the weather all the time being just perfect, with clear skies, 
and neither hot nor cold. We saw the body of an old Indian floating in the 
water, as we came to anchor, but no one cared for it, and so it drifted to 
sea, and was eaten by the sharks. 

We dropped anchor in the usual place, and the landing looked as uninvit- 
ing as ever, while the whole mesa fields about the port were burned and 
parched, and did not appear capable of sustaining even a grasshopper. The 
little stream that emptied into the roadstead was shrunken, and fast drying 
up, but still teemed with wild ducks, and they were so tame it seemed 
cruel to shoot them, one discharge of a ship’s musket, in a large flock, being 
sufficient to secure enough for all hands for a day’s consumption, even had 
the men hankered for game, which they did not, detesting the sight of 
geese and ducks, preferring fresh beef, as salt junk could not be obtained 
unless on a long passage, and then the men would go for old horse as the 
gourmand does for truffles and turkey. 

The pinnace was sent up the stream for several days to get water, and, 
as a gun was always taken in the boat, we had plenty of game all the time 
we were in port, but at last the crew almost sickened at the sight of a duck, 
and swore that we should have pin-feathers growing out of our bodies un- 
less the diet was changed to one more in accordance with their taste, and 
English Jack vowed he would cut stick if another duck was brought on board. 

The captain went up to the Pueblo in company with Mr. Mellus, and was 
gone several days, and, when he came back, brought as guests some resi- 
dents of the town, among them Messrs. Stearns (who had a very pretty 
Mexican wife), Reed, and Bell. Then came several loads of hides, and we 
had to carry them on our heads to the boats, and very hard work it was, and 
many were the curses the place received from all hands in consequence of 
the severe labor over sharp and slippery stones. 

On Sunday, the last day of our remaining at San Pedro, Captain Foster 
and his wife dined on board, and were very nicely entertained. The lady 
was not a handsome woman, but rather pleasant, and had a nod and a smile 
for us boys at all times, and those things count more than beauty some- 
times, but not always, for what an amount of nonsense a man will endure 
from a pretty woman, and how impatient he will become when a plain 
une bothers him, if busy. 

We up anchor that evening, and headed for Santa Barbara, but the wind 
was light, and baffling, and we did not near the port until the third day, 
and then we yot through the kelp after dark, and were guided to our an- 
chorage by a terrible fire that was raging in the dense forest on Point 
Buenoventura. It was a grand but awful sight, for the whole heavens were 
lighted up for miles in extent, and the northeast wind carried the smoke 
from the water, over toward the coast-range of mountains, thus showing 
us the full strength of the conflagration. We could look up toward the 
high land of the point, and see the flames as they leaped from tree to tree 
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and the roaring could be distinctly heard at the anchorage, although we 
were some two miles distant, dead to windward. 

As the Sa-*a Barbara people had serious thoughts that the world was 
coming tv an end, all the religious portion of the community were at the 
Mission, praying as hard as they could to the various saints, while the 
wicked men played monte, smoked cigarettes, and hoped that the fire would 
be extinguished by the time the next rainy season set in. As long as it 
tept at a distance they were not disturbed. For four days and nights the 
flames raged, and then died out for want of material on which to feed, and 
Point Buenoventura looked black, and dreary, and desolate, instead of 
green and picturesque. 

The ship California and the bark Don Quixote arrived from the wind- 
ward, and reported the Barnstable at Monterey all well, and that there were 
symptoms of another revolution breaking out, as a new govornor had 
taken office, and Alvarado retired. We did not take much stock in the re- 
port, but the next day General Castro, at the head of the military forces of 
the country, marched through Santa Barbara, with sixty or seventy mounted 
soldiers, and a fanfan of trumpets, that caused all the young ladies in the 
town to be everjoyed at the spectacle. He issued a proclamation calling 
upon all Mexicans to be good and brave, to respect General Castro, as he 
was the greatest hero that ever drew a sword, to look with suspicion on all 
Americans who were not naturalized, to contribute a little money for the 
benefit of the cause, to feed his men liberally, to remember that Don Juan 
Castro was a man in every respect, that he had never lost a battle (he might 
have added that he never gained one, but his modesty prevented), that the 
eyes of the whole of Mexico, and, consequently, the civilized world, were 
on him, and his crew of ragamuffins, and that where Castro was there would 
be found the hardest fighting that was ever known on the continent, that he 
was Castro, and nobody else, no matter what people might say or do. Faith 
and reliance were to be placed in him, and in nobody else. He was the 
greatest gasconade that California ever produced, and some years afterward 
Lewey and I had heaps of fun in watching his movements when an enemy 
was near our camp, or on our trail. 

The gallant soldier wanted to be governor, but Pio Pico stood in his way, 
and he did not dare to make a direct attack on the latter, as the people 
rather favored him, so Castro thought that he could dazzle the imagination, 
like the great Napoleon, and that there would be a rising en masse in his 
behalf some day. 

After the issuing of the prometimiento, General Castro took a drink, and 
then visited our ship. We gave him a salute of seven guns, and hoisted 
the Mexican flag at the fore, and the gallant soldier seemed to like the 
smell of powder, and he did not object to the dinner that was given him, or 
the wine set before him, of which he drank his full share, and then blessed 
us to our faces, and cursed us in choice Spanish when he was once more on 
shore, and surrounded by his Falstaff army of cattle thieves and cut- 
throats. 

Captain Graham, of Santa Cruz, in referring to that proclamation after- 
ward, said that Castr> was one of the best warriors he ever knew, for he 
never fought, and that the gallant general could be driven over the moun- 
tains, men and all, pell-mell, by a resolute man, with a straw a foot long. 
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Castro was never known to hurt any one, except by paper bulletins, and 
hard words, and taking horses and cattle. 

The general seemed quite pleased at the treatment he received on board 
of the ship, and, when we pulled him ashore, and landed him without get- 
ting a ducking, he said that we were gocd boys, but did not prove it by an 


- excess of liberality, or even put his handin his pockets. Perhaps they were 


empty, as the people did not come down very readily at lris call for money. 

We were again visited by all the distinguished people of the place, and I 
once more had the happiness of carrying Senorita Noriego through the 
surf. By this time the sun-burn had disappeared from my nose, and the 
freckles were not very vivid, and J] hoped that she would recognize and give 
me a smile of welcome, but she had no more remembrance of me than she 
did of the half hundred Yankee boys on the coast. This was very mortify- 
ing to me, and Lewey renewed his old argument of turning pirate, and 
forcing the haughty lady to see that I was worthy of her attention, but I 
could not reconcile myself to the course he marked out, and so the plan fell 
through once more, and the lady was safe from our terrible designs, and 
never knew the danger she was in at the hands of two boys. 

After we had exhausted the trade of the place, or the people had run in 
debt as deeply as Mr. Mellus deemed prudent, we got under way, and beat 
up to Ranche Refugio, where we anchored in the open roadstead, and the 
boys longed for the order to man the boat, as Lewey and I hoped to get 
glimpses, and perhaps interviews, with Anita and Engracia. 

It was not until near sundown that we landed, and then the captain told 
us to wait for him, as he was going to the house to order down some hides 
for the next day. As soon as his back was turned we ran past the trees 
and vineyard, and found the house where the young girls lived. 

“ Anita,” I gasped, as soon as I saw an old woman, whom | supposed was 
her mother. 

“ Engracia,” sobbed Lewey. 

“Gone,” said the old lady, with a grin. “ Give me some tobacco,” and 
held out her hand. 

“ Where?” we demanded, not noticing the request. 

“To San Luis Obispo, for a visit to an uncle, and they will not be 
back for a month. Have you a bit of ship-bread about your persons, as 
well as tobacco?” 

We gave her the half a dozen cakes that we had smuggled ashore, and a 
piece of tobacco, and then, with sorrowful hearts, returned to the boat. 
Life was no longer endurable at Ranche Refugio. We could not even see 
our more respectable lady friends, for the old man had told us to stick to 
the boat, and it would not do to disobey him, and let him know it. 

He came down a few minutes after we had returned, a Mexican with him. 
They were talking together as well as they were able, and the captain an- 
nounced that the ship was to stop at San Luis for several days, on our way 
to Monterey. That was the very place we wanted to go to, because it was 
barely possible we might see Anita and Engracia, We could hardly be- 
lieve the news, it was so good, and wanted to ask the captain if he was 
surely in earnest. But, as he would probably have snubbed our bud- 
ding search for information, we kept quiet, and listened. Yes, there was 
no mistake about it. Mr. Mellus had been to the ranche a few days before, 
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and left a letter stating that he would join the ship at San Luis Obispo. 
We could hardly keep from shouting in our great joy, and we pulled on 
board with lightened hearts. We should have been glad to have weighed 
anchor that evening, and gone to sea, but it was not to be. 

All the next day we received and carried hides on board, yet I found 
time to run up to the house, and see the handsome sisters, one of whom I 
haa waltzed with when we were there before. She knew me at once, and 
smiled a pretty little smile, and told me to go into the vineyard, and pick 
some truit. She did not ask me to take a turn with her around the room, 
much as I should have liked it. But I filled my shirt bosom with fruit, and 
then thanked both young ladies, and returned to the beach. They were 
two of the nicest girls in California, and I regret that I have forgotten their 
names. I hope that they are still living, and have children as handsome as 
their mothers were, and just as amiable and polite. If 1 had been a young 
man, rich and agreeable, I should have felt tempted to make love to one of 
them, and I don’t see how any gentleman could have resisted their charms. 
They were far from being as handsome as Senorita Noriego, but more af- 
fable, not having been born in the latter’s station in life, or with illustrious 
ancestors, or having so rich a father. Many of those old Mexican families 
have been ruined since the country was annexed, through the rascality of 
the various commissions, which our government appointed to investigate 
land claims. Men who had owned thousands of acres were deprived of 
them because they could not comprehend our language, or understand what 
the commissions were for. I fear that Don Noriego and family suffered 
with others, in this unjust treatment on the part of the United States. If 
they had spent their money freely for lawyers and fees their lands might 
have been saved. 

We weighed anchor after three days’ detention at the ranche, and then 
beat around Point Conception, sometimes under double-reefed topsails, the 
wind being fresh, and then again without a breath of air, and with thick fog. 
But we poked along the coast, and discovered San Luis one morning, 
and ran in. Nota house was in sight. It seemed a wilderness, — rocks, 
and mountains, and a sandy beach, on which the water was very shallow 
for a cable’s-length. When we landed at a high bluff, called the Cave, we 
found Mr. Mellus waiting for us. He said that some hides might be down | 
toward dusk, and that two of the boys would have to remain on shore all 
night to watch them, as it would be too late to remove them to the ship that 
evening. The captain intimated that he would attend to the matter, and 
then he and Mr. Mellus went off to some ranche that was hidden from the 
landing by the hills and trees. 

It was not a desirable job to stay on shore at night, as the place was wild 
and lonely, and there were plenty of bears in the neighborhocd, and some 
bad men lived in close proximity. But Lewey and I thought that Anita 
and Engracia must be close at hand, and wished that we might be selected 
to guard the hides until morning, having a faint hope that we should en. 
counter the girls in some manner. Sure enough, the captain, when he re- 
turned from the ranche, asked Lewey and me if we were courageous enough 
to sleep at the Cave, in case we had a loaded musket at hand to kill the 
bears, and keep the bad men ata distance. We said that we would risk it, 
if he desired us to do so, and after supper one of the ship’s guns was load- 
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ed up, and we took our blankets, monkey-jackets, shoes, pipes, and tobacco, 
and were set on shore, charged to keep a sharp lookout, and to kill every- 
thing that approached us. There was more danger to ourselves with that 
old musket than to the wild beasts, or the robbers of the region, and, if at- 
tacked, we resolved to cut and run, and let the cueros be scattered all over 
the district. 

It was just dusk when we reached the Cave, and discovered two Indians 
unloading a cart. There were fifty hides, as we counted, and, as soon as 
our tally was found to agree with the natives’, for they had a paper with the 
number on, they punched up their oxen, and went off in a hurry, as though 
they did not like the place, and the road they were to travel, in the evening. 
The hides came from the ranche of a Captain Dana, a Massachusetts man, 
who had married and settled in the country, and appeared to like it. At 
least I heard him tell Captain Peterson that such was the case, one day on 
board. 

We built a house of the hides, and by the time our work was finished it 
was dark. We started a fire to keep the bears at a respectful distance, and 
then sat and smoked, and listened to the weird, strange noises that seemed 
to spring up on all sides, and which we imagined were caused by wild 
beasts, but nothing more formidable than coyotes made their appearance 
and they were so cowardly that we cared nothing for them, as we had got 
accustomed to their habits, and knew they would not attack a man unless 
he was dead, or disabled. But those brutes at San Luis were very ac- 
tive, and made noise enough for a pack of wolves. They would steal close 
to our fire, and sit on their haunches, and look at us in wondering surprise, 
and yelp their disgust, and then trot off to report progress to the main 
gang. Then others would come in sight, and repeat the tactics of the first. 
They smelled the hides, and wanted to lick the inner part of them, where 
there were little pieces of dried meat and fat. If we had possessed plenty 
of powder and buck-shot we could have killed a dozen of the noisy nui- 
sances, but, as we had only one charge, we preferred to save it for a more 
formidable. enemy, if one should make its appearance. 

About eight o’clock we heard the rapid galloping of a horse, and, not 
knowing who was coming, we cocked the old musket, and awaited events, 
none too confident in our ability to repel an attack of ladrones. 

“Who comes?” we shouted, as the horse was checked in its rapid 
movements, and walked toward our fire, and, by the aid of the flames, we 
could see the dark face and figure of a ranchero. 

“ Amigo,” was the answer, and the man dismounted, and tip-toed toward 
us, as he could not walk, on account of his immense spurs, buckled to his 
heels, and trailing on the ground. 

We found that he belonged to a neighboring ranche, and, while on the 
way to a fandango, had been attracted by our fire, and came to see what it 
meant. He was a young, good-natured fellow, and made happy by a pres- 
est of a piece of tobacco. He smoked quite a number of cigarettes, and 
told us all about that portion of the country, and how easily catde could be 
raised in the valleys, back of the mountains, where there was plenty of wa- 
ter, and rich grass. He said he was going to a dance, ata ranche about a 
mile from us, and also that ail the pretty girls of San Luis were to be 
there. 
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This information was enough to set Lewey wild, and he insisted that we - 
should go with the Mexican to the fandango, without a moment's delay. 

“ But the hides, Lewey,” I suggested. “Some one might steal them.” 

“ Den ve ‘ll say dat de bears took dem, and drove us avay. You leaves 
all to me,” was that bad boy’s answer, confident and bold as usual. 

But I was not convinced that it was right and proper to desert our 
charge, until the lad brought up an unanswerable argument. 

“T dink,” he said, “dat ve shall see Anita and Engracia dare. Dey 
dance; dey go to de fandango. Ve see dem, dey see us. Ve hab a nice 
time, and come back in de mornin’. You vill go? No one vill know dat 
ve is dar. Ah, vot a nice time ve vill hab.” 

“Yes, confound the hides. If they are stolen let the agent take the 
worth out of our wages. We will go, and carry the old musket with us,” I 
cried. 

Lewey uttered a yell of joy, which so astonished a watching coyote, that 
he tumbled over backward, and then put his tail between his legs, and 
sought safety in flight, followed by many timid companions. 

The ranchero was delighted to know that we would accompany him, and 
offered to let us ride his horse. That we did not desire to do, so he 
walked the animal all the way, and a dark and lonely trail we found it. 
But at length we came to an adobe house, and a dozen or twenty horses 
picketed around it, and heard the twanging of a guitar, and the strumming 
ofaharp. Lights flashed from the open door, and windows, and we saw a 
dozen or more bearded men, and some very pretty dark-eyed women, as- 
sembled in a room with a mud floor, beaten hard as brick by constant use, 
and bare feet. 

We concealed our old musket, and entered the house, and were formally 
introduced to the company present, by our guide, as “ Muchacho marineros 
y muy bueno,” and the men were very polite, and the ladies seemed dis- 
posed to smile onus. At first they appeared to think that we had desert- 
ed from the ship in the bay, but, when it was explained that we were on 
shore for the purpose of watching hides, the men seemed to redouble their 
attentions to us, and the ladies smiled sweeter than ever. I mentally 
thought the property that had been left in our charge would never see the 
hold of the Admittance, for some of the caballeros soon disappeared, and 
did not return for over an hour, but no one commented on their absence. 

However, we banished all care, and sat and watched the ladies and gen- 
tlemen dance a fandango, and they went through the motions very graceful- 
ly, and, just as a waltz was started, who should enter the house, unattended, 
but our young friends Anita and Engracia, looking as beautiful as ever, and 
very much surprised to see us there, and as pleased as we were at the 
meeting. The girls yielded willingly to a request for a waltz, and, to the 
amazement of all present, we had a very nice dance, for it was something 
of a novelty to see an American do anything at a fandango but jump up and 
around, and knock his heels together, in the old plantation style of cutting a 
pigeon wing, or a break-down. The few old women who were present ap- 
plauded us by clapping their hands, and uttering droning cries of approval, 
and the men all suspended their waltzing to witness that of the boys, and 
did not appear to be jealous that we had two of the best and handsomest 
partners in the room, 
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The girls said that they were with an uncle, who hada cattle ranche a 
short distance from the adobe house, and that they should return home in 
the course of a month or two, so that the next time we stopped at Refugio 
we would be able to see them. 

After the dance, as the room was warm, we wandered out-of-doors, and 
had a long talk before the next waltz called us to the floor, so we danced, 
walked, talked, and made love, until the first streak of daylight. Then we 
kissed the girls a fond good-by, and swore undying affection, and that we 
would never leave the coast, but remain, and marry them. We were en- 
tirely sincere in all that we said. We meant to do anything for their sake, 
even to becoming naturalized Mexicans, and good Catholics. 

But we had to part, for we feared that daylight would find us absent from 
the Cave, and that a boat might come on shore for the hides. We did rot 
feel joyful as we trudged back, guided by the young ranchero, and were a 
little disappointed to find that only haif the hides we had left the night be- 
fore had been stolen during our absence. However, there were four coy- 
otes licking the skins, and Lewey brought the old musket up, and killed 
one, and the rest took to their heels. The recoil of the gun nearly dislo- 
cated the lad’s shoulder, and it was black and blue fora week. Our guide 
saluted us with a “ Adios, amigos,” and gailoped home, and I have often 
wondered if he was concerned in the robbery, and if it was a skillfully con- 
trived plan to get us out of the way, so as to capture the hides, and why 
they did not take all of them was ever a mystery, unless conscience stepped 
in, but who ever knew a California Mexican, of the poorer class, to have 
such an article, when he was determined to evade the duties of the custom 
house, or to steal from foreigners, and his own people ? 

However, twenty-five of our hides had disappeared, and we had only a 
dead coyote to show for them, and when I intimated to Lewey that we 
should catch it, he only smiled in a cool and exasperating manner, and 
said, — 

“You see. I tell de yarn, and do you swear it alltrue. Vatch me take 
de coyote, and drag him all round here. Bloodebery vere. Von big bear 
come for us. Ve shoot him, den ve run, and bear chase us. Ve climb 
tree; all night dar. Hit de bear hard. See de blood. Smash de old gun 
over his head,” and, with the words, the bad boy banged the musket on the 
rocks, and broke the stock in a dozen pieces, and beat the barrel all out of 
shape. Ah, what impudence that boy had. He could tell lies so naturally 
that people would believe him, yet suspect that he was lying all the time. I 
have often wondered why the French government never placed him face to 

face with Bismarck. If the admiral has not forgotten his boyish talent, 
there would be a lively scene between the two, and it is doubtful which 
would excel in fiction. 

I was amazed at the lad’s audacity, and the fertility of his resources, and 
wondered how he would end his career if he kept on as he had begun. 
There seemed no other resource if we would escape punishment, and very 
reluctantly I agreed to his proposition. We squeezed the blood all out of 
the coyote, and made some tracks that no one would know what they were 
like, and cleared a place in the dust, as though a terrible struggle had 
taken place, selected the tree on which we were supposed to have passed 
‘he night, and then sat down, and awaited developments. 
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Just before sunrise we saw the pinnace put off from the ship, and pull for 
the shore, and soon we had the third mate at the Cave, and asking how we 
had passed the night, 

At first we could only groan, and point to the blood, the broken musket, 
and the place where the supposed struggle had occurred, and appeared a 
little demented by fright. 

“ What in thunder is the matter with you boys?” demanded Mr. Good- 
hue, as he looked at our pale faces, and haggard eyes, for we had not slept 
a wink all night, having something better to do, for it was not often we 
could get a chance to attend a fandango. 

“ Oh, sir,” cried Lewey, “ve has been killed almost, and not for all de 
hides in California stay here vould ve agin. De bar! de bar! oh, de bad 
bar! He nearly eat us up. You see. Ve fire von shot at him, and den 
he come for us, and ve smash de gun on his head, and ve run, and he run 
arter us, and ve take to a tree, and stay dar all night, and ven ve offer to 
come down, oh, much he growl, and now de hides gone, and also de bar, de 
cause of all. Vot shall ve do? Vot shall ve tell de old man ?” 

“ By Jove,” said the third mate, “if you boys have had a fight witha 
bear, and got out of it alive, you deserve credit for your pluck. I never sus- 
pected that you had so much. Blast the hides! What are hides compared 
to your lives?” 

“ Yes, but de great disgrace. Ve is sent to votch de hides, and ve no 
vatch dem. De bar do all de vatchin’. Ah, if ve had de powder, and de 
ball, ve kill him sure,” and Lewey rubbed his eyes, to keep them open, and 
make them look red with apprehension. 

“ Never mind the hides, boys,” the third mate said. ‘“ You have escaped, 
and that is good enough luck for all of us. It is a dangerous place for two 
lads to be sent. I should n’t like it myself, I] know, with nothing but an 
old musket. The captain will overlook it, I am sure.” 

“ But de disgrace,” moaned Lewey, and, after he had been comforted a 
little more, so as not to overact the thing, we fell to, and threw the 
hides down the rocky cliff to the boat, and pulled on board. 

The captain was on the quarter-deck when we went over the side. He 
did not look very amiable, but asked how we had passed the nizht, and then 
Lewey related the particulars of the desperate affair, and how we had been 
driven from our place of trust by the persistent attacks of the ferocious 
bear, and that, while we were up a tree, some one had stolen the hides, 
much to our regret. 

The captain was inclined to be a little indignant, but when Mr. Goodhue 
stated that blood was scattered all around the Cave, and that a terrible 
struggle had certainly taken place, he began to think that he had donea 
wrong thing in exposing two such innocents to so much danger. He told 
us to get our breakfast, and turn in, and rest until noon, which we were glad 
enough todo, and we slept nicely, and did not feel like waking up even 
when eight bells were struck, and dinner was ready. 

We feared some of the people who were at the fandango would expose 
us, and that very afternoon three women appeared on the beach, and signal- 
ed that they were ready to look over our stock in trade. We were sent to 
take them off, and two of the visitors were persons we had seen at the par- 
ty. They smiled a pleasant greeting, and one cf them, a fat and good-look- 
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ing gicl, weighing about one hundred and sixty pounds, was disposed to be 
talkative, but we begged her and her companion not to betray us, and they 
said that they would not. Itis quite probable some of the brothers or fa- 
thers of the girls had a share in the hides, and the women were about to 
purchase goods with the plunder. 

I let Lewey carry the fat girl to the boat, so as to encourage him to be as 
good as pussible, and, as the tide was flood, he did not have to walk a great 
way. The other two, not weighing quite so much, I looked after. When 
they were landed in the stern-sheets, we pushed off, and had a jolly time 
with the girls, while going to the ship, for they were not rich enough to be 
dignified, cold, and distant to us. We were rather sorry when we arrived 
alongside, and saw them whipped over the rail to the deck. But that after- 
noon, when they wanted to return to the shore, something prompted the 
old man to take his place in the boat, and so all of our fun was gone, for we 
had to look as sedate as deacons, and the ‘girls never smiled on us. They 
had bought a paper of pins, a pair of slippers, and priced some silks, but 
did not buy the latter, as their means would not afford it. When we reached 
the beach the tide was low, and we had to wade thirty or forty fathoms to 
get to dry land. We pulled the boat over the shoals as far as we could, 
and then the captain said, as though he was conferring a favor, — 

“Here, Thom, you take de fat one in your arms, and carry her to dry 
land, and don’t let her fall.” 

‘*] thought that Lewey, sir, would ” — 

“Never you mind Lewey, but does as I tells you,” was the stern com- 
mand, and the French lad had to turn his head to conceal his laughter, for 
he did not relish the job that was forced on me, much against my inclina- 
tion. 

I took the girl in my arms, and started, but what can a bov do witha 
hundred-and-sixty-pound woman? and a captain continually shouting, — 

“ Don’t you drop her, Thom. If you does you vill be sorry for it, now 
mind vot I tells you.” 

For the first few fathoms I did very well, for I was fresh and strong, but 
the soft sand and water began to tell on my muscles, and I could feel the 
girl slipping through my arms, and her dress, a scant one at all times, 
arose as the form descended, and still the old man yelled out, — 

“ Don’t you drop her, Thom. Stick to her,” and Lewey was lying in the 
bottom of the boatin convulsions. He was never of any assistance to a 
person in such distress as I was enduring at the time. 

At last we reached the hard, dry sand, and then, when I dropped her, al- 
most exhausted, and said “ Muy bueno,” just to encourage her, if she did 
n’t raise one of her dark, hard hands, and hit me a resounding whack on 
my cheek, and she blushed, giggled, and finally got out of sight with all 
the agility of a deer, and, while I sank on the sand, tired and discouraged 
at my efforts to do good, be polite, and rub my face at the same time, if 
the captain did n’t roar out, — 

“ De next time you lugs a voman ashore you does it a little more careful- 
ly, or I ‘lloverhaul you ven ve gets on board,” just as though I could carry 
a ton weight half a mile, and I wondered why he did not take her himself, 
He was three times as large as I, and ten times as strong. But he seemed 
to have no fancy for such kind of jobs. We poor boys had to do them, and 
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they were not always agreeable, especially when overweighted, and the 
sand was soft, and the lady’s flesh solid, and the clothing none too abun- 
dant for an afternoon call. I did not object to the young and slight female 
form, but drew the line all over a hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

At San Luis we filled every water cask in the ship, for there was a small 
stream that entered the bay, and we could run the pinnace in, loaded with 
gang-barrels, and fill them without trouble. It was while we were here that 
Charley, the Dane, was discharged, set on shore with bag and baggage, 
much to the delight of crew and officers. He had been sent to the landing 
in charge of one of the quarter-boats, for hides, and managed to get on the 
rocks, and stave a plank in the bottom of the gig, and, as it was done 
through carelessness, the captain got hopping mad, and gave the man his 
discharge, which Charley had desired for some time, as his usefulness was 
gone on the ship. We pulled him to the shore, landed him and his dun- 
nage on the beach, and, when we were all ready to put off for the ship, the 
fellow came forward, and offered to shake hands with us, but we remember- 
ed his bullying ways in the early part of the voyage, and the manner in 
which he had snubbed us, and every lad in the boat turned his back, and 
refused to bid him good-by. It was acruel thing to do, but boys on ship- 
board carry their animosities to an unreasonable extent, when they have 
the chance, and we were but human, and did not love the man, for he was 
not a good shipmate, or an amiable one. A bully by nature, and a disturb- 
er of harmony, by reason of his better education than the rest of the men 
in the forecastle. 

The same day that the Dane was set on shore, the brig Juan Jose ar- 
rived from Santa Barbara. She was under the Mexican flag, and had 
twelve men in the forecastle, Spanish, Kanakas, and Englishmen, and all 
complained that they were short-handed, and needed more able seamen, 
when they had enough to handle the Admittance, if properly disciplined. 

We left the brig in port, picking up a few hides, some of them probably 
stolen from us, and beat up the coast, under a stiff northeast breeze, and 
part of the time so foggy that we could not see the end of our flying-jib- 
boom. Luckily vessels were scarce on the coast, so there was no danger of 
acollision. We crowded sail, and made short tacks, so as to take advan- 
tage of the land breeze at night, but the passage was a long, tedious 
one, with rain, and drizzle, often hearing the roaring of the surf on the 
beaches and rocks, which we could not see, with the hand-lead constantly 
going, giving us warning of danger, and when, on the eighteenth day of 
August, we saw the Point of Pines, one pleasant morning, ran in, and an- 
chored, opposite the fort, at Monterey, being five days from San Luis, 
every one uttered a sigh of relief, and mentally swore at the coast, and the 
fog. The only vessel in port was the little, fast-sailing bark Gipsquanna, 
flying the Mexican flag, and after hides and tallow, like the rest of us. She 
was loaded with something that would sell quite readily on the coast, — au- 
guardiente. For this there was always a lively demand among the Indians, 
soldiers, half-breeds, and American trappers, men who came over the moun- 
tains, and remained in the towns until they had exhausted their funds, and 
then returned to the wilderness for a fresh stock of furs. 

A few days after we dropped anchor, the man-of-war schooner California 
arrived, with a cargo of seassick Me xican soldiers, the most wretched ob- 
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jects that ever suffered on salt water. Captain Cooper had picked them up 
on the coast somewhere, and drifted with them into Monterey. It was 
feared by General Castro that if he marched the men to the town by land 
~ they would all desert on the journey, and, like the prudent soldier that he 
was, put the least reliable of his ragged-looking army on a vessel, where 
they could not run away, and if they were drowned he did not care much, 
as then there would be no clamoring for back pay. 

The warriors were landed, and could hardly stand on their feet they were 
so weak and ill, and when the officer who had the mob in charge on the 
beach, endeavored to get them in line, they bulged out in all directions (not 
their bodies, but the formation), with here and there a break of a few paces. 
After an order was given to shoulder arms, or some such military command, 
two or three fell down, and could only be induced to start up by the aid of 
vigorous kicks, and well-directed blows of a rattan. 

A long time was spent in getting the fellows to wheel into sections of 
fours, and march to the fort, followed by all the naked children in the town, 
and the sober Indians, those who did not fear being impressed, and com- 
pelled to serve in the army without pay, and a sparse amount of food. 

The brig Catalina, from South America, also arrived, while we were in 
port, with more auguardiente, and the natives went wild with joy as they 
thought there would be a little competition, and the price of liquor drop, 
but Old Cook, who was still alive, and with nose redder than ever, swore 
that he was a bull in the market, as far as se'ling was concerned, and a 
bear when he wanted to buy, kept the size of his glasses the same, and 
charged a real a drink as usual. Every one growled, but paid the price, and 
then blanked Cook to his face, for being a cheat and swindler. The old 
fellow would blank back, and then rake in the money all the same. 

As there were quite a number of hides at Santa Cruz awaiting our arri- 
val, we up anchor, and beat over, but found the surf so high that we did not 
dare to land, although we could see. Captain Graham on the beach waiting 
for us. He hada pile of hides with him which we were anxious to secure, 
as we feared some other vessel might get them, and it was not until the 
next day the surf subsided, and we were enabled to capture the lot. 

I had a chance to run up to the town, and stopped a few minutes at the 
Mission to exchange some words with the gentle old priest, to pick a num- 
ber of figs in his garden, and to receive a grin of welcome from his house- 
keeper. There was the usual dullness, the same sieepy population, naked 
Indians rolling in the dust, and the old women examining the heads of 
children, with that minute inspection which was very suggestive to those 
who know for what fine combs were invented, 

When we had got all the hides on board that we could obtain, we up an- 
chor, and went back to Monterey, and then found that a new governor 
had arrived from Mexico, — Senor Micheltoreno, —and there was great re- 
joicing, although for what cause no one knew, as it was understood that he 
came to California to make his fortune, and there were reasons to suppose 
that he would be successful unless a new revolution broke out. The Mex- 
icans were patriotic, and gave the new-comer a good lift, by getting up fétes. 
The presidio indulged in a salute of twenty-one guns, and we hoisted the 
Mexican flag at the fore, and fired seven, just as a complimezt. Where the 
fort obtained the powder no one ever knew, but all went off with much 
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spirit, and so did the rammer of one of the presidio’s guns, which the sol- 
diers forgot to remove. It whistled over our ship, and landed on the 
beach, and ploughed up the sand for five fathoms. We only wondered that 
a round shot had not been discharged as well as the rammer. The captain 
swore that if more salutes were fired he would move the position of the 
ship, or go to sea, and not remain in front of the fort, and be again exposed 
to so much danger. 

While the salutes were going on the whaling ship Magnolia, Captain 
Simmons, arrived. She belonged to New Bedford, had about a thousand 
barrels of sperm oil on board, and put into port for refreshments and water. 
The master thought at first the firing was all on account of his vessel, and 
he would have returned the salute if he had owned any guns. Captain 
Simmons was a thin, tall, dark man, pleasant and chatty. He afterward es- 
tablished a house at San Francisco, under the name of Simmons, Hutch- 
inson & Co., and did an immense business in the years 1849 and ’S50, deal- 
ing in lumber, and everything that could be turned into money. I think the 
firm went to pieces during some money panic on the coast, after the town 
became a city. 

While in Montery Captains Peterson and Simmons were as thick as two 
messmates, and together night anddlay. They entered into the spirit of the 
festivities with a zest that did them credit, and caused us boys to blank 
California, and all kinds of captains, for we had to remain on the beach 
sometimes until eleven and twelve o’clock at night, to carry them on board 
their respective ships, while the blubber-hunters had none of that kind of 
boating, but slept all day, and all night, and looked greasy and discouraged, 
with their heavy sea-boots, and thick clothing, although the weather was 
warm, and our crew were barefooted. 

During the festivities there was given a grand ball, and the very a of 
its occurrence the captain and Mr. Prentice had a few words, and the mate 
was put off duty, and told to do no more work. We all regretted this, but 
there was no help for it, and we could only wait until the captain’s anger 
was exhausted. It had one good effect, however, as it secured for Lewey 
a chance to exhibit his wonderful legerdemain in the presence of the élite 
of Monterey. Had the mate been on duty he would have quietly advised 
against it. for certain reasons of his own, or on the ground that he knew the 
French boy, and his antecedents, better than the captain. When he learned 
that Lewey was to give an exhibition on shore, he merely laughed, shrug- 
ged his shoulders, lighted a cigar, and simply said, — 

“1d give five silver dollars to see it,” which was a large sum, and show- 
ed how expert my friend was in spinning plates, keeping wooden balls in 
motion, and making handkerchiefs disappear. 

The fact was, Captain Peterson wanted to make himself solid with the 
new government, and, in an innocent manner, conduce to the general 
pleasure of the public. Also to show that he had the smartest crew of 
boys that were ever on the coast. It was a laudable ambition, and did him 
credit, and the evening’s exhibition was afterward spoken of in the town as 
the most wonderful performance ever seen in Monterey. 

The captain proposed to the committee in charge of the entertainment, 
Mexicans and Americans, that the preface to the ball should consist of 
some sleight-of-hand exhibition, just to set the ladies wondering, and atter 
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that the real fandango was to begin, and kept up until morning. The new 
governor said that he imagined it would be a good thing, if there was noth- 
ing supernatural in the proceedings, and the saints and priests would not 
be offended. The latter (they could not communicate with the former very 
readily) thought that aslittle holy water would remove any traces of the evil 
one. All the senoritas were near crazy to see anything just a little naughty, 
while the married women said that they could endure most anything in this 
world after living with a Mexican a few years, and remain alive. 

So it was all arranged quite pleasantly by the committee, and Lewey was 
consulted, and ordered to get himself ready, but there was not a word said 
about the ball, or the feast. He was to be all through with his performance 
by nine o’clock, and then return on board without delay, and not a mouth- 
ful to eat for all his trouble, or a dance to reward him for his skilJ, or a dol- 
lar to put in his pockets. 

No wonder the blood of France boiled in his veins, and he swore that he 
would not do it to save California from perdition, and all the pretty girls from 
Mexican husbands. 

“Not if I go as an assistant, Lewey?” I asked, for I wanted to see the 
show, and the ladies, and I could hope to do neither unless I displayed a 
little impudence in bringing the thing abbut. 

“Vill you go?” the French lad demanded, a new light breaking in on his 
mind. 

“Certainly, and glad of the chance. Have n’t I helped you several 
times? and don’t I know all your tricks ?” 

“Yes, by gar. I fix’em. I tell de old man no can do dings unless you 
help. Datall right. I go now.” 

He went up the steerage steps like a cat, and found the captain walking 
the deck. 

“ Dare is von little ding dat I did not dink of, sir,” Lewey said. “I must 
hab vot you call assistance. I vill not do dings all alone. I can’t.” 

“ Vell, take some von to help you,” the old man said. “I don’tcare vho 
it is.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 take Thom. He do bery vell.” 

The captain appeared a little startled at the proposition. It was a bold 
and novelone. He looked slightly suspicious, and then asked, — 

“Von’t Davy do?” 

“Davy?” cried Lewey, in pretended scorn. “He vill break all de 
plates. He is stupid. He vill not hand me de right dings, at de right 
time. I cannot do de booful tricks vid Davy.” 

“Vell, let Thom go vid you. But mind, no jokes. I ‘ll skin you alive if 
you play any pranks.” 

“Oh, ve vould not dink of such dings,” Lewey said with an injured air, 
which so well became him. 

We were excused from all duty for the day, in order to get ready. We 
practiced with plates, obtained from the cabin, with wooden balls, sticks, 
and pocket-handkerchiefs, carrying on our operations between decks, and 
had quite a success, but, during a lull, I incidentally mentioned that the 
Mexicans were very fond of fire-works, and that, at all entertainments, it 
was considered the very height of honor to explode some, and that to sur- 
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prise and delight oyr audience nothing could be more appropriate for the 
occasion. 

“ 1 gib ’em a bunch of fire-crackers,” Lewey said, in a reflecting tone. 

“ Yes, that would be very inspiring, and please them greatly,” I remark- 
ed quite carelessly ; “ but they are much more accustomed to seeing some. 
thing like a set piece, one that has life and vigorin it. That would delight 
them. They would go wild with joy, and perhaps give us a bit of supper.” 

“ Yes, but vot can I gib em?” Lewey pleaded, in a reflecting tone. 

“If you had powder do you think that you could make a fiery serpent? 
One that would fly around the room, and sparkle and hiss? Oh, how pleased 
they would be. It might remind them of the city of Mexico, where they 
have fire-works every evening, and such grand ones.” 

“Could I make von serpent?” repeated Lewey. “ Vell, I should dink’! 
could, but I has not de powder. Ah, vid de powder I makes von lovely 
snake. He go all over de room, and hiss like rea] serpent.” 

“1 can obtain the powder,” I said, after a moment’s reflection. “ Wait 
hore, and I ’ll see what I can do for you.” 

I went on deck, walked aft, and looked in one of the cabin windows, close 
to which the captain kept his rifle and powder flask. No one was near. 
The old man was on board the Magnolia, gamming with whaleman Simmons. 
I reached in, and secured the flask, and carried it to Lewey. He poured 
out the powder in a tin pan, and said that there would be enough, with 
some charcoal, and saltpetre, which he could easily obtain. Then he went 
to work, and bent his whole mind on the manufacture of a novel species 
of fire-works, such as was to delight the Mexicans, and, at the same time, 
surprise them. I think it did surprise them. I have a distinct recollection 
of the fact. Evento this hour I can remember that great specimen of the 
French lad’s skill, and how moved the audience were when they saw it 
flying around the room. 

All that day the steward and the doctor had been at work baking pies for 
the feast on shore. The captain was anxious to contribute a Yankee dish 
for the entertainment of the governor, and the invited guests, and he had 
hit upon mince pies as being the greatest novelty that he could supply. 
Apples were plentiful enough, and we got a gallon of hard cider from the 
shore, and there were brandy and raisins on board, so that the ingredients 
were all at hand, as we had two quarters of fresh beef hanging near the 
foremast, and suet in abundance, 

It was near two o’clock in the afternoon when the doctor took the pies 
from the oven, and placed them on the galley to cool. Oh, how nice they 
did smell. The odor was wafted aft, and seemed to pervade every part of 
the ship. Even Lewey raised his head, while manufacturing the serpent, 
and said, as he sniffed, — 

“ Ah, dat is good. Votis dat smells so nice?” and, when I told him, in 
a careless sort of way, as though it was no concern of mine, that half a doz- 
en mince pies were on top of the galley, and were intended for the Mexi- 
cans, I could detect a look of regret on his frank, handsome face. Then 
he sighed, and said, — 

“ Ah, if ve boys could hab von,” and then he put aside the wicked 
thoughts that were in his mind, and went on with his feu d‘artifice, as he 
called his fire-works in French. 
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Just then Tom came down in the steerage, to see what progress we were 
making, and to express regrets that he could not go to the ball, and see the 
fun, in the evening. He had just pulled the old man on board, and all at 
once the perfume of those pies arrested his attention. 

“ By jimminy, what is that I smell?” he asked, and sniffed very hard. 

“ Mince pies on top of the galley. They are for the Mexicans’ hanquet 
tonight,” I replied, and Lewey groaned, and put a little more saltpetre in 
his snake, with a spiteful movement, as though he would have the Mexi- 
cans admire his skill in defiance of their being accustomed to fire-works all 
their lives. 

Tom went up the steps like an eager boy who expects a Christmas pres- 
ent, and a good dinner, on the same day, walked forward, and even ascended 
the fore-rigging a few ratlings, so that he could have a good look at the 
dainties from an elevated position. Then he returned to the steerage, and 
said, in a firm tone, as though his mind was made up, — 

“ Some of the men are ashore in the pinnace, after hides; Old Jones and 
Scotch Jack are off the Point of Pines fishing, to give the greasers a variety 
of food; no one is on deck but Mr. Prentice, and he is off duty. Boys, I 
want two of those pies. Who will help me?” 

Lewey laid down his serpent, and looked calm, but determined. He had 
made up his mind to spoil the Egyptians, if such a thing was possible. 
Then all my good qualities came to the surface. I represented that it 
would be wrong to take pies which did not belong to us; that the captain 
would be angry and grieved if he thought us capable of such a crime, and 
that we had better let the pastry go, for we might be caught, and then we 
should suffer, and not the pies. Let the Mexicans eat them, and welcome. 
We wanted none of them. 

I will give the boys the credit of saying that they listened to me with 
much patience and calmness, but, after I had concluded my warning, and 
said all that a good boy should say on the subject, Lewey remarked, in his 
usual sneering way, — 

“ No help, no pie.” 

* Not a mouthful,” echoed Tom. 

“Then I am with you,” I said, quite promptly. “Let us share alike. 
We will move on the enemy’s works at once. Lewey, go up the forehatch, 
and keep out of sight of the cook and steward. Tom, help me drag an old 
sail under the hatchway, for we must chuck the pies down on it, and we 
don’t want the noise of broken plates. Now then, all ready. Be as quiet 
as possible.” 

We piled the old sail in a desirable position, and stole on deck. Mr. 
Prentice was walking in the waist, smoking a cigar. He saw us dodging 
about the foremast, and stopped his monotonous promenade to see what 
we were up to. We knew he would not tell of our doings, as he was far 
from being on good terms with the agent, or the captain, just then, and, 
beside, was not on duty. The doctor was singing a religious, camp-meet- 
ing song, and the steward and Bill were in the cabin, brushing and laying 
out the old man’s best clothes, those he was to wear that night. A holy 
calm seemed to pervade the ship. The second mate was in his state-room 
taking a quiet drink, the third mate was in the pinnace, and the captain had 
returned, and was scraping the stiff beard from his chin, so as to fascinate 
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the young girls in the evening, and forget, for a while, his home engage- 
ments. 

I boosted Lewey up to a level with the fore part of the galley, and he 
passed along a nice warm pie. Tom seized and pitched it down the fore- 
hatch, on the old sail. A second one followed the first. Mr. Prentice 
looked on, and laughed, until he was nearly doubled up, as if with pain in 
his chest. 

Then I let Lewey down, and we disappeared between decks, and had 
just time to stow the pastry away ina box, under a lot of hides, so that the 
smell could not be detected, or the odors neutralized, when we heard a yell 
from the doctor, a cry of horror and surprise, and something was said 
about lost pies, thieves, and a rascally shame. Then the steward ran for- 
ward, and the captain came on deck, with a heavy coating of lather on his 
face, and wanted to know what the trouble was, and if the ship was on fire, 
or a mutiny had occurred. 

Lewey put away his serpent, and his face assumed an angelic expres- 
sion, as he said, — 

“Ve must go on deck, and see vot de row is all about. It von’t do to 
keep still. Dey vill suspect us of taking de dings. Dere is some peoples 
dat is just mean enough to do it.” 

We went on deck in a surprised manner, as though we did not compre- 
hend all that was going on. Mr. Prentice was still smoking, and leaning 
on the rail, looking at the crowds of people in the streets of the town, and 
around Cook's pulperia. He was the most unconcerned man in the ship, 
but he did roll his black, snapping eyes at us, as we went forward, and 
again glanced at Monterey, as though his whole thoughts were on the land, 
and not with the trouble on ship-toard. 

The captain was standing near the galley, and listening to the Aaictens 
explanations. The steward was raving, while Bill had retreated to the 
cabin, to get out of the way of danger. He was a very discreet boy, and 
did not care to mingle in the fray, where hard words were spoken, and 
blows likely to fall, fast and furious. He was a good lad, but had only one 
desire, and that was to get home as soon as possible. 

“ Tell me de von vot did it?” the old man roared, and that was just what 
the doctor could not do. 

“ So help me gracious, cap’en, the cook cried, “I jist take de pies out ob 
de oven, and puts dem on de galley, and den I turns, and dey is gone, sah. 
Now whar did dey go to? dat am de question.” 

The captain glanced over the people who were assembled around the 


galley door, but could not pick out the guilty party, and then he asked the 
steward, — 


“ Are you sure you made six pies?” 

“Yes, sir. Made dem wid my own hands, sir,” as though that was most 
convincing testimony. 

“ Perhaps the doctor grubbed them himself,” Tom suggested, and if a 
look could have killed the boy, the glance which the cook gave him would 
have been fatal. 

Mr. Teschemacher, who was in the trade room, working off odds and ends 
on some rich rancheros, heard the noise and confusion, and, thinking that 
there was a mutiny on board, came on deck, and walked forward to see 
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what the row was about. As soon as he learned that pastry*was the trouble, 
he turned, and went back to his work, and said not a word. He was.a 
wonderful young man for minding his own business. In this respect he 
was a great contrast to Cushing, who was in every one’s mess. 

As Tom spoke the captain acted on the hint. He thought it was worth 
following up. 

“ Are you sure you did not eat dem, cook, and forget all about it?” the 
captain asked, in a stern tone. 

“*So’elp me Heaven, sar, I nebber so much as tasted ob ’em,” the doctor 
answered. “I ’se been cook ob dis ship all de time dat we has been from 
Bostan, and I nebber does sich a ding, sah. I tink dat it am dem blasted, 
wicked boys.” . 

This was turning the tables with a vengeance, but the captain did not 
séem to take much stock in the accusation, for he looked us all over, and 
there saw only innocence, and a strong feeling of indignation on our faces. 

“ You should be flogged for being so careless,” the captain said, “and if 
it happens again I ‘Il rope’s-end you, as sure as you live. I don’t believe 
de boys takes de pies. Dey has enough to eat vidout stealin,” and he 
walked aft, but stopped a moment to speak to Mr. Prentice, and ask him if 
he had seen any one prowling around the galley, and I think Mr. Prentice 
said that he had not noticed any one in particular, as he had been engaged 
in watching the people on shore. That short conversation broke the ice, 
and the mate was told to again resume duty, an explanation made, and 
once more we could hear Mr. Prentice giving orders. While he was down 
between decks, shortly afterward, he merely remarked to us in a quiet 
tone, — 

“ If you boys steal any more from the galley, and I see you, there will be 
trouble. I sha'n’t say anything this time, but just mind your weather eye. 
That is all.” 

We knew enough to give him a wide berth when there was a little 
fun going on, but we did show him the serpent, now completed. It was a 
foot and a half long, and as large round as a man’s thumb. We told him 
that it was intended as a surprise to the Mexicans, and he said he thought 
it would answer our purpose, and that every one would be delighted with it, 
which pleased us very much, because we liked to be praised for all of our 
good deeds, but we could not understand why the mate continued to laugh 
so heartily, and say that he should admire to be on hand, but in the back 
seats, out of range of the serpent. 

After supper Lewey and I dressed in our best blue suits, flannel shirts 
avd trousers, with nice white cotton stockings, and low shoes, black silk 
handkerchiefs around our necks, and colored ones in our shirt pockets. 
We took particular pains with our costumes, and the old man growled out 
his satisfaction as we assumed our places in the boat, and rowed him and 
Captain Simmons to the landing. 

“ You follows me,” the captain said, and we took our bundles containinz 
the paraphernalia of the evening, and trudged along in his wake, and felt a 
little nervous as to our duties, being the first appearance on any stage. All 
amatéurs will understand the sensations of facing a strange audience, and, 
perhaps, an unfriendly one. 

We first went to Mr. Larkin’s, where we found quite a number of foreign 
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residents, and, after all hands had takenaglass of wine, to which we were 
not invited, for some reason, an adjournment was made to the town hall, a 
large adobe building, used for trials, dances, receptions, and other enter- 
tainments. It was lighted by oil lamps and candles, and all the chairs and 
benches in the village had been carried to the place for the accommodation 
of the visitors. 

If we could have got out of the exhibition business we would have done 
so, but when the captain escorted us to the end of the hall, where there was 
a raised platform, and told us to sit down, we did so, and waited unt® all the 
people had assembled, and cut off our retreat by the door, and then we 
knew that we had got to go through with the performance, at all hazard, or 
be disgraced forever. 

There was a table on the platform, and on it was arranged the three din- 
ner plates taken from the cabin, some sticks, five wooden balls, a bunch of 
fire-crackers, and the untamed serpent, the latter covered up with a piece 
of sail-cloth, to prevent a spark from a cigarette igniting the powder, and 
exploding the mass before we were ready for action. 

Soon the company came in, the young ladies, and their mothers, the gov- 


ernor and his staff, and a fat priest, who sat near the platform, folded his - 


hands across his broad stomach, and then went to sleep, and snored quite 
audibly through most of the performance. However, he woke up later in 
the evening, and was very active. 

The senoritas flirted their fans, giggled, as girls usually do, made eyes at 
the officers, ate a few dulces, to give them an appetite for the coming feast, 
and after the principal persons had taken their seats, and all the windows 
were opened to ventilate the room, and some Indians had been driven away 
from the door, wide enough to drive an ox-team throagh, the old women 
yawned, smoked a few cigarettes to keep the men company, and wondered 
what was to come on for their amusement before the feasting began. 

Then the alcalda of Monterey, a solemn-looking Mexican, got up, and 
said that their new governor was the greatest general since the days of Na- 
poleon, Wellington, Julius Casar, Mark Antony, Hannibal, George 
Washington, Alexander, and several other heroes, whose names | cannot 
now remember. I have mentioned enough to show that the new ruler over 
California was a great man, and one well worth the appreciation of the peo- 
ple of the State. Then the alcalda stated that all were assembled to do 
honor to such an illustrious gentleman. (Here the governor yawned, and 
lighted a cigarette, and probably wondered what would be his share of the 
spoils for the ensuing year.) To show how much sucha warrior was ap- 
preciated all classes of citizens had assembled to do him honor, and pre- 
pared a little entertainment for his amusement, and even the masters of 
vessels in the harbor had contributed toward the féte. (Then Captain 
Peterson actually blushed with pleasure, for the audience looked at him, 
and the girls all nodded their heads and waved their fans.) And now some 
wonderful music would first be performed, and then two nice little sailor 
boys amuse the company with legerdemain. Many of the audience glanced at 
Lewey and me, and the girls smiled on us, and we also blushed, although it 
may not be believed. 

‘Two harps and three guitars struck up a waltz, and the young girls kept 
time with their little feet, as is usual in all countries where the people love 
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dancing, and several old ladies, fat and comfortable-looking, seated at the 
sides of the hall, clapped their hands in an ecstacy of delight, and wished 
that they were once more young, and capable of attracting the attention of 
the officers and rich foreigners who were present in full force. 

The holy father waked up during the waltz, looked as though he had not 
been asleep, and, after a while, closed his eyes, and then quietly slumbered 
as before. 

As soon as the musicians had finished there was a whispered consultation 
between the alcaida and a Mexican, who looked a little hen-pecked, for 
there was a subdued expression on his face, such as some married men 
wear, and after an apparent remonstrance on the part of the chief official of 
the town, the husband got “_ best of the argument, for the former said, 
much to our relief, — 

“The Senora Muscatavo has prepared an original poem, in honor of our 
new governor, and will sing it, if no one has any objections.” 

The alcalda waited, in hopes that some one would utter a protest, but, as 
all knew the lady quite well, there was an ominous silence. No one dared 
to saya word in opposition. The governor yawned, and lighted another 
cigarette. He had nerved himself for the task before him, and could endure 
much, even to the lady’s singing. 

Senora Muscatavo advanced to the platform, near where the musicians 
were seated, seized a harp, planted herself in a chair, and then surveyed her 
audience quite calmly. She weighed about two hundred and fifty pounds, 
had a soft, black mustache, a straggling goatee, and an eye that could 
threaten and command. No wonder the people did not dare to refuse to 
hear her sing, or that the husband pleaded in her behalf, after she had sug- 
gested her desire to entertain the company. 

She drew the harp toward her like a stout sailor hauling i in the main 
brace, smiled a sad sort of smile at the governor, touched the strings of the 
harp, and then broke out with a startling yell. 

The padre awoke suddenly, visibly shuddered, and once more attempted 
to go to slcep, but could not. He moved a little uneasily in his chair, and 
seemed to be blessing some one, to judge by the motion of his hands, and 
the movement of his lips. 

The song went on to state that there was but one nation in the world that 
deserved to be a nation, and that was Mexico; that there was but one man 
in the country fit to rule over them, and that was the present governor, and 
she called upon the saints to protect him, but I don’t believe they paid any 
attention to her, for his excellency was kicked out of office a few months 
later, by the aid of a revolution, and the saints seemed to help the other fel- 
low, simply because he had more money to spend for the place, or was more 
pious than the lawful governor. 

She closed with some shrill notes, that set the dogs of the town to bark- 
ing, and several drunken Indians to howling. Captains Peterson and Sim- 
mons applauded very vigorously, but the girls all giggled behind their fans, 
and the old women whispered ill-natured things. However, those who 
feared the tongue of the senora cheered, as a matter of course, and the lady 
oftered to repeat the dose, but the alcalda cut her out by announcing that 
the marineros would now have a chance with their wonderful performances, 
something never before seen in California, or any other country, and I 
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think he was quite right in his announcement, for no one ever did see the 
like. 

My heart went up into my throat, it appeared tome. I glanced at Lew- 
ey. He seemed calm, and not in the least flurried. He was a wonderful 
boy, and could do more innocent lying in a given time than any lad on the 
ship. I was to introduce him, and had prepared a pretty little speech in 
Spanish. I got up, and all the young ladies waved their fans to encourage 
me. I knew most of those present, and had carried them in my arms to 
the boats several times, through the surf. The old women scowled at me, 
while the men lighted fresh cigarettes, and laughed, as a cheerful method 
of encouraging me to do the best that I could for their entertainment. Many 
knew us by sight, but were ignorant of our great talent, except in ducking 
the people in the surf. 

All at once I was conscious of many bright eyes being directed, not at my 
face, but at my feet. There was a murmur of admiration, of astonishment, 
and some of the young ladies stood up so that they could get a better view 
of the stage. I was embarrassed, and thought that something was wrong 
with my clothes, before or behind. I gave my trousers a hitch, and they 
were all right. I felt of my shirt, and it was correct, and then I glanced 
down, and saw that the girls were admiring my nice white stockings, and 
low shoes. Women are always ready to appreciate a good costume, and 
these had found something to wonder at in my toilette, for it was not often 
that the ladies were favored with the sight of sailor boys with neat foot gear, 
and well-fitting shirts and trousers, setting off our slim forms to good advan- 
tage. 

“ Go ahead,” whispered Lewey. ‘ Don’t stand dar like von fool.” 

He was a very frank boy, and always spoke his mind if there was no dan- 
ger of getting hurt for his impertinence. I gave him a look that caused a 
blush to mantle on his hardened cheek, but it soon passed off, and he was 
as brazen as ever. However, he smiled, and motioned for me to drive on. 

Thus encouraged, I said, — 

“ Senoras, senoritas, y senors,” and, by Jove, all the rest of the speech 
fled from my mind, and I could not remember a word of Spanish to save my 
life. I could only stare at the upturned faces. 

“ Bueno,” cried the girls, to encourage me, and the men laughed. Even 
the governor and priest grinned, and seemed no longer bored. I tried to 
think of all that I meant to say, but the words would not come. Captain 
Peterson scowled at me, for I was disgracing his ship, and himse!f, and he 
had formed such a good opinion of my abilities. I heartily wished that I 
was on board of the Admittance once more, and eating the mince pies 
which we had concealed in the forenoon. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” I said, having to go back to my English, “the 
performance that you are to witness tonight has never been excelled in 
this or any other country.” 

“ No entender,” was the muttered exclamation, all over the hall, meaning 
that they did not understand a word I said. But I continued, regardless of 
the murmurs : — 

“This lad, my shipmate, will show you some legerdemain such as only 
the princes of Europe ever witnessed, and but afew of those potentates 
have been so favored as you will be this night, if you retain your seats, and 
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wait for the final act, to be the most sparkling of all. I am sure you will 
be astonished and delighted.” ; 

“ Dat is enough,” said Lewey, ina whisper. “ Don’t be a big fool. Let 
up on me.” | 

“‘ No entender,” howled the audience, looking at each other for an expla- 
nation, while Mr. Larkin, his hand to his ear, laughed until he nearly tum- 
bled off his chair, and Mr. Teschemacher, who was present, was so pleased, 
that his face was all aglow with smiles. 

“I will now present to you Monsieur Lewey, the renowned French ne- 
cromancer,” and then the audience applauded, although they knew not what 
I said, but, seeing the Americans and English laughing, they supposed that 
it was all right to encourage us in an enthusiastic manner, and I will give 
the young girls the credit of saying that they did their full share in cheer- 
ing, for there is something sympathetic in youth, and the little girl whom I 
had kissed, some months before, actually waved her fan at me, as soon as 
she had concluded admiring my shoes and stockings, and flashed her bright 
eyes as an encouragment for me to continue. 

Then Lewey stepped to the front, and bowed, and the audience cheered 
again, as he took up a plate and stick, and posed for the commencement of 
his great moral exhibition, and how he succeeded I shall have to leave for 
the next chapter, as this one is already long enough, and several pages are 


necessary to do justice to my triend’s great entertainment for the amuse- 
ment of the Mexicans. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND ARTEMISIAS. 
BY ERMINIE C. STRAY. 


OU are so beautiful and fair, 
Dear children of the cold, 
All snowy white or crimson rare, 
And starred with burnished gold. 
And purple blossoms soft and sweet 

Have opened to the morn, 
Where tinted pink and yellow crowns 
In frosted hours were born. 


There are other flowers more grand than you, 
More fragrant and more sweet; 

There are hot-house blooms, exotics fine, 
Which grow at nature’s feet: 

But never flowers to me can speak 
At once so sad and clear 

As you because your snowy stars 

Have decked a brother’s bier. 


Noste, Onto, 1884. 


With All Her Faults. 


CHAPTER I, 


“ She wears the rose of uth upon her, 


Barbara, Barbara Keith! 


A FRESH, clear young voice rang* up 

the mountain side and half roused 
the lazv occupant of a hammock, swinging 
in a ledge of rocks, just over Barbara’s 
head. 

Barbara Keith, unconscious of more than 
one auditor, arose with a weary sigh and 
gpoke somewhat crossly to the intruder, 
oe stood breathless and panting before 

er. 

“What lungs you have, Adrience. Why 
are you always following me around? 
Can ’t I have one moment’s peace ?” 

By which remark it can be seen that my 
heroine had anything but an amiable dis- 
position. 

Adrience laughed good-humoredly and 
regarded her cousin with a knowing ex- 
pression. 

“ Because, ma chere, if I had n’t followed 

u somebody else would have done so in a 
ew moments’ time. Damon just drove from 
the village and says that Guy Creswell 
came in on an early train, so I thought of 
your morning dress and crimping pins, and 
ran with all my might to tell you of it.” 

Involuntarily Barbara lifted both white 
hands to her dark hair, and looked with dis- 
may on her crumpled white dress. 

“Ad, you are an angel! Whatever 
should I have done if he had caught me in 
such a plight? He is so fastidious. I will 
put on my ”—— 

What she intended to put on was never 
known, for just then there was a laugh from 
‘the rocks above and a tall, slight figure 
leaped lightly down and landed directly in 
‘front of the dismayed Barbara. 

“I see crimping pins every day, Miss 
Keith, so do n’t mind, and as for the dress, 
the fair wearer would render even that 
beautiful in my eyes.” 

Barbara blushed scarlet, hastily tied the 
pink ribbons of a large hat under her chin 
and assumed a careless, sort of do n’t-care- 
if-you-have-cauglit-me air that seemed to 
vastly amuse the lighter-hearted Adrience. 

« Flow are you, Guy?” exclaimed that 
young lady, frankly extending one hand. 
“TI am so glad that you have come. Bar- 
bara and I have been perishing for the 
sight of an eligible.” 

Creswell laughed and looked admiringly 
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down upon Adrience, as she stood flushing 
and half defiant before him. 

Barbara felt a queer sort of pain pass 
through her heart as she contrasted her 
Own appearance with that of Adrience, 
fresh from the artistic fingers of their 
French maid, and, picking up the novel she 
had been reading, she turned impatiently 
from the pair and began the descent of the 
steep rocks. 

“Have you been lonely?” questioned 
Creswell, with a tender 

“ Well, if we have, I ’ll not give you the 
satisfaction of knowing it. You have n’t 
been near us for — how many weeks is it?” 

“*T number not the hours unless sun- 
ny,’” answered Creswell evasively, “and 
those that I have not been able to spend in 
your presence have been so unutterably 
dark and wretched that I have kept no 
count of time.” 

“ All of our hours have been sunny, have 
they not, Ad?” fibbed Barbara from a path 
below, “and after one more week of this 
rusticating comes our European trip.” 

“Do you really start so soon as that?” 
asked Creswell, springing to her side and 
helping her with lover-like assiduity. 

Adrience, pouting, and slightly angry at 
his desertion, picked up her dainty skirts 
and sprang lightly past them down the 
hill-side. 

These two made a pretence of following, 
but gradually Creswell’s voice took a more 
serious tone, and Barbara, looking up from 
her broad-brimmed hat, forgot her crimping 
pins and crumpled dress, and thought cnly 
of the man beside her, his tender glance 
and only half-spoken devotion. 

Alas, my little heroine thought herself 
very old and wise as she sat there, imper- 
vious she would stoutly have declared to 
love’s darts; but perhaps Creswell’s some- 
what egotistical reading of her eyes was not 
far from right, and surely they rested with 
flattering interest upon his face. 

Nothing wins a wilful woman’s heart so 
easily as weeks of devoted attention fol- 
lowed by judicious neglect. 

Barbara, petulent, admired, and spoiled, 
would have scorned an honest man’s love, 
laughed at his devotion and doubtless, feel- 
ing sure of her victim, have lacerated a 
tender heart whose constancy she could 
never understand; but here was a man who 
had turned the tables of this coquette upon 
herself, 
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At first his attentions had amused, his 
redoubled devotion pleased her; and finally, 
feeling certain of her conquest, she had left 
him for her sea-shore home quite sure that 
he would follow her ere a week. 

Witness the result. One, two, three 
and even four weeks passed away. Balmy 
June gave way to sultry July and still Guy 
Creswell failed to appear upon the scene. 
Barbara and Adrience made bewitching toi- 
lets the first weeks, practiced opera and 
drove around in the family carriage. Then 
they gave all that up. Went strolling 
around the beach almost any way mornings, 
quarreled over one country beau and aston- 
ished the natives with their mad gallops 
over the sands and daring climbings of the 
rocks in the vicinity. : 

So Creswell had surprised Barbara at 
last, and she was not in the best of humors 
in consequence. What wonder, when she 
had dreamed of this meeting for weeks and 
had planned her toilet even to the lily in 
her hair? 

“We will stop at Valhalla on our way 
home,” she said at last, to break an awk- 
ward pause, “It is early yet.” 

“Valhalla?” questioned Creswell, with 
an amused smile. 

“Yes; I have named it so. It is a cave 
ust over Billow Crest but I ’ll not spoil it 

y a description.” 

They climbed the rocks and stood at last 
quite breathless far above the sea. Cres- 
well held Barbara’s hand in his and did 
not release it as they paused. 

“Welcome to Valhalla,” says Barbara, 
looking up at him. “Can you not hear the 
thunder of Thor in the ocean beneath our 
feet? Here,” seating berself on a vast 
boulder, “is the throne of Odin and I, as 
he did in the ear'y ages of the world, can 
overlook the heavens and earth. You are 
a wounded knight. It is well that you 
come weary and dying, for you know that 
the legend says that all who die a peaceful 
death are excluded from the joys of Val- 
halla.” 

“IT am a wounded knight then,” says 
Creswell, throwing himself down upon the 

littering rocks at her feet; “ and am dying 
or my lady-love and country. I have lain 
upon the field of battle suffering, and in des- 
pair of future bliss. I can no longer 
imagine you as Odin but as one of the war- 
like virgins who fly to do his bidding. 
Your mission is to carry me to Heaven. 
My eyes are growing dim with approaching 
death but the hoofs of your horses ring out 
on the field of battle and penetrate even my 
dull ear. I cannot bear the glory of your 
advance as you come on with the velocity of 
the wind. You bend from your flying 
horse, take me in your tender arms and 
your warm tears heal my wounds, Your 


long hair floats about me. I faint with 
excess of joy, and waken to find myself 
here, at your very feet, in the heavenly Val- 
halla.” 

“Is there really such a legend ?” asks 
Barbara, turning her head that he may not 
see her burning blushes, “It is very 
pretty.” 

“I wish it were reality,” exclaimed Cres- 
well, drawing her down to him with gentle 
compulsion, “Barbara, I would willingly 
die if I might have the bliss of being held 
in your arms,” 

oor Barbara’s head droops beneath his 
passionate gaze. 

“ Darling,” he whispers, as he reads her 
emotion aright, “ 1 know that you love me,” 

Then he takes her in his arms and 
presses kiss after kiss upon her lips. 

Valhalla! wel] named; for has not Barbara 
already tasted of the happiness of Heaven 
here? They sit there long together, 
talking lover’s nonsense, when gay voices 
reach them from below and peep: 
ing over the rocks, gives a disappointed 


pout. 

“ Oh, how odious people are! Why can 
they not leave us alone? 

Creswell arises with a laugh. 

“We can ’t always monopolize Heaven, 
pet. We will preémpt this cave some day 
when we are married.” 

Barbara turns blushing away from him, 
and just then a shrill voice reaches their 
retreat. 

“A magnificent view from above, Mr. 
Thorn, if we can reach it. How I envy the 
birds.” 

“If he were one he would make use of 
his wings and ‘flee as a bird to its mount- 
ain.’ I would if I were in his place,” says 
Creswell. “Come and look at the creat- 
ure, Barby. How old is she?” 

“ As Donglas Jerrold said, Guy, ‘I know 
how old she was five years ago, but I can’t 
say how young she is now.’ Positively she 
grows tore youthful every year.” 

“Poor creature,” sneers Creswell, with 
that condescending pity that most men feel 
for a lone woman left to wither upon the 
virgin stalk. 

“She is n’t poor,” says Barbara. “ Next 
to Mr. Thorn she is the richest person for 
miles and miles around,” 

Creswell and Barbara continue to stare at 
the pair. ; 

“ All bones,” says he at last. “A pretty 
study for anatomy.” 

“Qh, reaily she is n’t so bad,” laughs 
Barbara, with the good-natured toleration of 
a young and lovely woman. “ Miss Cropsy 
in the evening, all powder, satin and dia- 
monds, is a very different person from Miss 
Cropsy in the awful simplicity of a sea-side 
morning costume.” 
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“ If thou wouldst view Miss aright, 
Go visit her by the pale moonlight; 
For the garish hght of day 
Gilds but to flaunt the ruins gray,”’ 
Misquotes Creswell. 
Barbara gives him a reproving glance and 
laces one of her pretty hands over his 
ips. 
Pie finds time to kiss the fingers ere Miss 
Cropsy and Mr. Thorn enter their retreat. 

“How charming to find yuu here,” says 
Miss Cropsy, as she skips to Barbara’s side 
and pecks athercheek. “ My, is n’t this ro- 
mantic though! It is a journey, but well 
worth the exertion. I suppose that we will 
lose our enthusiasm with our youth.” 

Barbara looks up to meet Mr. Thorn’s 
merry eyes. 

“Very happy to meet you, Miss Keith. 
I have been most unfortunate in my calls 
upon you of late.” 

“Oh, Ad and I are always out and never 
presentable. Aunt Rachel has enjoyed 
your calls immensely and I hope that we 
will be more fortunate next time,” says Bar- 


ra. 

Creswell does not like the look in Der- 
rick Thorn’s eyes as he fixes them upon 
Barbara’s face. 

Barbara is telling him, in her fresh, young 
voice, of some questionable escapade they 
have had in the village. 

Then, as she meets the subdued laughter 
of his glance, remembers the objectionable 
crimping pins and bows her head low with 
shame beneath her friendly hat. 

“You must pardon me, Mr. Thorn,” says 
Barbara, faintly. “I forgot to do my hair, 
this morning, or to change my dress ; in tact 
to make a toilet. I am ashamed of myself 
to be caught so.” 

Thorn catches hold of the pink ribbons 
of the hat, and is about to pull it off, when 
Creswell interferes angrily. 

“Miss Keith is going to the house if you 
will excuse us. Come, Barbara.” 

Barbara turns to Miss Cropsy. 

“ Come and see us soon, and you too, Mr. 
Thorn. Adrience will never forgive me if 
you do not promise.” 

He promises with alacrity, holds Bar- 
bara’s hand a trifle longer than is necessary 
and meets Creswell’s scowl with a light 
laugh, 


CHAPTER I. 


® And what am Si pen? A steady hand 
To hold, a steadfast heart to trust, withal; 
Merely a man that loves you, and will stand 
By you, whate’er befall.” 


HE next morning dawned for Barbara 

and brought a new happiness with it. 

That is, it was full of memories of the yester- 


day, and she was in a state of joy where to 
lie still and dream of the past is for awhile 
bliss sufficient. 

The future frightened her with its awful 
promise of happiness. She dared not face 
it and only desired a present of dreamy 
content and quiet. 

Creswell read the mood, and after one 
ardent glance at her conscious face, was 
oer ne oblivious of her during break- 
ast. 

Damon came in presently with the mail, 
and Barbara sprang to the task of distrib- 
uting the letters. She performed the duty 
with remarks savoring more of curiosity 
than politeness. 

“A letter for you, auntie, from papa. 
What can he be writing to you again 
about? One for you, Ad, from — let me 
see — Prattsburg. ho under the sun and 
earth do you know there? Oh, that old 
beau of yours. It’s a perfect shame to 
keep that flirtation up yet!” 

” said her aunt disapprov- 
ingly. 

aN lady’s favor for you, Mr. Creswell,” 
with a pout and the least bit of reluctance 
in parting with it as ne held out his hand. 

All were busy reading their respective 
correspondence when Barbara interrupted 
again. 

“I know that I am not Scotch I 
have n’t abit of clannishness about me. 
No one can accuse me of nepotism, for I 
hate relations!” 

“ Barbara!” 

“Well, I do, aunt. I hate people coming 
down like a pack of Goths and Vandals just 
because they happen to be second or third 
cousins. It makes one appear common and 
vulgar to have one’s features repeated and 
exaggerated through a family, till one can ’t 
bear to look into one’s mirror. I see my 
nose on Jack’s face, a trifle more pug, per- 
haps, and my eyes in Kittie’s head, a little 
crossed to make them more hideous. The 
are coming next week kit and cargo. 
mean to read the riot act and bid them dis- 
perse!” 

Creswell laughed as she mounted a foot- 
stool and waved the letter tragically over 
her head. 

“Good Heavens, mamma! what is it?” 

It was Adrience’s voice that caused them 
bota to turn. 

Mrs. Creswell lay senseless in her chair, 
the letter clenched in her stiffening fingers. 

All was confusion. Barbara ran for help. 
Adrience held her mother, and Creswell 
glanced at the fatal letter, as he smoothed 
and placed it upon the table. He read the 
words : — 

“Ere this reaches you I will be beyond 
earthly reproaches, thank God! Beyond the 
sight of your tears, and Addie’s, and my 
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own little Barbara’s, whom I have wronged 
and disgraced. Oh, God! that is bitterest 
of all!” 

Here the letter was blurred and illegible, 
but Creswell read enough to learn the 
truth. They were a ruined family, and Bar- 
bara’s father, even now a dishonored sui- 
cide in his city home, had caused that ruin. 

Who would break the terriole news to 
Barbara? Not the man who had vowed 
eternal devotion only a few short hours 
before. He muttered something about the 
doctor to the frightened girl, who clung to 
him in her sorrow, disengaged himself from 
her caresses, and mounting his horse, made 
all haste to the village. 

It was to others that Barbara had to turn 
during those next awful days. 

Derrick Thorn came every day, escorted 
them to the city, where the funeral took 
place from the handsome home of the once 
rich and respected Mr. Keith; and his was 
the voice that soothed poor Barbara when 
she found that her father had added dis- 
honor to his other misfortures. 

* Oh,” sobbed she, “ I could have borne 
it better if it had n’t been for auntie and 
Adrience! To think of its all being gone— 
theirs, mine, everything! Oh, poor papa! 
poor papa!” 

“ Barbara, sweet, do not grieve so. It is 
natural that you should grieve for your 
father; but remember, dear, that he was 
more sinned against than sinning. Outside 
of your family it need not be known. I 
have examined his business, and we can 
keep it from the public. Of course your 
fortune and your aunt’s are hopelessly gone, 
but I am rich. 

Something in his voice roused her from 
her grief and she raised her head to meet 
his eyes, dark and tender, filled with tears 
for her sorrow. 

“No, no, Mr. Thorn; we have accepted 
enough from you already. It is not of my- 
self that 1 am thinking; it is of auntie and 
Ad. Iam happy in my future, God knows ! 
Guy is not rich but”-- - 

“Guy!” exclaimed Mr. Thorn mr 
getting off his knees with alacrity; “ah, I 
see!” 

And then, without another word, he 
walked out of the room and house. 

The weary days passed and yet Creswell 
did not return, Barbara, in her first agony 
of grief, thought nothing of this, but now 
that they were back in their old home, all 
uncertain of their future, she began to long 
unutterably for him. 

Two weeks after her father’s funeral 
there came a letter instead of her lover. 

She read it mechanically at first, and then 
gradually grasped its meaning. He had left 
= i her cruelly, at this the crisis of her 
"me 


|” 


His excuse was a plausible one and her 
silly heart forgave him as she read : — 


“I am a coward, Barby; too great a cow- 
ard to dare drag you down to the poverty of 
my life. For I confess with bitter shame 
that Iam poor, and God knows, love you 
too well to ask you to share my miserable 
lot. I will never marry the woman I love 
now and the kindest thing you can do is to 
forget me. If I should ever come back a 
rich man—but no, I will not be selfish 
enough to bind you, dear one, well as I 
know that you love me. Even if, in the 
Quixotism of your youth and ignorance, 
you desire to be my wife, I will not accept 
the sacrifice. Ever your friend, 

Guy CRESWELL.” 

She answered it, poor child, pouring out 
her whole tender heart to this man; telling 
him that poverty, disgrace, could never 
change her love. She received a few cold 
words in reply, and a notice of his depart- 
ure for Europe. 

Well, after this, life dragged on slow 
enough for Barbara. The seasons came 
and went, and she scarcely noticed. Her 
aunt’s words roused her from her apathy 
one winter morning. 

“ Mercy only knows whose money we 
are living on,I don’t! Mr. Thorn has 
trumped up some story about the remnants 
of your father’s fortune, but I do n’t believe 
one word of it. He has bought Sea View 
and calls us his tenants, but Heaven only 
knows where he gets his rent from. To 
think of me and my daughter being beggars 
at my time of iife.” 

She took refuge in her cambric handker- 
chief, and Barbara, with bitterness in her 
heart, ran out to meet Adrience ia the hall. 

_ Adrience’s eyes, too, were red with weep- 
ing. 

“He ’s married! the mean, mercenary 
wretch ! and to that horrid old maid too!” 

Barbara caught at the paper in her 
cousin’s hand. 

Yes, there it was, —a marriage in Paris, 
and the contracting parties were Miss Pris- 
cilla Cropsy and Mr. Guy Creswell. 

“I never thought that of Guy Creswell,” 
went on Adrience, unmindful of Barbara's 
dreadful pallor. “I wish him joy of his 
bargain, 1 am sure!” 

Her loud sobs contradicted her words and 
she flounced into her mother’s room, leav- 
ing Barbara alone with her misery. 

Spring has come again, and with it 
another lover to Barbara. 

Derrick Thorn stands in the garden fasten- 
ing a daisy-chain in her garden-hat. Bar- 
bara’s eyes, larger and sadder than of old, 
are fixed soberly on his face, and she does 
not droop or tremble at his words. 
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“ Barbara,” he says sadly, “ bear with me 
alittle. If it were possible I would not in- 
trude my troublesome personality upon you, 
but it is not my selfish love that prompts 
me, it is for your future that I am speaking. 
Your aunt has some silly scruples, in fact 
will not remain at Sea View with Adrience 
unless — try to think kindly of me, dear — 
unless you consent to stay as my wife.” 

She arises at his words, as if to escape. 

He says mechanically — 

“It will always be a bome for your aunt 
and Adrience.” 

“A home for them,” she murmurs. 
Money for them! Will you give me money 
for aunt and Adrience, Derrick? The 
money they say poor papa stole from 
them!” 

Her lip quivers, and she bursts into ago- 
nized sobs. 

“ Yes, love,” he whispers, with a tremor 
in his voice. “ Money for them and plenty 
of it for you, too, my darling, Barbara, I 
will make you love me some day.” 

She scarcely notices as he takes her in 
his arms. She is past feeling or caring for 
his tenderness. Here is a way to cancel 
her father’s debts, and she does not realize 
the wrong she is doing the noble man who 
is willing to pay them. 

September again and Barbara is to be 
married soon. Derrick is by her every day, 
and reads, walks or drives as she desires. 
He lives only for her, and she realizes it 
with a dumb sort of gratitude. She can 
bear his kisses now without shrinking, and 
even returns them shyly when he bids her. 

They are peacefully happy one evening, 
when Adrience, as usual, bursts in with a 
piece of news. 

“Well, he has got what he was after. 
She is dead at last, poor thing!” 

Barbata pushes away from Derrick vol- 
untarily. 

“Do n’t stare at me like.a couple of 
mummies. I mean Guy Creswall. His wife 
died some three months ago in Rome ; but 
I would n’t have him now, not if he came 
to me on bended knees! ” 

No one replies. 

Barbara and Derrick still sit together, but 
the moon has gone behind a cloud, and both 
feel chilled and unhappy. 

Her lips are cold when he kisses her good- 
night and her hand trembles in his clasp. 

“ Good-night, little sweetheart,” he 
whispers, “ and God give you peace.” 

In his supreme love he never dreams of 
doubting ber, and leaves her till the morrow 
without fear. 

That morrow comes, and Barbara cannot 
rest. Noon foilows morning, and still she 
lies upon her bed fighting a newly resur- 
rected tenderness. 

The room grows stifling, and hastily dress- 


ing she steals out into the early afternoon 
air. On to the sea and Valhalla, where she 
had never before trusted herself since that 
fatally happy day so many months ago, 
Some one is there when she enters. 
Barbara and Creswell stand once more 


together where they parted two years 
before. 


CHAPTER III. 


** So I, being checked, am with my path at strife 
Which led to such a chasm, and there doth end. 
False path! it cost me priceless years of life,— 
My well-beloved friend.” 


HE girl had gained a certain nobility 

of expression, a care-worn yet self- 

reliant look, while the years have left other 
marks upon Creswell’s countenance. 

Creswell takes one hurried step forward, 
and, as she turus faintly to leave him, 
places himself before her. 

“ Barbara, love.” 

He only half breathes the words, yet her 
trembling form shows that she hears them. 

She struggles for a moment with her 
emotion, and tries to free herself from the 
power that is fast controlling her. 

Creswell, with triumphant eyes, reads his 
influence, and, taking her in his arms, presses 
one long impassioned kiss upon her lips. 

Barbara is the first to speak. 

“Oh, what a lost creature Iam! Will I 
ever be forgiven, I wonder?” 

“Forgiven for what?” he. whispers. 
“Do we not love each other better than the 
whole world, Barby? It is natural, right; 
it is no sin.” 

“ Oh, but it is,” she sobs. “I have been 
weak, wicked. We have forgotten all we 
should have remembered. We have for- 
gotten — Derrick.” 

Creswell mutters something that sounds 
very much like “ Derrick be hanged!” but 
the next moment he has soothed aer into 
forgetfulness with his caresses. 

They sit there together far into the twi- 
light, and part engaged lovers. Barbara 
forgets to be sad as Cresweil kisses the 
tears of contrition from her lashes. 

“The sin would be in marrying him 
when you do not love him,” he says again 
and again. “ You would wrong all of us by 
such a step, Barbara. Thorn will be hap- 
pier without you, and 1”—— 

His longing eyes finish the argument for 
him, and Barbara is won, but it is at the cost 
of her better nature. 

Surely she has paid a fabulous price for 
her happiness. 

After she leaves Creswell she realizes this, 
and tosses to and fro on her, narrow bed, 
suffering intensely under her conflicting 
emotions of passionate love and torturing 
self-condemnation. 
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“ Wretched girl that I am,” she whispers. 
“ Whose fault is it, 1 wonder?” 

Reason answers that it is the fault of the 
man she loves. Memory recalls the tender 
scenes of the past, when he won her girlish 
love; the subsequent desertion of herself 
for wealth, and his treacherous return to her 
just as she had begun to find peace ina 
good man’s love. Reason tells her all this, 
and yet she will not listen. 

Instead, she writes a few hurried words to 
Derrick, blaming herself severely for the 
past, yet telling ‘him that her love is not and 
never can be his. She has mistaken her 
feelings and prays God to comfort him if 
she has pained him by telling him the truth. 
It seems a cruel mockery to her, even as 
she writes, and she sheds a few more tears 
at the thought ot the noble heart she is 
wounding. 

Creswell’s step sounds outside. Derrick 
and his note are put out of the way as un- 
comfortable reminders of the past, and 
fickle Barbara gives herself up to love and 
a fitful fever of happiness. 

She hears no more of Derrick after that. 
Mrs. Cresweli and Adrience have left, and 
Sea View is closed. Damon is its only ten- 
ant, and he tells the inquiring villagers that 
“the master has gone to forrin parts.” 

Barbara is glad of this, glad to have the 
man she has wronged out of sight of her 
happiness. She boards quietly in the vil- 
lage now, and the two lovers only count the 
hours when they are apart. 

Creswell has left her one evening, 
blessed with even the memory of his 
presence, as she always is after parting with 
him, wher a shuffling step sounds on the 
walk outside, and Barbara looks out to meet 
Damon’s eyes, watching her curiously from 
underneath their shaggy brows. 

“T thought, Miss, | would wait until he 
were gone,” he says, with an expressive 
jerk of his right thumb over his shoulder. 
“The master has wrote I should put it in 
your own hands at onct. It’s from forrin 
parts.” 

Barbara recognizes Derrick’s firm hand 
with a thrill of fear. 

She hardly knows what she dreads, but 
she feels sure her paradise is h2r’s no 
longer. Already she is outside the gate, 
and the angel, with flaming sword, forbids 
her return. 

It scarcely surprises her as she reads. 
She has expected some fearful retribution 
during all those blissful moments of sinful 
happiness, and it has come at last! 

“T trust to God,” the letter says, “ that I 
am yet in time. Believe me, no mean 


spirit of revenge prompts me to this action. 
It is a duty # owe to my God, and the 
woman I once loved. Guy Creswell’s wife 
still lives, I came across her, trying to 


hide from him, poor thing! in Paris. She 
has allowed him to believe her dead, having 
found out that he never loved her; and 
wept like a child when I told her of the sin 
she was innocently committing. 

“Trust me, Barbara, and save yourself 
from a fate worse than death. You must 
conquer your love, and that God will give 
you strength to do so is the prayer of your 
still devoted friend, DERRICK.” 


She did not notice the kind tone of the 
letter in those first fearful moments, but 
later it calmed and comforted her. 

She only felt now a wild desire to get 
away; to go anywhere out of the sight of 
the man she loved. 

She would not trust herself in his 
presence, or listen to his explanations or 
sophistical reasoning. In her temporarily 
clear vision, she detected his falseness, and 
feared her own irresolute will. 

“I have sinned once; I may again,” she 
sobbed. “God alone knows what would 
become of me if I saw him again. I will 
not risk it. I will go at once.” 

Creswell received a few words of farewell 
from her in the evening mail. 

The letter closed with these words: — 


“Your wife is in Paris. Do not seek me, 
for I am going away to conquer my love 
and become a better woman. Thank God, 
I can still sign myself 


ARBARA KEITH.” 


It was bravely done, but do not think that 
she did not suffer in the doing of it. She 
was naturally weak and passionate. In her 
dull rooms, in a strange city, when brain 
and body were overworked, and life seemed 
not worth the having, memories of her past 
would come back to mock her, and she 
would cry despairingly for her lost hap- 
piness. 

“It was all I had,” she would whisper to 
a voice within that reproved her for her 
weakness. “If it is wrong, it is dearer to 
me than anything else in existence. 

Then passionate weeping would relieve 
her, and she would awaken to thank God for 
saving her from herself and everlasting 
ruin. 

So, during two years of privation ard 
seli-torture, she fought the good fight and 
came off conqueror. 

When she telt quite sure of herself and 
had turned her back resoluteiy on her past, 
she met him again ove afternoon in the 
park. 

She was about to pass him, but with one 
hand he grasped her somewhat rudely by 
the arm. 

“You shall not escape me again. I have 
hoped, prayed, — you need not look incredu- 


lous, | can pray —for this meeting! Bar- 
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bara, listen to me I implore you!” He had 
expected her to deny him with passionate 
vehemence, and was surprised at the cool- 
ness of her eyes and touch. 

“Do n't excite yourself, Mr. Creswell,” 
removing his grasp upon her arm with her 
gloved hand, I am perfectly willing to hear 
any explanation you may choose to make. 
It can make no difference now,” she added, 
with a laugh of weariness, 

The gay, care-free Barbara, whose every 
word had had a ring of laughter in it, was 

one. He felt that instinctively as he 
ooked at the grave, stately woman before 
him. His eyes feil beneath her steady 
aze and, unconsciously, he stammered, as 
fe tried to excuse his past. 

“I thought her dead, Barbara, when I 
came to you again. You believe it, do you 
not, and forgive me? She is dead now,” 
he almost whispered the words, “or I 
would not have risked meeting you again. 
She knew that I loved you from the first, 
and sent me back to you. You'll take me, 
won’t you, love? and give me a little taste 
of happiness ere my wretched life ends! ” 

Barbara sincerely pitied the man, as she 
listened, but wondered at her own evenly 
beating heart. He had not the power to 
quicken its throbs now. She even found 
his passionate appeal tiresome. 

She turned from him fretfuliy; then, with 
a touch of kindlier feeling, paused. 

“1 am sorry for you, Guy. I forgive you 
all the pain you have cost me, — and God 
knows you have destroyed my life’s peace, — 
and more than thatl cannot do. I wrote 


= that I was going away to conquer my 


ve, and I wrote you truly. I have con- 
quered it. 

She held out one hand to him in token of 
farewell. He saw that further appeal would 
be useless. His would never be the voice 
to bring the light of love to those tender 
eyes. The magical power to move her to 
deepest feeling was not his as it had been 
in that olden time, and to cover his agitation 
he refused her proffered hand, and walked 
away, leaving her alone in the dusky twi- 


light. 


Summer has come, and Barbara is again 

the sea. 

It is éarly morning, as she walks wist- 
fully past Sea View, but not so early that 
Damon is not out viewing the clouds. 

The old man’s eyes open spasmodically 
at sight of her. 

“ Why, shiver my head if ’t aint Miss Bar- 
bara!” 

Barbara laughs. 

“Your remembrance of me is flattering, 
Damon. I fancied that I had changed so, 
that old friends would not recognize me.” 

“Well, some might n’t;” says Damon, 


“but I have knowed ye too long to be 
fooled by yer pale cheeks and big eyes. 
Are ye going up to the house, miss?” 

“T do n’t know,” answered Barbara, with 
alonging look. “Is it closed, Damon?” 

“Closed? Of course!” says the old man, 
turning his head to cough. “ All yer have 
ter do is ter walk right in at the side door. 
Here ’s the key, and make yerself ter home 
till I come up. If the master was there 
he ’d give yer leave.” 

_ “If the master were there, I should n’t 
go,” laughs Barbara. 

How familiar it all looks as she walks up 
the broad path. Barbara can hardly realize 
the years’ changes, and almost expects 
Adrience to fly down the steps and meet 
her with her old-time, teasing laugh. 

But all is silent as she walks across the 
veranda, and fits the key in the lock of the 
side door, It opens noiselessly, and with 
quickly-beating heart, she stands once more 
under the roof of her childhood’s home. 

Room after room she enters, — parlors, 
well-loved library, and sunny room, where 
her father and mother had so often romped 
with her in her earlier years. She fears 
that she has overrated her strength, and 
with a sob, closes the door. 

“One more spot to visit,” she sighs, “ and 
then I shall have finished.” 

She climbs the stairs to her own pretty 
room, and pauses astonished. 

Everything here is untouched. The 
same toilet, faded window and bed curtains, 
even the little wicker chair, tied with blue 
ribbons, in which she used to sit and rock 
away the long summer afternoons. 

There is a book on the table. She notes 
with alarm that it is open, and between its 
pages is a black ribbon. It is old and 
worn, but Barbara knows it to be one she 
had worn the morning Derrick first kissed 
her. 

“How he loved me,” she sobs, pressing 
ribbon and book to her lips. 

A man has entered the room, and in his 
surprise, throws over a small stand near the 
door. She turns in terror, and their eyes 
meet, 

And what is this that happens now? 
He surely has cause to hate her, and she, 
of course, can never hope for forgiveness, 
and yet they are close together, and she 
seeks refuge in his arms, and finds hap- 
piness in the assurances of love he is pour- 
ing into her ear. 

“1 have loved you for months,” she sobs, 
“but I never was going to ruin your life by 
letting you know.” 

Derrick takes her face between his palms 
and searches it long and earnestly. 

“I believe that you do love me at last, 
Barbara,” he says, with a satisfied sigh. 

“How could I help it?” she cries and 
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then from her lips come the words: “ For- 
give me, Derrick, for I can never forgive 
myself! I am so unworthy!” 

He kisses the doubt from her lips, and 
foolish, faulty Barbara is at peace. 

Damon winks knowingly when the wed- 
ding is announced to him. 


“And is n’t it meself that made the 
match!” he exclaims. “ Did n’t I give her 
the key to the master’s heart ?” 

As no one understands the joke he has it 
all to himself, and chuckles complacently 
over the uumberless mugs of beer he is 
swallowing in konor of the day. 


THE WISHING-WELL. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


OUR in the afternoon, and a 
brilliant August sun blazing down on 
a lovely country lane, and glowing on the 
purple foxgloves and tangled masses of 
honeysuckle and convolvulus in its high 
banks and hedges; a tall young man in a 
brown shooting-coat and leather gaiters, 
and a young lady in a rather tumbled hol- 
land dress and broad-brimmed sun-hat, with 
a bunch of scarlet poppies in her hand, 
standing together in earnest conversation at 
a bend of the lane. 

“You always try to turn it aside,” the 
young fellow was saying in an impatient 
voice. “But you shall listen to me this 
ence, Francia, I have made up my mind 
to have an answer one way or another be- 
fore you go away; and” —— 

“ Harry,” the girl interrupted rather pet- 
tishly, “1 do wish you would not worry me 
so! What is the use?” 

“Not much that I can see,” returned 
Harry bitterly. “ But at least you can give 
me an answer —either * Yes’ or ‘ No,.’” 

“TI will say ‘No,’ if you wish it,” said 
Francia demurely, while a saucy smile 
curled the corners of her rosy mouth, and 
her brown eyes glanced half mischievously, 
half seriously, at the speaker, who from his 
stalwart height of five feet eleven was look- 
ing down at her with most earnest and be- 
seeching gaze. 

* Will you be serious?” cried the young 
fellow apeeetin, “Do n’t you see how 
you torture me? You lauch and turn every- 
thing I say into a jest; you do n’t even 
seem to believe me; while I — oh, why can- 
not I make you feel how I love you? I 
have no rest for thinking of you. I am 
always trying to meet you,—to see you,” he 
added, with passionate emphasis. 

“Yes, I know,” said Francia com- 
posedly; “and I wish that you would not. 


It is very embarrassing, for we are always 
meeting some one we know; and people 
talk, —— 

“ What if they do?” interposed Harry. 
“TI do not care. It is not my fault that 
it is not all as clear as the day. I tell you 
what it is, Francia, I will not stand any more 
nonsense. I will have it all settled betore 
you go away tomurrow. Which is it to be 
— ‘Yes’ or ‘No’?” 

The girl looked up at him with her clear 
bright eyes — eyes that met his own far too 
frankly; toe faint wild-rose tint in her 
cheeks never heightened under his earnest 
gaze. His words, half tender, half impa- 
tient, awoke no sentiment stronger than co- 
quettish, wilful mischief. 

“Mr. Bolton,” she began, with demure 
emphasis, “your memory must be sin- 
gularly short. I think I tare already said 
‘No’ exactly five times. However, if it 
will satisfy you, I will say it again.” 

The young fellow turned away angrily; 
and Francia, with a mischievous glance, 
went on; — 

“ T suppose you anticipate the appearance 
of a rival at Scarswood, and want to be sure 
of me beforehand? It is very flattering to 
my vanity, Mr. Bolton; but I prefer my lib- 
erty till after my visit is over.” 

“Will you give me a decided answer 
then?” asked Harry eagerly. 

“Perhaps I may,” said Wierda, with an 
arch look, “if I do not see any pne I like 
better there.” 

An expreesion of bitter anger crossed the 
young man’s face, 

“T have brought this upon myself,” he 
said in an unsteady voice. “I have laid 
my love at your feet, Francia, and you mock 
at it and me. I have entreated and im- 
plored you, as I think no man ever did be- 
fore, and you answer bya sneer. But it is 
not too late; and I ‘ll play the fool no 
longer! I swear, Francia” —— 
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The girl laid her hand on his arm and 
looked up at him with all the laughter gone 
out of her beautiful eyes. 

“Harry,” she said —and her voice was 
reproachful—“I have never sneered. I 
could not. We have always been friends, 
and I could not sneer at my friend. I have 
laughed —I do not deny it; but it was all 
in good-fellowship, and because laughing 
is better than sighing; and you know 
Harry” —and here the laugh came spark- 
ling into Francia’s eyes again—“ you 
would persist in being such a horribly 
‘blighted being’ sometimes, that I could 
not really help it.” 

“It all seems ridiculous enough to you, 
I dare say, Francia,” said Harry wrathfully, 
not much appeased by his lady-love’s view 
of his devotion to herself. 

“I think it does,” owned Francia, with 
outspoken frankness. “You see, Harry, 
we have known each other all our lives. 
Why, the very first thing I caa remember is 
your giving me a set of doll’s tea-things, 
which you had saved up your pocket money 
to buy for me; and I cried because the tea- 
pot would not pour, and you threw it into 
the fire in a passion. Do you re- 
member?” 

“ No, I do n’t think I do,” said Harry, his 
brown face relaxing into a half smile. 

“Well, it is true,” continued Francia. 
“And it does seem absurd that, after hav- 
ing played together, and quarreled with each 
other, and tormented each other, since we 
were little children, we should marry each 
other as the climax tu it all.” 

“On, Francia, if you only would!” said 
Harry, turning to her eagerly. 

“Harry, do not urge me; I cannot prom- 
ise,” she answered. “I do not know my 
own mind; I do not know whether I care 
for you or not. I have lived here all my 
life in this country village, and the rest of 
the world seems such a wonderful, vast 
mysterious place, full of all sorts of possi- 
biiities. I must try it for myself. Harry, 
you must leave things as they are; I would 
say ‘ Yes,’ if I could, but I cannot.” 

“I wish I were going with you to Scars- 
wood tomorrow,” said Harry jealously. 
“There will be any number of fellows 
there.” 

“I wish you were,” returned Francia 
honestly, “though I do n’t see what ‘fel- 
lows’ have to do with it—for J am hor- 
tibly afraid of travelling alone. There are 
three tunnels and two junctions, and I have 
to change carriages twice. 1 have a pre- 
sentiment that I shall lose my luggage and 
arrive at Scarswood with a bag and an 
umbrella.” 

“I shall come to the station to see you 
off,” said Harry, laughing; “and I will tell 


train, is 1t not? Do the whole family of 
brothers escort you to the station?” 

“ Yes, of course. When did you say you 
were coming to Scarswood?” 

“My uncle asked me for the first—a 
fortnight yesterday. Francia, you will not 
forget me while” —— 

“Oh, Harry, please don’t begin again! 
Of course I shall not forget you. Good- 
bye; and if I do come to grief on the jour- 
ney tomorrow, do not be very disconsolate.” 

She gave him a parting glance fuil of 
mischief, and then set off at a brisk pace 
down the lane toward her home, leaving 
Mr. Bolton gazing after her in much doubt 
and perplexity. 

“Of course,” he sighed disconsolately, 
“there will be half a dozen fellows after 
her at Scarswood — confound them ! — and 
riding, and driving, and flirting, and tennis. 
It is enough to drive one wild to think of it, 
when I shall not be there. Oh, hang it 
all!” 

And, meditating moodily on the vivid 
picture bis imagination had conjured u 
Mr. Bolton turned about and walked slowly 
back to his own house at Silverlands. 

Francia, as she had said, could not re- 
member the time when Harry Bolton was 
not her devoted slave, always at hand when 
she wanted him, always ready and willing 
to obey her commands, always seeking or 
inventing excuses to see her. And so it 
was the old story over again. Harry was 
too devoted, and Francia was wilful. Had 
he been, or affected to be, more indifferent, 
Miss Francia would not have been so hard 
to win, or had she had any opportunity of 
comparing him with others, she might not 
have thought so lightly of his devotion. 
But Broughton Vicarage was far away from 
the world, and Francia, the only girl among 
five boys, not easily parted with; so this 
invitation to Lady Bolton’s — Lady Bolton 
was her mother’s old friend — was the first 
real glimpse of gaiety the girl had ever 
had; and Francia was radiant with delight 
at the prospect of enjoyment opening out 
before her. 

Notwithstanding all her anxiety respect- 
ing tunnels and trains and junctions, and 
troubles about boxes and tickets, Francia 
found herself next day as far on her jour- 
ney as Crofton Junction without any mis- 
fortune having befailen her. 

She was standing on the platform waiting 
for the train that should convey her on to 
Scarsdale. About a dozen persons were 
loitering about—two or three country- 
women with huge baskets, half a dozen 
working-men, their tools slung over their 
shoulders, a gamekeeper with a couple of 
dogs in a leash, and a tall gentleman saun- 
tering quietly up and down with the cool. 
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self possessed air of a man who had seen 
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too much of the world to disturb himself 
about anything. 

He glanced once or twice at Francia, who 
was keeping an anxious guard over her 
belongings, and betraying in every attitude 
the nervousness and fidgetiness she felt. 

“ Other side for the down train!” called 
out the station master, coming out of his 
Office, watch in hand. 

A great bell suddenly began ringing close 
beside Francia; and a porter rushed by 
shouting :— 

“ Now then for Retwood, Fromby, Scars- 
dale, High Leigh!” 

Frightened and nervous, Francia started, 
and, without thinking what she was doing, 
sprang down two or three awkward steps 
and essayed to cross the rails. 

“Come by the bridge, miss!” shouted 
the station-master. 

“Come back!” cried the porter. “ This 
side for Scarsdale!” 

“Make haste! You can get up the 
crossing!” roared some one else. 

Francia, flurried by the shouts, scarcely 
knowing what she did, ran back across the 
rails, dropped her umbrella, stooped to pick 
it up, and, as she rose up again, saw in a 
confused sort of way the faces of horror on 
the platform, and heard frantic screams of 
alarm mingled with a rushing sound close 
behind her. 

A great dread came upon her. She made 
one wild spring towards the platform, and 
fainted as a strong man’s arm grasped her 
round the waist and dragged her, insensible, 
but safe, from the crushing wheels of the 
engine that came rolling up at that mo- 
ment. , 

She knew nothing of the hubbub and 
confusion that followed. When she re- 
covered consciousness, she was lying on the 
couch in the waiting-room, while a stout 
country-woman, in a state of great excite- 
ment, was alternately fanning her with a 
newspaper, and plying her with a huge bot- 
tle of smelling-salts. A tall dark gentle- 
man stood by the table, and a small crowd 
of lookers-on peered in at the doorway. 
Francia looked round bewildered. 

“ What is the matter?” she asked faintly. 

“Matter enough,” said the country- 
woman. “Sakes alive, miss! but you ‘d just 
have been killed, but for that gentleman 
there!’ — indicating the stranger by the 
table. “If he had n’t a kep’ hold on you 
fast, you ’d have——— But there —it ’s 
too horrid to think on! Take some more 
water, dear heart. Are you better now?” 

“Yes, thank you,” said Francia, sitting 
up, and putting aside the fan and smelling- 
ar “It was stupid of me to faint, 

— 


“ Time ’s up, Major Dunbar,” interrupted 


and addressing the tall gentleman. “ You 
are going to Scarsdale too, miss, are you 
not?” he added, turning to Francia. 

“ Yes,” she said hurriedly, rising to her 
feet. “Is it time? I must not miss the 
train; but her face was deathly white, and 
she trembled so violently that she sank 
down again upon the sofa. 

“ Allow me,” said the gentleman author- 
itively ; and, without waiting for her con- 
sent, he drew Francia’s arm within his, half 
led, half supported her out into the open 
air, and, after she had shaken hands with 
the kindly market-woman, installed her in a 
carriage with her own crimson shawl 
wrapped round her, and then jumped in 
himself, 

Some one slammed the door, and the 
train rushed away before poor Francia had 
time to recover her wits or to utter a word 
of remonstrance or thanks. 

It all happened so quickly that for a min- 
ute or two she wondered if it was all a hid- 
eous dream; but, as witness of the fear- 
fully narrow escape she had had, the lower 
flounces on the skirt of her pretty summer 
dress hung in ribbons round her feet, and 
some scraps of kid and a few buttons were 
all that remained of a pair of boots she had 
contemplated with much satisfaction that 
morning. Nothing but sheer strength had 
dragged her from the clutches of the crush- 
ing iron monster. 

With a strange feeling of faintness and 
nervousness she lay back in her seat; every 
limb was trembling, and it was as much as 
she could do to keep herself from bursting 
into a fit of hysterical tears. Her fellow- 
traveller, after one or two small! attentions 
and half a dozen sharp glances at her 
blanched face, considerately left her in 
quiet to recover herself. 

It was some time before the nervous 
shuddering abated and a particle of color 
crept into her pale cheeks, and longer still 
before she dared venture to trust her voice 
even to utter a word of thanks to her pre- 
server. She had partly raised herself with 
the intention of speaking to him, when the 
train slackened speed, and drew up at a 
quiet roadside station, 

“ Ah, here is Scarsdale!” said Major 
Dunbar, letting down the window. “ You 
get out here, I think?” he interrogated, 
turning to Francia. 

Scarcely waiting for her affirmative, he 
jumped on to the platform, and in a few 
moments Francia found herself and her be- 
longings taken out of the carriage and 
placed upon a seat; then, with a brief word 
of command to her not to move, he went off 
to the luggage-van and promptly gathered 
together a miscellaneous collection of port- 
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manteaus, gun-cases, hat-boxes, and her 
own canvas-covered trunks, 
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“The carriage is here for you, sir, from 
Scarswood,” said a footman, suddenly ap- 
pearing and touching his hat to Major Dun- 
bar as he once more stood by Francia. 

“All right, returned Major Dunbar. 
*Put my things in, and” 

“] was to meet a young lady too, sir,” 
interrupted the man, glancing doubtfully at 
Francia — Miss Forwood.” 

“I am Miss Forwood,” said Francia, half 
rising. 

« Oh, then we are still fellow-travellers ! ” 
said Major Dunbar, raisiag his hat with a 
slight smile; ana, offering his arm, he led 
her to the carriage standing in the roadway 
outside the station, put her in, and, telling 
the coachman to drive carefuily, took his 
seat beside her. 

“It is a beautiful country; but the roads 
are simply atrocivus,” he remarked, as the 
carriage turned into a lane bordered with a 
wild tangle of flowers and ferns, but having 
two deep cart-ruts down each side. “Have 
you been here before?” 

“ No—at least, not since I was a child,” 
said Francia. Then rallying her energies 
— for there was something in Major Dun- 
bar’s quiet avoidance of the subject that 
made it difficult for her to speak — she 
raised her eyes, full of bright tears, to him, 
and said, “ You have saved my life; but for 
you I should have been killed. How am I 
to thank you?” 

“ By taking more care of it in future,” 
answered Major Dunbar rather gruffly. 
“I never saw a more foolish thing in my 
life. Of what were you dreaming?” 

“I do not know. I was so confused and 

. Startled that | never heard the train till it 

was close upon me,” said Francia humbly. 

“Well, 1 advise you to have your wits 
more about you next time, or you may not 

et off scot-tree. Your friends should not 
et you travel alone till you can take proper 
care: of yourself,” observed Francia’s pre- 
server, with out-spoken bluntness; and 
then he turned to the window and looked 

out persistently, as if he had had quite suf- 

ficient of the subject. 

Francia retired within herself, feeling as 
if a sudden shower of cold water had been 
dashed over her. Never had she been so 
completely snubbed and lectured in her life. 
She colored up and looked scrutinizingly at 
her companion, wondering what manner of 
man he might be who could so completely 
reverse the order of things and treat her, 
Miss Francia Forwood, so cavalieriy. 

He was not so very young —“ Thirty-five, 
if he is aday,” thought Francia criticizingly 
—and had a clearly-cut thin face, much 
bronzed, and more remarkable for power 
and determination than beauty, keen steady 
gray eyes, which had a trick of looking one 
very straight in the face, and a slightly sar- 


castic mouth shaded by dark silky mous- 
taches. He was tall and athletic in figure, 
and held himself with a sort of military 
squareness and precision significant of his 
profession. 

As the carriage swept in at the lodge- 
gates of Scarswood, Major Dunbar turned 
abruptly to Francia. 

“] dislike a fuss above al] things, Miss 
Forwood. Will you oblige me by not men- 
tioning your accident to any one?” 

“I do not think I can help it,” hesitated 
Francia, inwardly conscious that her ner- 
vousness and agitation, if not patent to 
Major Dunbar, would not escape the scru- 
tiny of Lady Bolton’s kind quick eyes. 

He glanced sharply at her halt-averted 
pale face. 

“Well, perhaps you cannot,” he agreed. 
“T suppose Lady Bolton will want some exe 
planation about your pale cheeks and torn 
dress ; but, at any rate, you need not men- 
tion my name,” 

“1 will not, if you dislike it,” said Fran- 
cia timidly. 

“Thanks,” he returned. “I should dis- 
like it exceedingly,” and muttering some- 
thing not very complimentary about chatter- 
ing old women and a nine-days’ wonder, 
Francia’s preserver turned the handle of the 
carriage door, and was out on the step al- 
fo before the horses drew up at the hall 

oor. 


CHAPTER II. 


Sl days passed quickly at Scarswooa. 

Francia had been there three weeks, 
and the time seemed to have flown on the 
wings of the wind. What with long morn- 
ing rides over the breezy fells, impromtu 
luncheons at the cover sides, ai] among the 
purple heather and golden bracken, spiteful 
games of tennis, laughing five-o’clock 
kettledrums, where the day’s doings were 
chronicled, and plans made for the next — 
how fast the days had gone! 

There was rather a large purty in the 
house, but there were not many young peo- 
ple, excepting Francia herself, Alice and 
Mary Bolton, and two or three gentlemen. 
As Mr. Harry Bolton had anticipated, 
Francia was the centre of attraction. Her 
fresh brightness and frank careless grace, 
no less than her fair spirited face, drew a 
circle of admirers around her. Only one 
person seemed proof against her fascina- 
tion, and that person was the one above all 
others Francia would fain have conciliated. 
But Major Dunbar held steadily aloof 
not discourteously or indeed visibly to an 
outsider; but still Francia knew that, of all 
there, he alone withheld allegiance to her, 
and would not own her sway. 
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On the first of September Harry Bolton 
arrived and speedily manitested his disgust 
at the state of affairs, one unlucky aspirant 
to Miss Forwood’s favor, who seemed to 
hold the position of first favorite for the 
moment, being the special object of his 
aversion. Many an hour did he spend very 
unprofitably in anathematizing the uncon- 
scious Mr. Vernon; many a cigar did he 
smoke in wrath and indignation at what he 
termed “ Francia’s caprice.” 

One evening a grand tournament at 
tennis was going on. In an avenue divided 
from the tennis-ground by a belt of shrubs, 
Harry Bolton and Major Dunbar were 
slowly pacing to and fro smoking their 
after-dinner cigars. Harry looked moody, 
and kept glancing uneasily in the direction 
of the tennis-ground, where the battle be- 
tween the rival sides was raging fast and 
furiously. Francia was there in her pretty 
pale blue muslin and broad-brimmed hat, 
with Mr. Vernon in close attendance, her 
partner and upholder in all the clever play 
with which she was astonishing her oppo- 
nents. 

“TI am going on a yachting expedition to 
Norway in a fortnight, Harry,” said Major 
Dunbar. “ Will you come with me? Le 
Feu Follet is in first-rate trim, and Chester- 
ton and Faulkner have promised to join me. 
Will you come too?” 

“TI do n’t know,” said Harry absently, 
staring at a glimpse of pale blue between 
two tall shrubs. 

The major directed one of his sharpest 
looks at his companion. 

“Do n’t know!” he repeated. “Do n’t 
know what? ” 

Harry shook himself, with a rather dis- 
mal laugh. 

“ Well, you see, Dunbar, I do n’t know — 
in fact, I can’t teli. I think you will have 
to excuse me, for I—I may”--— And 
here Harry broke off helplessly, and 
stopped in his walk just where a gap in the 
hedge gave an uninterrupted view of the 
tennis-ground and the group of players 
thereon. 

“ Ah,” said Major Dunbar, giving a low 
whistle of infinite significance, “1 under- 
stand!” 

Harry turned upon him fiercely. 

“What do you mean? and ene do you 
understand ?” he said hotly. 

“Do n’t bite my head off!” retorted 
Major Dunbar coolly. “I only mean that, 
if you and Miss Forwood could manage to 
arrange matters before the eighth, you 
might as well come with me to Norway.” 

“Arrange matters! Miss Forwood!” 
echoed Harry. “Who told you anything 
about Francia and me?” 

“Nobody. But, when I leave a friend 
apparently in full possession of his senses, 


and come back and find him completely 
moonstruck, I naturally look out for the 


cause,” returned Major 


unbar coollv. “It 


is very apparent in your case, Harry; so, 
as I said, if you can arrange matters before 
the eighth 

“There is no chance of arranging 


matters now,” said Harry, relapsing into 
moodiness again. “That confounded 
Vernon has spoilt it all!” 

“ Well, old fellow, I do not want to pry 
into your secrets; but, if the all-accom- 
plished Mr. Vernon is the only impediment 
in the way of your success, I should 
simply ” —— 

“ Well?” queried Harry, as Major Dun- 
bar stopped thoughtfully and knocked the 
ash off his cigar. 

“Put him out of it,” was the energetic 
reply. “If I mistake not, you have the 
prior claim. Why do you not fight it out 
with him instead of mooning about like a 
sentimental school-girl?” 

“Fight it out! A great deal of good that 
would do with Fran— Miss Forwood!” 
said Harry. “No; it might have come all 
right before, but now” And again 
Harry stopped short, scowling at the uncon- 
scious Mr. Vernon, who was keeping the 
game up with great skill and dexterity” 
“ Hang it all,” he continued savagely, “ if I 
had only had the iuck to save her life like 
you did, 1” —— 

“Who told you that?” interrupted the 
major suspiciously. 

“The station-master at Crofton. I wish 
it had been I,” sighed the disconsolate 
lover. 

“ That you might have been married out - 
of sheer gratitude,” was the slightly con- 
temptuous answer. “Good Heavens! Harry, 
why do n’t you go in and win? What has 
a good-looking young fellow like you, with 
five thousand a year, to fear? Miss 
Forwood is not likely to reject you for the 
sake of that sentimental and very briefless 
barrister. You forget what a very eligible 
parti you are.” 

Harry threw away his cigar impatiently. 

“You always manage to look at things 
from such a very commonplace point of 
view, Dunbar,” he said. “I do not think 
my being such an ‘eligible parti, as you 
term it, has ever entered into Miss For- 
wood’s mind.” 

“Perhaps not,” returned Major Dunbar 
indifferently. “But the question is not 
whether Miss Forwood has or has not 
calculated on you: possessions, but whether 
you are going to let the worthy Mr. Vernon 
walk over the course, which, it seems to 
me, he is doing at present. If I were you, 
I should begin at once by jumping over this 
railing and making an irrupticn into that 
game of tennis. Our friend the Larrister is 
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having it all his own way with a vengeance. 
Look !” 


He pointed with his cigar to the group on 
the tennis-lawn. Mr. Vernon was knee:ing 
on the grass at Francia’s feet with an air of 
intense devotion, and, under pretence of 
adjusting her shoe-string, was conveying 
any amount of homage to his fair partner, 
while Francia was glancing down at him 
with an arch smile in her bright eyes, and a 
look of mischief irresistibly piquant on her 
face. 

In another moment Harry had cleared 
the railing and was hastening rapidly over 
the lawn, wrath on his brow and vengeance 
in his heart. 

Major Dunbar leant over the bars, watch- 
ing him as he joined the group, and noting 
closely the air of frank unembarrassed famil- 
iarity with which Francia turned to him, the 
undisguised smile of pleasure which lighted 
up her eyes at his appearance. 

“ I think I have roused Harry at last,” he 
soliloquized. “I wonder how it will end? 
She does not care for Mr. Vernon, and I 
do not think she does for Harry, either. 
What a spirited face she has! She is like 
a briar rose set round with little wilful 
thorns. lf” 

The “if” was a very comprehensive one. 
It took a fresh cigar aad another hour’s 
pacing up and down the avenue to settle it 
satisfactorily; and then Major Dunbar 
walked into the drawing-room and played 
chess with Alice Bolton, and, to his adver- 
Sary’s utter amazement and his own discom- 
fiture, got checkmated twice running. 


CHAPTER III. 


RANCIA sat dreaming before the fire in 

her own room, her bright hair unbound 

and streaming in thick waves over her white 

dressing-gown, her eyes fixed on the fire, 

her little white fingers plaiting and unplait- 

ing, in complete abstraction, a long tress 
of the brown hair. 

“] wonder how it will end?” she said to 
herself, using the same words that Major 
Dunbar had already used that afternoon. 
* What a nuisance that Mr. Vernon is, with 
his everlasting poetry and nonsense! He 
is always in the way. If it were not for 
him I wish I cared for Harry; he is 
so good to me. I thought I almost did 
once; but now”—— A warm rich color 
stole slowly into her face and her dark eyes 
hid themselves shyly beneath the long 
curled lashes. “He never spoke to me 
once tonight; and yet—— Oh, dear, I! 
wonder how it will all end?” And, 
Francia, with another sigh, relapsed into 
dreamland again. 

For another fortnight Francia and her 


two suitors remained on much the same 
terms. Mr. Vernon made the most of him- 
self and his talent for unlimited tennis and 
sentiment, and _ certainly contrived to 
monopolize the lion’s share of Miss For- 
wood’s society. Harry Bolton in alternate 
hot fits of impetuous determination to 
carry all before him, and cold fits of indig- 
nant disgust at the unwonted state of affairs 
which totally defeated his efforts, led poor 
Francia a dreadful life with his capricious 
moods. Major Dunbar looked on quietly, 
and made no sign one way or the other. 
In three days Francia was going home, and 
it seemed as if some catastrophe must take 
place before then. 

“Who volunteers for the picnic, to Scars 
Priory today?” said Lady Bolton, one 
morning at breakfast, looking round the 
table at her guests. 

“AndI!” “AndI!” came 
irom nearly every one by way cf response. 

* Ali but two!” said lols Bolton. “ Mr. 
Leicester, 1 know you-are impracticable ; 
but, Major Dunbar, surely you will not 
desert us? I counted on you to drive my 

nies.” 

“Then I would not disappoint you on 
any account,” he returned, with a grave 
smile. “What is the programme, Lady 
Bolton ?” 

“ Rather commonplace,” interposed Alice 
Bolton,—“only a scramble among the 
Priory ruins, luncheon oa the grass, and 
walks in the wood.” ' 

“You forget the wishing-well, Alice,” 
said Lady Bolton, with a smile. 

“What is that?” inquired several voices 
at once. 

“Ah, I thought I should arouse your 
curiosity! It is a natural well up in the 
woods among the rocks, where all the 
young men and girls in the neighborhood 
go to plight their troth. There is a number 
of curious rough steps leading up to it, 
called the tairy steps; and the country- 
people say that whoever for the first time 
in their lives stand beside the well, what- 
ever they wish will come true.” 

“You have forgotten the best part of the 
tradition, mamma,” said Alice. 

“No, I have not,” contradicted Lady 
Bolton, looking with a smile round the 
table. “ The wisning-well is a dangerous 
place for strangers, so I give you all due 
warning. The tradition runs that, if any 
girl, by chance or accident, willingly or 
unwillingly, gives her hand to a man while 
standing on the top stone of the fairy 
steps, that man will be her husband. They 
may be entire strangers to each other, the 
may be the greatest of enemies, imped- 
iments may exist, years and absence may 
come between them, but sooner or later 
they will be husband and wife. Re- 
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member,” she added, laughing, “I vouch 
most solemnly for the truth of it all; so you 
are all forewarned.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“Lady Bolton,” said Fraucia merrily, 
“you offer a premium for suspicion today. 
We shall none of us dare to go near each 
other for fear of disastrous consequences !” 

“TI cannot help that,” returned Lady 
Bolton, as she rose from the table. “* We 
must trust to fate to bring the right people 
together. Will you all be ready at twelve? 
Major Dunbar, do n’t forget the ponies.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


T was about four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the members of Lady Bolton’s 
picnic party were strolling in the wood of 
Scars Priory in detachments of twos and 
threes, as their will or fancy led them. 
The Priory was situated in a deep valley 
surrounded on every side by rocky hills 
clothed with sombre forests of beech and 
other trees, the leaves from which were just 
beginning to rustle down in showers of 
golden brown. 

Sir Edward Bolton and Major Dunbar, 
deep in politics, were making their way up 
a wild rocky ravine in the heart of the 
wood. A tiny streamlet rushed merrily 
along the bottom among the stones, often 
encroaching on the narrow pathway which 
wound in and out as it ascended toward the 
head of the chasm. 

At a short distance behind them, but not 
in sight, came a second detachment, con- 
sisting of Francia, with the inevitable Mr. 
Vernon in attendance on one side, and Mr. 
Harry Bolton on the other; Alice Bolton 
and another gentleman brought up the rear. 

Francia’s bright face looked unusually 
grave, and her clear brown eyes had a 
shade of sadness, which seemed to have 
come into them during the last few days. 
Harry and Mr. Vernon eyed each other 
with feelings the reverse of Christian, each 
heartily wishing the other at the bottom of 
the sea. The exigencies of the path did 
not add to their amiability. It was so 
rough and narrow that they could not all 
three walk abreast, and, as now one and 
now the other had to give way to Francia, 
their glances of jealousy and defiance were 
something to behold. Francia, however, 
did not evince the smallest preference for 
tither. It was with the most supreme 
indifference that she suffered first one and 
then the other to help her over the stony 
pathway, bestowing her favor with the 
utmost impartiality. 

Presently Sir Edward and Major Dunbar 
reached the head of the ravine, and stopped 
to rest. It was a lovely spot, enclosed on 


three sides by piles of high rocks, with 
silver. birch and aspens growing in their 
fissures. The brook fell in a feathery spray 
from a ledge above them into a sort of 
natural basin, and thence flowed nvisily 
down the chasm. Tu(lts of fern-fronds and 
graceful blue bells grew everywhere. while 
the spray from the waterfall sparkled on 
every leaf and blade. 

Sir Edward sat down on a low ledge of 
rock, and Major Dunbar stood on the little 
platform beside the edge of the basin. 

In a few minutes Francia appeared in 
sight, climbing rather wearily the awkward 
steps leading to the platform. Harry was 
by her side, and Mr. Vernon, for the 
moment, behind. 

“You are tired,” said Harry, looking at 
her wistfully. 

“Yes, rather,” she confessed. 
steps are so steep and long.” 

“There is only one more now; but it 
seems the worst of all,” he remarked. 
* Wait; I will go first, and give you my 
hand from above.” 

As he spoke he sprang up the last ste 
on to the little platform, and turning round, 
held out his hand for her to take, while at 
the same moment Major Duubar, seeing 
Francia’s approach, by a sudden movement 
came forward to the edge and did the same. 

“Stop, Francia,—do n’t be reckless!” 
cried out Alice Bolton from _ behind. 
“ This is the wishing well — and you know 
the consequences if you accept any one’s 
help to mount the last of the fairy steps.” 

Francia stopped short, and glanced round 
hesitatingly. 

Major Dunbar and Harry from the litle 
platform above, and Mr. Vernon by her 
side, were offering her their hands to help 
her up the last fatal step—each, as it 
seemed, by mere chance and in jest, but 
each with a most earnest purpose under- 
lying the jest. 

A vivid carnation spread over Francia’s 
face. 

“TI can climb up quite well by myself,” 
she said, with no litle embarrassment in 
her tone, and a hesitating look at the for- 
midable last step. “It is not so very 
high.’ 

cA Too high for you, Miss Francia,” said 
Major Dunbar, with a grave smile; “and, 
besides, you hold our fate in your hands, 
you know.” 

The color deepened in Francia’s face. 
She raised her eyes with a shy glance, 
After another moment’s hesitation, she put 
her hand into Major Dunbar’s, and in a 
second more was standing by his side on 
the little rocky platform of the wishing-well. 

Stiil holding her hand in his, he looked 
down at her, taking in at a glance the 
blushing sweet face and downcast shy eyes. 
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“Are you prepared for the consequen- 
ces, Miss Forwood?” he said, with a sig- 
nificant smile, still keeping up the jest. 
«Friends or enemies, bound or free, time or 
absence — I assure you I am not disposed 
to forego any of the privileges Lady Bolton 
promised us from the wishing-well.” 

But for once Francia’s wits seemed to 
have deserted her, and she had no answer 
ready for his half-serious,  balf-jesting 
words. Alice Bolton broke the rather 
embarrassing silence with a mischievous 
laugh. 

“ Do not be too sure of any privileges the 
wishing-well may promise you, Major Dun- 
bar; it is not at all a faithful oracle,” she 
said. ‘“ Twenty times, to my knowledge, it 
has spoken falsely.” 

“I am not afraid of it now,” he answered 

velv. 

“Well, if you can answer for the freaks 
of the fairies,” she retorted merrily, as she 
seated herself upon the rocks, “there is no 
more to be said. Sit down, Francia; 
fairies or no fairies, it is delightful here.” 

In a sort of dream, Francia seated her- 
self by Alice Bolton, and Major Dunbar 
threw himself on the ground at her feet 
with an air of resolute proprietorship. 

Harry, after one brief glance at Francia’s 
face, had turned round and plunged down 
the fairy steps again; and Mr. Vernon soon 
followed his example, both at last enlight- 
ened considerably, and understanding that 
the choice made in jest would be kept in 
earnest. 

After awhile Alice Bolton and her cav- 
alier sauutered away; Sir Edward climbed 
the rocks above the waterfall and disap- 
peared also, and the two were left alone. 

Major Dunbar raised himself on his 
elbow, and, looking up into Francia’s face 
with his steady keen eyes, said quietly, — 

“Does the oracle speak truly this time, 
Miss Forwood ?” 

Francia could find no words to answer 
him. An invincible shyness possessed her. 
She could not even raise her eyes, and 
Major Dunbar was longing to look into them. 

“Willi you give me the privilege in earn- 
est that I have gained in jest?” he said, 
coming to her side and taking her hand in 
his firm clasp. “Will you be my wife, 


Francia made an effort to speak ; but, as 
she raised her eyes and met the passionate 
look in his, she stopped short, and a burn- 
ing blush answered his look and his ques- 
tion too, 

Francia never knew how the next two 
hours passed. The gentle murmur of the 
water as it splashed into the little basin, the 
low rustle of the faliing autumn leaves, the 
clear whistle of a blackbird on a hawthorn- 
bush, the long shafts of sunlight slanting 
through the trees and falling upon the cool 
dewy moss and ferns, all seemed inextric- 
pee mixed up with tender whispered words 
and dreams of happiness. 

“The wishing-well is a dangerous place, 
Francia!” said Major Dunbar, after a long 
silence, with a significant laugh. “ Now 
confess, lady mine—you did not know 
whom you would choose when Lady 
Bolton told us of it this morning?” 

“Yes, I did,” she whispered, turning her 
eyes from his gaze. 

“Then you ought to have a long account 
to settle with your own conscience,” he said, 
drawing her closer to him, “concerning 
those two infatuated admirers of your’s. 
Suppose I had not come at all today? I 
did not mean to come.” 

There was no answer for a moment; and 
then Francia looked up with saucy eyes. 

“I could have climbed the fairy steps 
quite well alone,” she asserted mutinously. 

“It is possible, but not probable,” he 
retorted, bending to kiss her lips. 

“Did you know?” queried Francia in 
her turn, with a shy coquetry. 

“ Did I know what?” he asked. 

“Whom you would choose 
She stopped hesitating. 

“If I had the chance, I suppose you 
mean, Miss Forwood,” he said, taking a 
mean advantage of her close proximity to 
him. “Yes, I knew quite well. And would 
you be very much surprised to hear that I 
made the chance, fair lady?” 

Major Dunbar did not proceed upon his 
yachting expedition to Norway, while 
Francia’s experiment of travelling alone 
was not repeated. Both, if questioned, 
would admit that there are two persons in 
the world who are so foolish as to believe 
in the absurd tradition of THE WISHING- 
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IN THE SPRING-TIME. 


BY LENA CARR. 


| bed the spring-time,— early spring-time, 
Many years ago, 
A little infant cooed so softly, 
Spite of frost and snow, 
In that ever blessed spring-time, 
Oh, so long ago! 


In the spring-time, year by year, 
Played a winsome boy ; 

Life devoid of care or fear, 
Brimming o’er with joy, 

In that ever blessed spring-time, 
Played that winsome boy. 


In the spring-time,— later spring-time, 
One bright face we see,— 

Youthful face, still frank and winsome, 
Smiles for you and me; 
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And that face, in early spring-time, 


We were glad to see. 


Once again comes early spring-time; 
Baby ’s in the past; 

Boy and youth have disappeared ; 
Manhood comes at last ; 

Comes with fuller, deeper meaning 
Than the spring-times past. 


In this spring-time all the riches 
Of the years gone by,— 

Lessons of thy youth and childhood, 
At thy service lie. 4 

Count the pains, O, new-born manhood, 
Of the years gone by! 


FATHER TIME AND FOE. 


BY MISS LOUISE DUPEE. 


OE was in a very unhappy state of 
mind because he did not grow fast 
enough. His brother, Sammy, who was 
three years younger, a little fellow of six, 
was every bit as tall; and his friend Will 
Mason, who was just his age, was nearly a 
head taller. He was the smallest boy in his 
class at school, and it was not unusual for 
the other boys to make scornful remarks 
concerning his size which were very cutting, 
and to call him “ Hop-o-my-thumb” and 
“Sonny” and all sorts of uncomplimentary 
names. Even at home his feelings were 
not spared on account of his unfortunate 
stature. Grandma, who was the soul of 
kindness in other ways, did not scruple to 
say before any one, “ Bless me, here comes 
little Tom Thumb! If he made a strong 
assertion of any kind, papa would laugh 
and say, “ Weil, that is smart for a boy of 
our size, Joe,” and mamma insisted on 
olding him in her lap as if he were a baby, 
because he was so small and light. 

Then it was very mortifying that all the 
aunts, and cousins, and uncles of the family 
would mistake him for Sammy. 

“Why, it can’t be Joe, can it?” they 
would say, whenever they came to the 


house. “Joe must be nine years old by this 
time. Dear me, what a little creature you 
are! Why, do n’t you grow any, child?” 

These remarks had been repeated so 
many times, that Joe was fairly sick of 
hearing them, and avoided these obtuse 
relations whenever he could. 

All this was having a very bad influence 
on Sammy, who was taking most remark- 
able airs, and becoming quite condescend- 
ing in his manner, not only toward him, but 
toward all his betters. If Joe ever at- 
tempted to exercise the elder-brother 
authority over him, he would sing out at 
once: — 

“It is a pity if I do n’t know as much as 
you;I’m just as big, and Jane says I’m 
zrowing bigger very fast; and you ’Il soon 
have my old coats made over for you, like I 
do Fred’s.” 

This was really maddening, but what 
could one do? 

“What will make a boy grow?” he 
asked everyone with pathetic earnestness. 
His papa told him to go to-bed with the 
sun and rise with the birds. And Joe tried 
this remedy for some time, though it was 
very hard to creep off up stairs alone and 
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lose all the witching hours of gas-light, 
and tumble out of a warm bed so early in 
the morning. 

But it did n’t have the least effect, and 
Joe finally gave it up in disgust. Mamma 
told him to leave off eating pastry and 
sweeties, and live on a strict diet of oat- 
meal and milk. But the more oatmeal and 
milk he ate, the less he seemed to grow. 
Jane, the housemaid, told him to stay out in 
a shower and get thoroughly wet, and he 
would grow like a young duck. 

Joe had no idea how fast a young duck 
did grow, never having made the acquaint- 
ance of one of these web-footed birds. 
But he selected the worst shower of the 
season and remained out in the park through 
the whole of it, and came home dripping 
like a merman, to the utter ruin of his new 
velvet jacket. A punishment and a bad 
cold were the only results cf this experi- 
ment. He did not grow the least bit after 
it, and grandma declared that Jane ought to 
have received the punishment, — not Joe. 

Tom, Jane’s sweetheart, who came to see 
her on Sunday evenings, said that he did n’t 
know of anything so likely to make people 
grow tall, as wearing new clothes; and Joe 
teased his mamma to allow him to wear his 
new suit every day until she was nearly 
distracted. hen he did wear them, how- 
ever, it did not make the least difference in 
his stature. He measured himself very 
carefully every night by a mark on the 
wail, but there was no change. 

“ Grandma, I know that you will tell me 
truly what will make a boy grow,” he said 
one day, looking up into her smiling face 
with a most woe-begone expression. 
“Some people make fun of me when I ask 
them, and they all sell me wrong.” 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, Joe,” said 
she, patting him on the head, “ you will be 
tall enough by-and-by. I don’t know of 
anyone but old Father Time who can help 
you. He makes boys grow fast enough.” 

“ Where does he live?” inquired Joe, 
eagerly. 

“Ob, I do n’t know,” said grandma, 
laughing ; “but he’ll catch up with you, 
some day, never you fear.” 

“Do n’t you really know where he 
lives?” 

“ Really I do not,” said she, laughing. 

hat was there so funny about it ? Joe 
wondered. 

“JT ’ve had a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with him, but I’m sure I do n’t know 
where he lives. He goes about every- 
where. He does n’t live in any particular 
place, I think.” 

“P’r’aps I might write a letter to him. 
But if you do n’t know where he lives, how 
could I direct it? I do want to grow tall, 
grandma, and” —— 


“ Jt would n’t be of the least use to write 
to him,” said grandma, laughing again in 
spite of herself. “All you can do is to 
wait, and as I told you before, he will 
catch up with you soon enough. You won’t 
always be so eager to make his acquaint- 
ance.” 

Not long after this Joe found a picture 
of the old gentleman in question in a book. 
He looked very old and bent; and had a 
bundle of sheaves under one arm, and a 
sickle in his hand. His face was ve 
solemn, but was also very mild and ew 4 
natured; and Joe thought if he ever did 
catch up with him, he should not be at all 
afraid to request his assistance. Indeed, 
he was more like an object of pity than any- 
one of whom you would standin awe. He 
seemed infirm and poor, and Joe resolved 
to save up all his spending money, that he 
might be able to pay him liberally, in case 
he should be instrumental in adding even 
an inch to his height. 

Early in the summer Joe went into the 
country with grandma, to spend a few 
months at Uncle Nathan’s. Uncle Nathan 
lived in a large farmhouse, set in the middle 
of sunny fields, where corn rustled, and 
cocks crew, and gobblers strutted, and red 
apples dropped into the grass from laden 
boughs overhead. It was a delightful 
place, and Joe anticipated no end of fun 
during his stay there. But the house was 
overflowing with cousins as well as aunts 
and uncles, and no sooner had he set foot 
within the doors, than the usual exclama- 
tions commenced to rise from every 
quarter. 

“This Joe? Why, no, Lucy, this can’t 
be Joe! It must be Sammy, and how small 
he is of his age!” 

“It is Joe? Why, it can ’t be possible! 
Joe must be nearly, if not quite, nine years 
old. Mary ’s only six, and she’s taller and 
stouter, and here ’s Willy, the same age; he 
looks like a man beside him. Dear, dear, 
why does n’t he grow? Youdo n’t suppose 
he’s going to be adwarf? There ’s noth- 
ing of that kind on our side of the family, 
surely; and his mother is considerably 
above medium height.” 

“A dwarf? no indeed!” said grandma 
contemptuously. “ His father was nearly 
as small as he is at his age; then he aston- 
ished us all by the way he run up in one 
year. Don’t you remember, Nathan?” 

“It does n’t appear to me that Charles 
was ever so small of his age as he is,” said 
Uncle Nathan, shaking his head decidedly. 

Then relations and old neighbors of 
grandma’s came flocking in to see her, and 
it was the same old story over again. They 
must of course all inquire what Joe’s age 
was. There never was anything like 
country people for inquiring about age, Joe 
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thought ; and then they would all exclaim in 
wonder, and compare his size with that of 
Lizzie, and Maria, and Tommy and Johnnie 
and Jimmy. 

“ Pity, he ’s so little,” they said dolefully. 
“You must have him drink a plenty of new 
miik, Lucy. Perhaps that will make him 
grow a little. City children are apt to be 


uny.” 

And to tell the truth, the size of these 
country cousins was something remarkable. 
They were not only tall, but they were 
broad-shouldered, and chubby. Joe felt 
more like Tom Thumb than ever, when 
standing in the midst of them, and he 
reflected that if Sammy were only here, his 
conceit would be entirely taken out of him, 
for five-year-old Nel'y was as tall, and a 
great deal broader than he. 

He got on with the children very well at 
first, however, for they were much more 
polite and considerate than their elders, and 
did not allude to his size,in any way. They 
seemed to stand somewhat in awe of him in 
spite of their superior height, and Joe’s 
wounded soul was greatly soothed, thereby. 
But alas! he soon discovered that they 
were using what Debby, Aunt Mary’s hired 
girl, called “company tanners,” and the 
“company manners” being dropped for 
every-day ones, they were as bad, if not 
worse tnaa his brothers, and the other 
boys and girls at home. 

“Oh, he is too little to go into the 
woods,” they would say. “The bears 
would eat him up.” Then they would pre- 
tend to measure him with a grasshopper to 
see if he were “knee high” to this nimble 
insect. If they played any running games, 
they would sing out,“ Get out of the way, 
little chap, or you will get hurt!” And 
they were always advising him to go into 
the house and build block houses with 
Nelly and the baby, and to be very careful 
lest a hawk should mistake him for a 
chicken, and gobble him up. 

‘One day a new relative appeared upon 
the scene. An old lady as tall as a bean- 
pole, driving in a lofty wagon. 

This relative did not heed Joe at all, for 
some time, then her eye chancing to fall 
upon him, she adjusted her spectacles, and 
inquired if he were Charies’s boy. 

eing answered in the affirmative, she 
beckoned Joe to her side. 

“What is your name?” she asked, look- 
ing him seriously in the face. 

“Joseph Maynard Harris,” said Joe with 
prompt politeness. 

“Um! I wonder what they called you 
Joe, for. ‘Taint a pretty name, and never 
was a lucky one in the family. How old 
are you?” she continued, placing him 
directly in front, of her. 

“ Nine years, the third day of last June.” 


“Tut, tut! Little boys should n’t tell 
fibs. It’s awful wicked!” 

This was too much. Joe grew as crim- 
son as one of the balsams in Aunt Sally’s 
flower-pot on the table beside him, and 
breaking away from her, he seized his hat, 
and rushed out of doors. He thought he 
had suffered all sorts cf cruel experiences 
on account of his littleness, before, but he 
certainly had never been accused of lying 
when he told his age, until now. He 
wondered what would come next. 

It was a warm, breezy, summer after- 
noon. The thistle-down and the butterflies 
went floating off together. The bees 
hummed in the red clover. The birds 
whistled in the sunny meadow. Never 
heeding or thinking where he was going, 
Joe hurried down through the wahesh and 
across the pasture, then climbed the wall 
and found himself in what was called the 
back road; a narrow lane which led toa 
mill, and a little hamlet clustered in a 
valley at its back. He aimed savage stones 
at the robins. He cut a stick by the way, 
and switched off the heads of the blossoms 
that grew by the wall. He clutched at a 
great purple butterfly, who was visiting a 
wild rose, and tore its beautiful wings. 
Suddenly hearing footsteps behind him, he 
turned his head, and beheld the most wel- 
come vision possible. It was old Father 
Tine, who was making long strides, and 
fast overtaking him! “ Grandma said he ’d 
be sure to catch up with me, some day, and 
here he is,” Joe said to himself, delighted. 

Yes, it was he, without doubt. He was 
precisely like his picture in the book. He 
had a bundle of sheaves under one arm, and 
carried a sickle in his hand. The stoop in 
the shoulders, the long white hair, the sharp 
features, the mild, contemplative expression 
were quite the same. His profile was like 
a wood-carving, and his front locks hung 
loosely over his eyes, 

Joe’s heart beat very fast, the color 
mounted to his cheeks. He was too eager 
to wait until the old man should catch up 
with him, but ran back, and standing before 
him, looked up in his face with an appeal- 
ing smile. 

“ Please sir, are you old Father Time?” 

The old man’s face immediately darkened 
with rage. “Ill learn you ’n’ all the rest 
o’ the sarcy boys to call me old Father 
Time, I reckon.” And throwing down his 
shears and his sickle, he seized the stick 
which Joe had in his hand, and applied it 
with vigor to the boy’s small person. 

“You ’re a little fellow, but you ’d ought 
to know better than to sarce an old man, ’n’ 
big ’n’ little hev got to be served alike. I 
won’t stand such talk any longer.” 

“TI never thought of being saucy,” gas 
Joe, too much astonished and frightened to 
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be conscious of much physical pain. “I 
did n’t think you were—like that. M 
grandma said she had been acquainted wit 
you a long time; and you knew what would 
make boys grow; so I wanted to ask you 
what it was, that’s all.” And he com- 
menced to roar with a vengeance.’ 

“Well then! Suthin’ out o’ my roots ’n’ 
harbes she meant, 1 s'pose. I sell ’em all 
over the village. Who is your grand- 
‘mother, ’n’ where do you live, sonny?” 

“She ’s Mrs. Harris, and my name is Joe 
Harris. I live in Johnsport.” 

“Lor sakes alive! Your grandmother is 
she that was Lucy Mayfield, n’ you ’re 
Charles Harris’s boy, haint you, now? I 
would n’t ha’ believed that Charles's son 
would ha’ been so sarcy. I used to hold him 
on my knee when he was a chap your size. 
Why, I was hired man for his father, ole 
Nathan. What made you call me old 
Father Time?” 

Joe opened his eyes very wide. 

“Why, I thought that was your name. 
You look just exactly like the Father Time 
I saw in a picture, once, and grandma said 
that he was the only one who could make 
boys grow; and I ’m nine years old, and all 
the other boys nine years old are twice 
as”—— Here Joe broke down completely. 
The weight of his woes overcame him. 

“Oh, ho!” said the old man, laughing at 
first, then looking deeply distressed. “I 
see how it all is. You didn’t really mean 
to be sarcy ’n’ imperdent like the other 
boys; you only made a mistake. I aint the 
Father Time you meas, My name is 
Daniel Perkins, but I s’pose I do look like 
tne Father Time in the almernick, anyhow ; 
and that ’s why them tormented village boys 
cali me so. I declare, sonny, it’s too bad. 
I would n’t ha’ given Charles’s son a 
thrashin’ fur any money, if I ’d known ye, 
no, not if you was sarcy. .1 owe Charles 
fur a good many favors. He’s given me 
money when | was hard up, ’n’ your grand- 
mother, she’s been awful kind, too, ’n’ all 
the family. But J get so pestered by the 
plaguey boys. They do n’t give me any 


callin’ me names. But I tell ye, boy, 1 do 
know what'll make ye grow, if I aint 
Father Time, It’s one o° my harbes; it’s 
Life-o’-man. You come with me to my 
house, "taint but a little piece from here, 
down by the mill, and | ’il give you some, ’n’ 
you can take it home to your grandmother. 
You tell her that I give it to ye, ’n’ she "il 
steep it fur ye. She’s taken my harbes, 
herself, when she aint been well. You do 
look puny, sonny, that ’s a fact; but you 
only need somethin’ strenghtenin’ ’n’ you ‘Il 
grow fast enough. 1 ’Il give ye all. the 
honey ye want to eat, too, if you ‘ll come, 
I’ve got two or three hives o’ bees.” 

Joe needed no second invitation, but 
trudged along by the old man’s side, his 
face a perfect rainbow of tears and sun- 
shine, 

The honey was delicious. Joe ate his fill 
of it, and was invited to come and get some 
more whenever he felt like it. Grandma 
smiled a little when she saw the herb, and 
heard what the old man said about it. 

“ But,” said she, “ Life of-man is a good 
herb. My mother used to set a great store 
by it. If it doesn’t do you any good, it 
won’t hurt you, certainly, and you may as 
well take it.” 

Joe did not tell her that he mistook Uncle 
David for old Father Time, nor of the 
thrashing he got at his hands. And fora 
wonder, no one found it out; so he was 
spared a good deal of mortification that time. 

Whether it was the herb tea, or the 
country air and sunshine, and the rude out- 
of-door life Joe led, which caused the 
change, or all of these things combined, as 
grandma decided, he commenced to grow 
like a weed. He not only grew tall, but 
broad and strong. The progress he made 
in this direction was really marvellous. It 
was like the wonder of Jack’s beanstalk. 
And Joe was perfectly satisfied to see 
Sammy’s look of utter astonishment and 
dismay, when he reached home in the 
autumn; and to hear the amazed exclama- 
tions of the other boys. 


peace o’ my life—runnio’ after me, ’n’ 


“ Well, Sammy,” said he, “what about 
those made over coats now?” 
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A THOUGHT. 


BY NELLIE TINGLEY. 


H, we must not sigh 


For the stars on high, 
ut rejoice o’er the blossoms rare- 
Each little flower, 
Though it live but an hour, 


Jackson, Micu., 1884. 


Will make the world more fair. 
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A PEEP AT THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


BY CAPT. HOWARD HULBERT. 


XCEPT to mariners who have rounded 
Cape Horn, this solitary group of 
islands is a veritable serra incognita. 
Seldum visited, however, as the Falkland 
Islands have been in the past, their isolation 
promises to be yet more complete in the 
future, as soon as an inter-oceanic canal 
diverts commerce from the old to a new 
route. Up to the present time they have 
served as a half-way house for sailing- 
vessels on their voyage round Cape Horn 
in need of provisions, or for refitting such 
as have been disabled by the tempestuous 
weather which for a great part of the year 
prevails in those latitudes. It appears 
probable, however, that their usefulness for 
even these purposes is nearly at an end, 
and that their lonely inhabitants are doomed, 
like the surviving inn-keepers of coaching- 
days, to pass the remainder of their lives in 
mourning over the memories of the past. 
These islands have at various times 
belonged to France and to Spain; but since 
1833, when they were annexed by the 
English government for the protection of 
the whale-fishery, they have formed part of 
the British possessions. The group con- 
sists of the islands of East and West Falk- 
land, and upwards of a hundred others — 
mostly islets or sandbanks — which have a 
united area of nearly five million acres. 
The only settlement or town — if it may be 
dignified with that name—is Stanley, 
which is situated on a gentle slope of moor- 
land bordering upon a narrow and nearly 
land-locked harbor in the island of East 
Falkland ; bet few of the houses in Stanley 
are well constructed, and these are occupied 
by the governor and colonial officers and a 
few successful traders. The remainder are 
rough-and-ready specimens of architecture, 
in the construction of which the timber of 
many an old shipwrecked hulk has been 
utilized. The climate, though generally 
damp, is extremely healthy, but very 
changeable. Today, perhaps the sun may 
be shining, the air clear and exhilarating ; 
but tomorrow you may rise. at daybreak, 
look out at the same landscape, and behold 
what a change is there! A thick driving 
mist has rolled in from the ocean, and 
enveloped all nature in its moist and chilly 
embrace. The soil is more adapted to pas- 
turage than to cultivation, being similar in 
its character to the unreclaiméd wiid lands 
of northern Scotland and the Orkney and 
Shetland Islands. Large herds of wild 


cattle roam at will over the country, but are 
worth but little except for their hides, there 
being no market for the beef. The greater 
rtion of these cattle belong to the Falk- 
and Islands Company, who own a marine 
store and general outfitting establishment 
at Stanley. This company, a few years 
ago, embarked in sheep-raising, by way of 
an experiment, importing some common 
stock from Patagonia, and crossing them 
with cheviots. The experiment has proved 
a great success, and sheep-raising now 
forms the principal industry of the later 
settlers ; several young Englishmen, with a 
few hundred pounds capital, having within 
the last few years settled on the islands for 
this purpose, their “stations ” ranging from 
twenty to one hundred and fifty thousand 
acres, the aggregate value of the wool 
annually exported to England amounting to 
nearly fifty thousand pounds sterling. 

There being no roads or vehicles for 
internal traffic, as most of the country round 
Stanley is a huge morass, the owners of 
these sheep-stations are obliged to keep 
small sailing-vessels in which to visit Stan- 
ley for provisions, or send their wool there 
for shipment to England. 

In respect of scenery, it cannot be said 
that nature has bestowed gifts on the Falk- 
lands with a lavish hand. There is but one 
tree on the entire group of islands, and 
that solitary exception attempts to grow 
in the governor’s garden at Stanley, where 
it is protected by a wall from the cutting 
south wind, which ruthlessly nips off any 
ambitious shoot which presumes to peep 
over its restricted limits, 

The population of the Falklands in 1877, 
was a little over thirteen hundred, nearly 
three-fourths of that number being males. 
Most of the inhabitants are English; but 
there are also a few Americans and Span- 
iards, the latter being the surviving de- 
scendants of the former masters of the 
islands, The government is vested in a 
governor, aided by an executive council and 
a legislative council, both appointed by the 
crown, The majority of the workin 
inbabitants are fishermen, whose chie 
sources of profit are derived from annual 
visits to the New Shetland Islands, about 
six hundred miles south from Cape Horn, 
and to other breeding-grounds in the Falk- 
land Islands, to hunt for seals and pen- 
guins, which are slaughtered in large num- 
bers for their skins and oil. 
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The breeding-grounds or “rookeries” of 
the penguins are generally situated in the 
shelter of some land-locked bay or break in 
the line of steep and rugged cliffs; and 
often occupy several acres, which are laid 
out, levelled, and divided into squares, with 
intervening streets, the whole as if done at 
the dictation of a surveyor. Along these 
streets the penguins gravely waddle, on 
their way to and from the water, presenting 
the appearance of squads of awkward re- 
cruits, or a still more striking likeness, as 
has been often remarked, to troops of little 
children toddling along in their white pin- 
afores. They build no nests; but lay a 
single egg in some. selected spot, the incu- 
bation being equally shared by male and 
female. Although so closely allied to the 
feathered kind, they are unable to fly, 
nature only having furnished them with 
short stumpy apologies for wings, resem- 
bling the flippers of a turtle, by means of 
which they are enabled to attain prodigious 
speed, when diving under water in pursuit 
of fish for food. Penguins, as well as seals, 
are doubly provided against the cold of the 
high latitudes which they frequent, by a 
layer of fat immediately inside the skin, 
which is also the depository of the oil ex- 
tracted by the fishermen. In landing to 
attack and slaughter them in their rookeries 
with clubs and boat-stretchers, stealthy pre- 
cautions are quite unnecessary, the poor 
dumb creatures looking on in a state of 
indifferent stupidity, without making any 
attempt to escape, while their companions 
are being knocked on the head a!l around 
them. Seal-hunting, or “ fishing,” as it is 
generally termed, on the contrary, requires 
great skill and patience. Seals are grega- 
rious as well as polygamous, and when they 
forsake the open seas for their breeding. 
places on shore, are very shy of intrusion, 
and take great care to insure the safety of 
their retirement. They invariably post sen- 
tinels on every commanding point, so it is 
only by patient waiting and at night that 
the hunters are able to surprise them. 
The hunting or fishing season being 
over, the fishermen return to Stanley with 
their harvest of skins and oil, which they 
sell to the traders, who, as may be im- 
agined, buy at their own price, and event- 
ually get the lion’s share of the profits. 
Not that this appears to bother the minds 
of the fishermen, who are a happy-go-lucky 
set of men, and by no means provident in 
their habits. When I was serving in the 
English squadron on the souta-east coast 
of America, we visited the Falkland Islands 
as a rule once a year, and the admiral 
usually timed our departure from Monte 


Video so as to arrive there somewhere 
about Christmas. As soon as we were 


excitement in the settlement. The married 
ladies were soon elbow-deep in pie-crust 
and confectionery; while the only single 
lady in the colony commenced practicing 
her most sentimental songs, and hunting up 
old bits of finery to set off her mature 
charms, with a grim determination to cap- 
ture the maiden affections of some suscep- 
tible young naval officer. 

For those of our number to whom shoot 
ing and fishing offered more attractions 
than did the allurements of female society, 
the Falkland Islands afforded a fine field. 
The tyro whose sole ambition is a pot-shot 
at a standing object, may revel there in un 
equalled opportunities of distinguishing 
himself; for, except in the vicinity of the 
settlement, the upland geese are so little, if 
at all, accustomed to the sight of man, that 
they show no sign of fear or flight at his 
approach, and consequently fall aa easy 
prey to the young sportsman. But there 
are other kinds of game which give excell- 
ent sport to older hands. Several species 
of duck and teal, abundance of snipe, and 
an occasional swan, will give the hunter 
who can hold his gun straight a satisfactory 
bag —and a hee og one too, if he has to 
carry it. Morever, if he be ambitious, and 
has at times indulged in wild dreams of 
slaying the king of beasts in his forest lair, 
he may console himself for not having done 
so, by killing that animal’s degenerate ma- 
rine cousin, the sea-lion. I myself once 
very nearly did; that is to say, I came as 
near to doing so, as a sea-lion did to making 
an end of me. It happened in this way. 
A party of us had pulled in a boat up a 
small river in West Falkland, which, at 
some distance from its mouth, opened into 
a lake with an islet in the centre, upon the 
shelving shore of which we beached our 
boat, for lunch. This islet was covered © 
with patches of tall tussac grass —a favor- 
ite haunt of sea-lions — but appeared to be 
perfectly desolate and devoid of animal life. 
While sauntering along, smoking my pipe, 
I was suddenly roused from a reverie by 
the most horrible roar, proceeding as it 
seemed to me from the very ground under 
my feet; and lo! from a bunch of tussac 
grass through which I was forcing my way, 
there arose an immense, savage-looking 
animal, with a row of most formidable 
tusks, and confronted me. I was so taken 
aback at my close and unexpected prox- 
imity to such a monster, that I confess that 
my first thoughts were in favor of an i 
nominous flight, had not my enemy antici- 
pated me by turning tail himself. Gnash- 
ing his teeth with a parting roar, he half- 
waddled, half-rolled down the bank and into 
the water, while | was desperately pulling 


sighted by the lookouts, all was flutter and 


at the trigger of my gun, forgetting in my 
agitation that it was only at half-cock. 
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A TEMPTATION... 


BY MISS M. 


OE was lying on a chintz-covered lounge 
drawn up beside an open window, 
through which the odorous air of a June 
morning was blowing. She held some 
pages of a letter in her hand, and the pas- 
sionate breath of the biood-red roses that 
bloomed just under the window was not 
more intense than the lines were, in their 
way, that she was reading. They pictured 
an undying passion in a variety of ways as 
the writer’s fancy carried him; but always 
more or Jess artistically, for he was an 
artist by nature, and it stamped itself more 
or less fully on whatever he attempted. 
He was prophetic, as lovers are prone to 
be, never dreaming that Love’s prophecies 
are not the most reliable of all things, 

“If I ever come out of this trouble a man 
instead of a ghost, I shall bring you down 
here, my Mary,” he said. 

By “this trouble ” he meant the Rebellion. 

“T want you to hear a mocking-bird that 
sings all through these lily-white boughs — 
a perfect bird-crchestra in a single throat.” 

Evidently his thoughts were all on fire 
with thoughts of the girl he loved. 

“T want to see you with your arms full of 
jassamine,” he continued. “To see you 
pull from their stalks these wonderful 
flowers that spill their fragrance so lavishly 
on the air. I want to see your eyes shine 
in these southern lights and dusks. Oh, 
may-God keep me alive, my Saint Marie, 
because I love you so much more than any- 
thing I know of on earth, or dream of in 
Heaven!” 

The girl laid the page beside her fora 
moment, and gazed vaguely out on the sum- 
mer landscape. Just then a shadow fell 
across the window that ere long took the 
shape of a lad —a lad fresh from the dis- 
trict school, and who was aot, as yet, quite 
certain of the regularity of his teeth. !t 
was Mary’s younger brotl.er Bobbie. 

“Are n’t you lem, Mary !” he said, rest- 
ing his arms on the window-sill and looking 
down at her. “Got another letter from 
Rob, aint you?” he continued. 

She began folding the loose pages. 

“Oh, Mary,” the boy suddenly cried, a 
thought striking him. “There ’s great 
excitement down to the store. The pro- 
tessor is coming tonight. Father got a 
letter from him just now, saying so.” 

“Where is he going to stop?” the girl 
asked tartly, a pucker between her dark 
eye-brows. 
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“ He ’s going to stay here.” 

“] wish father would n’t be so foolish,” 
she exclaimed, more to herself, than to the 
boy. “We ‘ve got a house-full now, — 
more than a house-full of work. Mother 
does n’t give me a minute’s peace from 
morning till night. It’s Mary! Mary! 
I do wish my name were anything but 
Mary!” 

“He is going to promulgate,” the boy 
wr on with big eyes, “the great science 

“ Promulgate, Bobbie !” laughs the girl. 
“Where did you get such a big word?” 

“It’s what er said down to the store,” 
he stoutly asserted. “I guess 

“ Bobbie! Bobbie!” shouted a pair of deep 
lungs. “Run to the well quick, my boy, and 
get me a good cool drink from the north 
corner.” 

It was the head of the house that spoke — 
Mary and the boy’s father. Bobbie sped 
away with alacrity; and, left to herself, the 
yirl sank back to her reverie. She drewa 
small locket from her bosom. It was of 
blue enamel, heart-shaped, and bore a crest 
of pearls on one side—a pretty toy. 
Within was a face almost boyish in its 
youthfulness, but wore a high-bred and 
resolute look. The picture was taken in a 
brand new uniform of blue, and there were 
gilded straps upon the shoulders, 

While she gazed at the handsome face 
the discordant jangle of the dinner-bell 
sounded. 

She put the letter away in a little black 
desk that might have come over in the May- 
flower, it looked so old, crossed a_ hall 
through which the wind raced and the sun- 
shine poured, opened a narrow door, — it 
had a latch and its threshold was worn, — 
and entered a wide, low kitchen. Here the 
family were gathered—father, mother, 
brothers and sisters, — at their homely noon- 
day meal. 

Ah! since then the girl has dined many a 
time in almost regal state, but if by chance 
a thought came up of that low, wide 
kitchen, with its homely fare and loving 
faces, the tears would rush to her eyes. 
The old kitchen is there still, the sun- 
beams, and chasing shadows, and silence 
also. 

There was plenty of work all that long, 
and lovely afternoon. Not a moment for 
idleness, though the shadows lay cool and 
nviting on tossing meadow and blooming 
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field, and the robins sang their old-fashioned 
tunes on bending boughs. 

It was nearly dusk when supper was laid. 
It might have been called more appropri- 
ately adinner. The guest for whom it was 
served had tasted the artistic cuisine of 
Delmonico’s and the Brunswick, but yet he 
detected a rivalry between the farmer’s table 
and those epicurean appointments. 

The linen was white as frost, and something 
of puritan sentiment—cleanliness, and 
good sense — infused its2lf.into whatever the 
New England woman touched. She couid 
not painta picture, but she could darn a 
siocking or make a biscuit with a clever- 
ness which, if applied to anything else, wouid 
have been but another name for success. 
A honeysuckle dangled across the open 
window, mingling with some pallid white 
roses. A blue line of water threaded its noise- 
less way through a meadow of wild grasses, 
and gay flowers. A bird sent tremulous 
Sweet notes upon the evening air. There 
was dew, and fragrance, and shadows, and 
the fever of sunset in the sky. 

All of this the stranger took in with a 
sensuous sense of luxury, as he talked in a 
grave, mellow voice, and ate slowly. 

While the supper was being served Mary 
stood just beyond the door, leaning against a 
cedar-wood fence; the substantial sort New 
England farmers delight in. Over her 
head swung the drooping wet boughs of a 
willow, that now and then let fali a shining 
drop of dew on her black hair. She heard 
her father and mother’s voices, but more 
frequently that of the stranger; and its 
cultured tones struck her ears pleasantly. 
But presently she turned away. She feit 
no particular interest in supper or guest. 
Going to a small knoll safe from sight, she 
threw herself down on the soft turf, her face 
turned toward the wide vault of Heaven, in 
which some faint little stars were shining. 
A cricket sany at her elbow, a bat whirred 
over head, and fire-fies flashed all around 
her. She lay there as motionless as if she 
were dead, staring into the deep mystery of 
space; and all unconsciously the vexed 
problem of life, over which wise men have 
grown gray and weary with thinking, forced 

2mselves into her mind. 

The feeling was vague, half-defined; but 
with the wide sky shining above her face, 
and a woman’s tender, prophetic heart 
throbbing in her bosom, something of the 
mystery and solemnity of life and death, 
came unbidden to her mind. 

The hour grew late, and the stars shone 
fair and large against the unfathomable sky. 
Her clothes grew damp with the evening 
dew, aud her hair became unfastened, and 
fell about her in long, dark coils. She 
heard her father in the porch, and as she 
dreaded having her name called, rose hasti- 


ly, and entered the kitchen by a low door 
at the side of the house. She stood there 
quite motionless for a moment, not caring 
to be seen ; and standing thus her gaze fell 
upon a middle-aged man, with beard falling 
nearly to his waist. 

Something caused him to look up from 
the paper he was reading, and his eyes 
rested on her. 

She seemed like a sybil, a figure of fate 
that stood there outlined against the dark- 
ness beyond. Her eyes shone, and yet were 
dark as a midnight that has no favoring light. 
Her cheeks were pale as the pallid roses that 
clung to the casement; and her attitude 
was timid yet statuesque. 

Their eyes met, and a swift blush stained 
her cheeks as she drew back among the 
shadows. 

“ Mary!” 

“Yes father,” she answered promptly 
stepping into the room. 

“ My daughter,” the farmer said to his 
guest. “My oldest daughter, Mary.” 

She laid a cool hand into the stranger’s 
palm, and without raising her eyes passed 
quickly from the room, . 

She felt his eyes following her, and their 
gaze seemed more of a substance, or a 
power, — which shall I say? —than the 
most ponderous object in the world. 

It followed her all the way to her room, 
and it seemed as if a part of her own bein 
fell behind her on the stair-way, and joine 
hands with it in a familiar and kindred way. 
And after she had reached her room this 
superstition would not leave her. It 
seemed vague and unreal, but she tried in 
vain to toss it away. It wouid not depart. 
It was as vague as a spectre, yet as real as 
the strong, subtle impulse of the spring- 
time, that sets the roots growing in the dark 
ground, and the leaves pushing out noise- 
lessly into an untried world. 

The short summer night had nearly fled 
befure she fell asleep—the sweet sound 
sleep of health and youth, 

When she awoke the sun was shining 
brightly, birds were singing, children shout- 
ing, and the sense of uneasiness, which she 
pronounced a myth, had departed with the 
night. 

She went down stairs her usual self, — a 
handsome, merry, but somewhat proud and 
arrogant maiden. 

In this way she met their guest. 
a June morning. 

He gave three lectures at the Town Hull 
during the month. In August he gave 
three more. The intervening time being 
spent at the farm-house. 

There was a spicy grove of tall, me- 
lodious pines not far from the house, that 
Mary had named her retreat. In this 
grove, in a certain nook in a tree, she kept 
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her. library,—a small, but very good one. 
In past summer days she had spent much 
time here, with her books; for this hand- 
some girl, direct descendant of the early 
puritans, differed greatly from the ordinary 


irls of a country town. With her silence 
oa fallen the thoughts of poets and philos- 
ophers. There was a dog-eared volume of 
Emerson in her library, and much-read 
copies of Dickens and Shakespeare, and 
the melodies of Tennyson and Longfellow, 


had mingled not in her 
dreams, with the sound of the whispering 
trees. 

But this 


articular summer their guest 
made himself familiar here. He took her 
booxs out of her hands, and read them to her 
with a meaning she had never known before, 
His presence was less of a pleasure than a 
fascination —a fascination that cramped 
her fair imaginings, and gave her a sense of 
apprehension she did not understand. 

Sbe wondered where all the peace of the 
past had fled; wondered with childish sim- 
plicity what unkind wind had blown away 
her sweet hopes, ambitions, and aspirations, 
—all the heavenly-fair dreams of the past ; 
and as she wondered, her gaze rested ona 
pair of soft magnetic eyes, and below the 
eyes were sensuous lips. 

So the summer slipped away, and at 
length, up in the wild, chilly north, there 
arose a feeling of rebellion against the long, 
hot days; and a suggestion of winter stole 
into the air. The flowers drooped ; the birds 

rew home-sick and flew to the south ; leaves 

ell; and though their skirts were embroid- 
ered with royal purple, gold, and many 
shades of scarlet and blue, yet the days 
grew scant and cold. 

A roystering wind was blowing one morn- 
ing when Mary stood under the swaying 
boughs of the tall pines. She was taking 
from their hiding place the volumes that 
had helped while away the unforgotten 
summer days; and over her shoulder 
leaned a face. 

It seemed to her that the whole atmos- 
phere rang with the words of an accusation 
—an accusation that had been guardedly 
and with studied deliberation whispered 
into her ear. 

“You do not love me! you do not love 
me!” seemed to sing from everywhere; 
and in answer Mary hugged her books 
tightly, and, turning, faced her accuser. 

“I do love you,” she said mournfully, a 
quiver about her lips, 

“Not as I love you,” answered the voice 
that had read Elaine to her in the beautiful 
summer days. 

“ No, not as you love me,” she said, still 
more sadly. 

Her companion regarded her with admir- 
ing, but impatient eyes; vexation of a 


thwarted purpose plainly showing itself in 
his face. 

“ Not as you love me,” the girl repeated 
soleranly, “I love you so well,” she said 
slowly as if measuring the meaning of each 
word, “that I would not have you guilty 
of committing a cruel or wicked act.” 

“A cruel or wicked act, Mary?” 

“A misguided act,” she corrected. 

She was not looking at him at all, but 
watching with wistful eyes the bending tree, 
and swift clouds. 

“ Well, I would n’t, Mary, if I knew it,” 
he answered, watching her face keenly. 
“Do n’t you believe me ?” 

It was such au exquisite face he looked 
upon ; So lovely in color, so dainty and pure 
in outline. 

“Why,” she cried suddenly, rapping the 
books with a nervous hand, “ are n’t you as 
good as any of these?” 

“That’s a queer idea,” he answered 
almost angrily. “No; nobody is. Come, 
a truce to this nonsense,” he cried, and 
then there followed both passionate appeal 
and solemn promise. 

When he had finished Mary’s face was 
vale and quivering with emotion, but a 
strong, clear light shone in her eyes. She 
flung the hand away that held her, and the 
old-time pride of her race rushed in one 
mad scorching current to her face. 

“ Do you see that old man over there?” 
she asked, pointing with a trembliag finger 
to her father following a plough. “He is 
bent nearly double, as you observe, and he 
is coarse and rough, you ’ll acknowledge ; 
but he happens to be the son of a man—a 
gentleman — who kept a certain principle 
in sight through the cold, hunger, distress 
and horror of a seven years’ war; and only 
the other day that old man let his help- 
meet and best beloved son face the dangers. 
of war tor honor’s sake! ! am that old 
man’s daughter! Do you understand?” 

He did understand. He uttered nota 
word, but turning swiftly, went out of sight. 

She stood full five minutes in her tracks 
after he had gone, listening all the while 
intently. 

The sharp scream of a locomotive 
sounded presently. She heard the clang 
of the bell, the hissing steam, a rush an 
rumble that made the ground shake; then 
there was silence again. The mid-day 
train had swept away into the distance, 
carrying its burden of trouble. 
hen all was quiet save the sighing 
trees, or a lonely bird crying in the dis- 
tance, Mary let her armful of books sli 
away from her, and fell down on the eart 


beside them, crying as if her heart would 
break. 
* * * 


Two years have passed away, and during 
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that time the “unpleasantness ” between 
the north and south was settled. Northern 
and southern men laid aside their blue and 
their gray, and went home—some to die, 
some to be nursed to life and health by 
loving hands. 

There was anguish beyond telling in a 
cottage in the town of L——, one morning, 
when a brief telegram came, stating that 
young Rob Davenport had been shot almost 
to death; but there was very great joy 
when he was brought home, a miserable, 
half-lifeless creature, to be sure,— but 
alive. Very different certainly, from the gay 
and gallant fellow that had pushed aside 
books, college honors, profession and all, to 
serve his country. 

His correspondence with Mary had long 
since ceased, and for — a weary month 
the brave young fellow had carried a heavy 
heart in his bosom. 

Mary had received many letters from 
another source, and their meaning, and 
its echo, is all said in the one word, 
“ Come.” 

But she remained in the safety of the 
weather-beaten farm-house; helped her 
mother lovingly; was patient with her 
father; tied Bobbie’s shoes, and he!ped him 
with his “sums;” and grew pale, and sad- 
faced the while; less arrogant and proud 
than of old. 

Rob had been home nearly two months 
before she ventured to call at his mother’s 
cottage. 

It was a bright spring morning, when 
with timid steps she crossed the thresh- 
old of his sitting-room. A morning when 
the birds sang merrily against a back-ground 
of azure sky, and rosy apple-blossoms 
were quietly working their way into the 
world. 

They passed the common-place greetings 
of the day with an attempt at carelessness 
that was not quite successful. 

Then silence reigned. 

She glanced pityingly at his bandaged 
right-arm ; and, seeing her pitying glance, he 
looked down rather sadly on the wounded 
member. 

“We fought the “Chivalry,” he said. 
“In spite of everything you may hear, don’t 


think they were not brave men, and be- 
lieved they were right. We believed we 
were right, also, you know; and our num- 
bers were greater.” 

While he spoke she looked at his haggard 
face, and a mist swam in her eyes. 

“ Mary,” he cried, with an attempt at his 
old merry tones, “you can ’t think how 
glad I am to see you!” 

But his attempt at joviality failed of its 
purpose, 

“ What, tears! Mary?” he said, reaching 
towards her,—“tears in your pretty 
eyes!” 

She went and knelt beside him ; holdin 
one of his thin hands in her’s, her face hid- 
den against the chair. And then a thou- 
sand thoughts rushed through her mind, 
It seemed that all the terrors of her 
dreams were not much compared with this 
haggard be she knelt beside, — that they 
were but flimsy imaginings of which he 
was the reality. 

There were a few passionate words of 
remorse, and a great sense of sudden hap- 
piness; but before this little scene was 
hardly over, the young man’s mother came 
in, bearing in her hand a cup of tea. 

She saw how her boy’s face had bright- 
ened, and divined the reason; but she was 
a discreet woman, and said not a word. 

“Mother makes a baby of me,” he ex- 
claimed, “See, she brings me tea in her 
best china cups. “This tea-set,” he ex- 
plained, “is only used on very. rare occa- 
sions. Its use dates back before those 
memorial tea-chests were emptied into 
Boston harbor, and for the last six or seven 
decades it has been thought a trifle too nice 
for every-day service; but mother thinks 
nothing is too good for me.” 

Mary looked at the dainty cup a moment, 
then held it to his lips. 

“ There is nothing in the world half good 
enough for you,” she said. _ 

Reader, if you should chance to step into 


Mary’s cosy breakfast-room, you would be 
likely to notice a small black cabinet there, 
and tastefully arranged you will see this 
same china tea-set. If you happen to be a 
collector you will look upon it with envious 
eyes. 


DIRECTION OF OTHERS. —~ Other things 
being equal, the leader of men or women 
who has himself borne all their toil and dis- 
cipline will be far more successful than one 
who has not. He knows by personal ex- 


—— what the real difficulties are, and 


w they may be surmounted. He has but 


to draw upon his memory to realize the sit- 
uation, and to decide how much can 


reasonably be expected. Thus, wherever it 
is possible, it is certainly safer to gain a 
thorough knowledge of the business in hand 
by actual work, 
ion of others. 


before assuming the direct- 
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OLD M°KENZIE’S WIDOW. 


HEN old Donald McKenzie died 
there was considerable curiosity 
expressed to bear his will read; but day 
after day passed by, and no will was brought 
to light. The old man was found dead 
sitting before his desk in the library, and 
in one clenched hand was a bit of paper, on 
which he had written “ten thousand shares 
of the Boston manufactory stock I give ard 
bequeath to the son of my old friend, Gil- 
bert Howard, who bears his father’s name; 
three thousand shares to Anstice Howard, 
his daughter ; the remainder of my property 
to my dear wife, Jennie McKenzie. And I 
desire the said Gilbert Howard and his 
sister to reside with my wife, for at 
least a year after my death, if they are un- 
anecied at that time, and for as much 
longer a period as shall be agreeable to all 
parties.” Then some figures were jotted 
down, and another word was partly written, 
but the pen had fallen from the lifeless hand, 
bletting it out, and what further bequests 
he intended to make would never be known. 
Lawyer Norcross examined this paper 
with some interest. “ Mr. McKenzie sent 
me a note asking me to call during the 
week, to receive instructions about making 
his will; perhaps he had some premonition 
that the end was near, as he sat there, aad 
commenced to record his wishes in regard 
to the distribution of his property, when the 
fatal stroke of paralysis ended all.” This 
bit of paper would not stand in law, my 
dear madam; you see it has neither begin- 
ning nor end. You will have no trouble 
whatever about postenire the property, as 
Mr. McKenzie often told me he had not a 
relation in the world.” 

“ But about-these chiidren,” said Mrs. 
McKenzie. “I have often heard my hus- 
band speak of his old friend, Gilbert How- 
ard, but he had not heard from him directly, 
for over five years, and sometimes thought 
he might be dead. I shall respect my 
husband’s last wishes, and carry them out 
as far as] am able. Will you have the 
kindness to institute a search for these 
children, and have the stocks transferred to 
them at once.” 

“ Would it not be better for you to think 
this matter over a while, before you do 
anything decisive? That stock represents 
at the present time nearly forty thousand 
dollars, and that is alarge amount for you 
to part with, unless you are obliged to do 
so. I shall call again in two or three days 
and we can speak of it then.” 

“I have thought it over fully, and made 


up my mind; there will still be an ample 
sum left to secure me from want, and I 
know I am following my late husband’s 
wishes in doing this. Mr. Howard lived 
in Aberdeen for many years, and was there 
six years ago. I have copied down his exact 
address at that time for you. 

“ Please let me know as soon as you have 
found this family, or any traces of them. 
I beg you will excuse me now, as I am 
greatly fatigued. Pray ring for anything you 
wish.” The lawyer opened the door, and 
the widow, with a gentle inclination of the 
head, retired to her own room. 

Many times the lawyer returned and 
advised Mrs. McKenzie to give up this 
foolish idea of giving away such a large 
portion of her property. The Howards 
had no right, legal or moral, to claim it, and 
he sincerely hoped that he would be unable 
to find them. 

More than a year passed away before he 
met with any success in his search, and 
the second year was well advanced when 
they signified their intention of sailing for 
America on a certain date. 

Mrs. McKenzie was in some doubt about 
preparing for them. “I am almost sure 
they are children, between eight and ten 
years ot age, for if they were grown up 
Mr. McKenzie would have been likely to 
have seen them, and mentioned them to me. 
No, probably they were nothing but babies 
when he was last home, and he never 
noticed them. It will be very pleasant to 
have young voices sounding through these 

uiet rooms. I'll ask them to call me 
untie.” 

The steamer was delayed, and when it 
did arrive in port Mrs. McKenzie was just 
stepping into her carriage for a shopping 
tour. “If the children whom I am expect- 
ing should come while I am out, make them 
as comfortable as possible, and say 1M be 
home to lunch,” she said to Peter; and 
Peter said, “ Yes ma’am,” in a voice that 
meant she might safely leave everything in 
his hands. 

When she returned he was assisting ap 
@xpressman to carry several huge trunks 
into the house, and without waiting to 
question him, she walked into the drawing 
room. She saw a stylishly dressed young 
lady, with a dark, handsome face, examin- 
ing some pictures in the corner, and an 
equally handsome man of twenty-eight, 
leaning against the mantel opposite the 
door, tenderly caressing his blonde mous 
tache. They saw a slim, black figure,: 
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whose face was at first concealed by a 
little crape hat and mask veil, and who 
hesitated in the door-way, as if uncertain 
whether to speak. 

“Miss McKenzie, I suppose,” said the 
gentleman, advancing with a bow. 

“Mrs. McKenzie,” correcting him. “ You 
have been kind enough to take charge of 
the children of my late husband’s friend, 
and bring them to me. Let me thank you. 
I’m sorry I wasn’t in when you came.” 
She took off the heavy hat, and was about 
to place it on a table, when the gentleman 
spoke with an amused smile that was 
reflected in the lady’s face. 

I’m afraid there ’s been a mistake on both 
sides. 1 am Gilbert Howard, and this is 
my sister Anstice. Did you think we were 
little children ?” 

Mrs. McKenzie gazed at them both, in 
astonishment. 

“Is it possible!” she said. “ Yes, I was 
looking for a little girl and boy, and imagined 
you were the friends who sailed in the 
same steamer.” 

“And we thought to find you a middle- 
aged lady, who would keep us in great 
order!” exclaimed the lady, who could no 
longer keep silent. “Bert needs some- 
one of that sort dreadfully,” in an aside; 
“but I’m sure we shall like you ever so 
muca better, as you are. Let us not have 
a bit of fotmality to begin with, and say, 
I’m glad to see you, Anstice.” 

“I’m delighted to see you, Anstice,” 
amended the widow, “and | hope you will 
both enjoy your visit here; but you can’t 
imagine what a disappointment you are to 
me —a very pleasant one. Come upstairs, 
and I’ll show you your rooms. They are 
next to mine as | was afraid you might be 
homesick or lonely.” 

Ever since the death of their father, 
Mr. and Miss Howard had resided in 
London, only leaving the city for short 
visits to German baths, and it was a 
pleasant change to visit America for the 
first time. 

They liked their hostess very much, even 
in that first short interview, and the regard 
mutually increased as time went on. Her 
year of mourning having ended, the young 
widow had partially re-entered society, and 
it was a real pleasure to introduce Anstice, 
She was a great success, and won many 
hearts, but she did not give up her own for 
many a long day, and then only to a 
Scotch Fusilier; being, as she said, too true 
a Scotch lassie to bestow her heart outside 
her own island. 

As soon as possible after their arrival, 
Mrs. McKenzie handed over to them the 
papers representing the property left them 
by her deceased nusband. Ansiice was 
childishiy delighted with her’s,and made a 


violent effort to be as staid and business- 
like as Mrs. McKenzie, arranging all her 
papers in the little pigeon-holes in her desk, 


and sitting down directly after breakfast to’ 


attend to her correspondence. For a time 
this afforded ail a great deal of amusement, 
but died out in a short time, and anstice 
fell back into her old habit of leaving 
everything to her brother. 

Bert Howard had been spoken of at 
home as a brilliant and promising young 
man. Through the influence of friends he 
had obtained a very gooa position under 
government, which had been taken from 
him by a change in the ministry, just before 
his coming to America. He kept up a 
correspondence with wese friends, hoping 
to obtain another position; meanwhile he 
was pleasantly engaged in getting ac- 
quainted with a part of this new country, 
His sister’s engagement and preparations 
detained him after the year whicn he allowed 
was up. Mrs. McKenzie was anxious that 
the wedding should take place from her 
house, and as the time drew near for that 
event, she and Anstice were seldom visible 
before evening, being busily engaged with 
dressmakers and milliners. Before the 
happy day dawned, the treasurer of the 
Barton Manutacturing Company, abscond- 
ed ; and a few hours after the factory caught 
fire by spontaneous combustion, and was 
completely destroyed; the stock fell flat on 
the market, and Bert Howard knew that he 
was beggared. Anstice was fortunately 
provided for, as her future husband was 
fairly well off, and would not hear of their 
marriage being deferred. On Bert the 
biow fell most heavily when he reviewed his 
position in the solitude of his own room, 
without money, except a bare pittance left 
him by his father, that would not suffice for 
the necessities of life; without a friend who 
would help him, in a strange country, and 
to crown all,in love with a rich woman. 

“I might have been able to offer myself 
when I had thirty thousand, but when I’m 
not sure of thirty cents, the sooner I say 
good-by to her, tne better for my peace of 
mind. If I thought Jessie had any more 
than a friendly affection for me, I’d risk 
what the world said and be happy; but as 
long as I have n’t the faintest hope, I ‘ll not 
throw myself on hercharity. The dear girl, 
I'll not say anything about leaving her till 
Anstice is married. I believe | ‘ll go down 
and see old Norcross. He might know of 
something | could do, and the sooner 1 get 
to work the sooner 1 ‘ll get through. If I 
followed his profession | shouid have to 
start at the very beginning, and in about 
fifteen or twenty years have a moderate 
competence, which I could ask Jessie to 
shaie, if she should be unmarried at that 
time.” 
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So mused Mr. Howard as he arranged 
his neck-tie, pulled his cuffs and drew on 
a pair of faultless kids, preparatory to going 
down town. 

His interview with Mr. Norcross met 
with but moderate success. A good deal 
G1 his time was spent down town, and thus it 
did n’t greatly surprise Mrs. McKenzie when 
he told her his business demanded that his 
home should be in an entirely different 
quarter of the city. She was not surprised, 
but still expressed some impatience that he 
and Anstice should both leave her. 

“How can I let you both go,” she said. 
“ Anstice is not coming back, probably, for 
years, and you are so engrossed in business 

ou will not find time to come and see me. 
Why don’t you stay and look after my 
property for me? I shall be cheated right 
and left, and when it is all gone you’il only 
Say it was very careless.” —_. 
. “Norcross has done well by you in the 
t; I think you can trust him in the 
uiure.” You have so many friends you 
will not be lonely very long,” replied Mr. 
Howard. 

“I have so much more than I can ever 
need. Will you not take some of it to 
start in business? You would from Mr. 
McKenzie, and I’m sure it wou'd be an 
excellent investment for me. People get a 
good rate of interest for money lent, and it 
will just be an ordinary business trans- 
aoe Why, Bert, you’re not angry with 
me?” 

“] shall be, if you ever repeat your offer. 
You could never respect me, and I should 
despise myself if 1 accepted it. I shall 
manage very well, but I could not take 
anything from you.” 

“Oh! forgive me!” she cried. “You 
know I meant it only in kindness, You 
refuse me so curtly I have not courage left 
to make another attempt, atany time. Only 
I think Anstice would have been kinder.” 

“Now I have offended you,” he said, 
taking her hands in bis. “You are my 
dear friend, and if friendship is to continue 
there must be no feeling of obligation on 
either side. Can you not trust me to decide 
what is best?” 

“ But at least, tell me your plans, and do 
not jet me be ignorant of your welfare.” 

“ When they are fully matured, you shall 
know my plans. I shall come to see you 
sometimes, but remember I[ shail have to 
work hard, and cannot devote much time to 
visiting. For the present, good-by, and 
don’t let society make you forget time com- 

tetely.” Then with a last pressure of her 

ds he is gone, unconsciously taking her 
heart with him. 

The winter passed away, very slowly to 
Jessie McKenzie, in spite of her attempts at 
gaiety. She saw Bert Howard only two or 


three times, although he had called twice 
when she was not at home. She received 
many long letters from Anstice, who was 
very happy in her new home; and she 
seemed to think that her brother was a 
constant visitor at Mrs. McKenzie’s house. 
His letters were addressed to a certain box, 
so she had no clue to his whereabouts. 

One day when Mrs-McKenzie was leav- 
ing Mr. lai har office, she caught « 
glimpse of a familiar gure ahead of het. 
She quickened her pace and overtook him, 
He turned as she spoke his name, and shook 
hands cordially. 

“Come home with me, Bert,” she com- 
manded imperiously. “1 want to have a 
long talk with you. I had a letter from 
Anstice just before I came out, and she 
hints that she may cross the ocean again, 
soon. Come to luncheon and 1’ll show it 
to you.” 

“Impossible!” he replied. 
hurry to keep a business engagement, so 
I’m afraid 1 must give up that pleasure. 
How well you are lovking, Jessie, it’s a 
sight for sair e’en to see you looking so 
bright.” 

“ Bert, why have you not been to see me? 
Do your business engagements take up all 
your time? Tell me when you wiil come.” 


“I’m ina 


“As soon as 1 can, | promise. Don’t 
tempt me, Jessie. I have found it 
hard enough to keep away.” Then he 


spoke more cheerfully: “ You must re- 
member I’m a business man now—no 
longer a butterfly.” He lifted his hat with 
the old grace, and left her. 

That little meeting bad done her much 
good, though. “He finds it hard to stay 
away,” she murmured to herself, “ and said, 
1 must not tempt him to come. I will 
tempt him, and make him come, in spite of 
himself. I believe he does care for me, 
and will not tell me because he is poor, and 
I’m so rich. Poor fellow, how shabby he 
was, and yet, no one could think him other 
than a gentleman. How foolish he is, to 
care for my money; but that shall not 
separate us, if 1 cau once make sure he 
cares for me.” 

Mr. Norcross had been working many 
years without vacation, and suddenly the 
doctor warned him, if he did not give up 
all business, and take this long needed rest, 
in six months he would be in an insane 
asylum. He informed Mrs. McKenzie that 
he must give up the charge of her affairs, and 
asked to whom he should render up account. 
She held a long consultation with him, and 
the end of it was, he sent a note addressed 
to Gilbert Howard, begging the favor of an 
interview at his office, on business. When 
Bert arrived, he found Mrs. McKenzie 
there, and he listened in silence, while Mr. 
Norcross explained that he could no longer 
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arrange the lady’s business for her, and 
that at her request, he asked Mr. Howard 
to act as steward and general manager of 
her property. 

“You are both kind to make me this 
offer,” he replied, “but it seems to me a 
practicing lawyer would be more capable of 
doing this business. I do not understand 
the management, and would probably make 
many costly errors.” 

“] will explain everything to you, and I 
think you are capable of doing well, or I 
should not have advised Mrs. McKenzie to 
make use of your services,” said Mr. Nor 
cross. “ You looked after your own and 
your sister’s affairs 1 presume. You would 
not find it much more difficult to do this.” 

“That was different,” was the cold reply. 
“My losses were my own, and | could 
shield my sister from the consequences of 
ary disaster. If it seems urgracious, | 
beg your pardon; but I refuse uncondition- 
ally. I am sure you can find someone who 
is competent, and better acquaintec with 
business detail.” He arose as if to leave, 
and Mrs. McKenzie spoke for the first time. 

“It is no use to argue with him, I am 
sure, Mr. Norcross. P will trust no one 
else, so send the papers to me at any time, 
and then no one can be blamed for squan- 
dering my substance but myself.” 

Bert handed her to her carriage, and 
when she made room for him beside her, he 
hesitated but a moment, then stepped in 
and closed the door. Neither spoke again 
till they had reached home. 

“Tell me the truth!” she exclaimed pas 
sionately, “ why did you refuse Mr. Nor- 
cross’s offer? 

“Because I cannot take anything from 
you, and I knew he made it at your sug- 
gestion.” 

“* Buc if our positions were reversed, do 
you think I would refuse anything from 
you that I could accept without loss of self- 
respect?” 

“ That would be different; a man has a 
right to help a woman. But no man 
should accept it from a woman — not even 
the woman he loves.” 

A bright flush passed over Mrs. Mc- 
Kenzie’s face, as she waited for him to go 
on, but he evidently bad said more than he 
intended, for he remained silent. The 
flush died away, and a disappointed look 
stole over her face. 

“ This insufferable pride!” she exclaimed 
angrily. “You refuse everything trom me, 
—even my friendship! For your sister’s 
sake | will always receive you, when you find 
time to call on me; but for your own, | will 
never ask you to come here again !” 

“Forgive me, Jessie,” he said with 
strange humility. “Do you not guess why 
I cannot visit you? You tempt me beyond 


my strength, If I come here I must tell 
you 

The door opened and the servant an- 
nounced Mr, and Mrs. Baker. 

“Just in time,” thought Bert “In 
another second I should have made an ass 
of myself, and | half believe the dear girl 
looked disappointed. Ah, well! this must 
be the last time I come here, for I cannot 
trust myself in her presence.” 

He took his departure before the newly 
arrived guests, and as he said good-by to 
the hostess, she murmured: “ When shall 
I see you again? 1 was angry for a 
moment, but now | know you did right. 

He would give no promise, and she still 
looked disappointed, after he was gone. 
The Bakers stayed and chatted on every 
subject under the sun. Then another part 
of caliers came, and she was not alone ti 
dinner. 

Again there was a long interval; then 
he came again, was pleasant and agreeable 
as any chance caller, but nothing more. It 
was torture to Jessie McKenzie to live in 
this suspense, and when she could endure it 
no longer, she sent another note to him 
saying, “I have been sick, and I want to 
see you. Come at once.” 

She hardly expected to see him so soon, 
but he came that evening. When his name 
was brought in, she told Peter to show him 
upstairs, and deny her to all visitors. She 
had not been dangerously ill, but the con- 
finement to the house had taken away her 
color, and she lay languidly ‘back in the 
easy-chair, 

“ You have been ill,” said Bert, advancing 
to the chair which she indicated was for 
him “I ’m ng sorry. I thought you 
were out of town, for a visit, as I never saw 
you on the street.” 

“ Did you often see me,” she asked, with 
faint interest. 

“Yes, very often, when you had no 
idea I was near. I have brought you 
a letter from Anstice to read, in which 
she says they sail for America on the 28th, 
and bids me tell you, aa she was too busy 
to write more than one letter.” 

“I shall be so glad to have her here, 
again. Of course, she and her husband will 
come right to this house. Now, tell me 
about yourself. How are you getting on. 
What is this mysterious business in which 
you are engaged.” 

“Nothing so very mysterious. I am 
clerk in a wholesale house, and stand a 
fairly good chance of promotion, in about 
five 

“What do you do evenings after you go 
home?” 

“ Sometimes writing, when I ’m fortunate 


enough to get it. Other times I study, or 
read,” 


Stee. 
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“ Have you no friends to visit? no one to 
visit you? or do you find what amusement 
you require in your boarding house ?” 

“ I know no one in the house, but [ have 
a friend, whom I visit sometimes.” 

“ A woman ?” with jealous quickness. 

“ Yes, she is the only friend I have now.” 

“ By the way, I have not told you yet that 
I’m going away soon.” The thought had 
never entered her mind before that min- 
ute. “I shail sail for England in a few 
days, and probably spend the next tour 
years in Europe. So I shall not see 
Anstice after all.” 

“Is n’t this rather sudden?” he asked 
rising. 

“I am fond of doing things on the im- 
pulse of the moment. Do n’t Say you will 
miss me. I don’t expect you to.” 

“By the time you return I shall be in 
England again, I hope. So this is to be our 
last good-by, perhaps forever. You are 
hardly strong enough to have such an un- 
conscionabie visitor as I am, so I ’il take my 
leave before you are worn out.” 

“Tell me one thing,” she said, paling 
suddenly, “ whois the woman you visit, your 
only friend?” 

“You are my friend, I hope, Jessie. You 


are the only woman I visit; and now, good- 
by.” 


He has reached the door, and turns for one 
Jast look. She springs to her feet. Bert, 
Bert, do n’t go! You will break my heart if 
you leave me!” 

He comes back slowly, and takes the 
hands outstretched to him. “Do you care 
so much then?” he asked gravely. 

“I love you!” she said passionately, 
“Why do you force me to forget all woman- 
ly modesty, and tell you, rather than have 
you sue oe my heart?” She burst into 
tears, and Bert put his arm around her, and 
all her grief and longing was washed away 
forever. 


“T love you! I love you!” was all he said 
at first. 

“But your abominable pride would not 
let you tell,” she said, smiling once more. 

“You are the bravest woman in the 
world. No other would have the courage to 
speak as you did. But do youknow lama 
beggar, in comparison to your wealth.” 

“I hate my wealth, if it keeps you from 
me,” she said. “Let us be thankful that it 
has not entirely separated us. But have n’t 
you forgotten something, Bert?” 

“I’m too happy to remember anything I 
ought. Witl you marry me, Jessie e 

“ That ’s right, 1 was almost afraid you ’d 
make me ask that too. You know I will; 
because in spite of, perhaps, because of, 


He is going, and yet she cannot speak. 


your pride, I love you.” 


HE stood among the roses 
When the morning sun was low; 
Her smile was like the sunshine, 
And her mouth like Cupid’s bow. 
There were blossoms all around her, 
Pale and rosy, great 1nd small, 
And, riding by, he thought her 
The fairest flower of ail. 
And he rode so slowly,—slowly,— 
Why so wilful now, I pray? 
For I know she saw him coming, 
Yet she looked the other way. 


She stood among the roses 
Whien the noon-tide sun was high; 
There was scarce a cloud to shield her 
From the radiance of the sky. 
Vet she waited; ah! she waited, 
While the sunbeams slanted down,— 
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Waited till she saw the rider 
As he journeyed home from town. 
Then her heart was beating wildly, 
But she sternly said it “ Nay!” 
And she longed to mect his glances, 
Yet she looked the other way. 


She stood among the roses 
In the sunset’s golden light ; 
And her cheeks had caught their color, 
And her eyes were strangely bright; 
And one then was beside her, 
’Mid the blossoms great and small, 
And he whispers that he thought her 
The sweetest flower of all. 
Ah! my wilful little maiden, 
Now your pride has had its day! 
And I wish I knew the sequel, 
But I looked the other way. 


THE NEGROES OF NEW YORK. 


BY JOSHUA S. LAWRENCE, 


HAT a contrast between now and 
twenty years ago! Then they were 
vassals, now they are clamoring for the 
offices and other perquisites of a free 
government. 

The voting strength of the colored man is 

9,000, as has been noted by contemporary 
ournals, who state that the negro is dissat- 

\sfied with the distribution of official patron- 
age among their class by the Republican 

rty. Quite a number are in the Custom 

ouse, as well as in the post-office. They 
hold responsible positions, and are re- 
spected according to the manner in which 
they treat their compeers. 

We have written “ Negro,” at the head of 
this article, not in derision, but only to ex- 
press more clearly the class we are going to 
portray. Because, we think “colored” is 
not a correct term for this people, as there 
are many persons not negroes, but colored, 
either red, yellow or copper shade. 

As an individual in this city, or as a 
body, the negroes have ceased to be a 
source of persecution to a large extent, for 
we do not see so many indignities offered 
them, or any at all, as we often hear of in 
some eniightened and cultured centres of 
learning. The delineations of the comicali- 
ties of the negro, by minstrels with white 
skins, have lost some of their charm, and 
stand with bygones that now and then 
amuse the public. 

As laborers they are found in all 
branches; and we see them master-work- 
men in all trades, taking rank with the 
whites. As waiters we all know them; 
@s grooms they are unsurpassed, and the 
horses under their care seem to be new 
animais after a time. As barbers some 
think they are a little too heavy with the 
hands, aithough they do not, as a general 
rule, taik their victims to distraction, 
as those of some nationalities. We have 
never seen any as shoemakers in this 
city, but in some other localities they 
are able to compete; as, for instance, in 
Richmond, Virginia. As carpenters, ma- 
sons, painters, white-washers, carpet- 
shakers, and chimney-sweeps, they are 
good. They are first class boot-blacks ; 
and the mysteries of 4, 11, 44, are under 
stood by them to perfection, as can be seen 
any time the ures are drawn, by the 
beaming look of happiness upon many a 
sable countenance, when they take the 
product from the policy-man, 


As soldiers, their abilities were tested in 
trying ways some twenty years ago. 

In the annual report of the surgeon- 
general of the regular army, submitted by 
Acting Surgeon-general Huntington, for the 
year 1883, it is stated that there are two 
regiments of colored infantry, and two of 
cavalry, forty-four companies in all. 

The following passage deserves attention, 
as it does away with some erroneous ideas. 
We have gleaned it from the report: — 

“It is interesting to note that the colored troops make 
a particularly favorable showing in the small number of 
admissions for alcoholism and its results, exhibiting, as 
they do, a rate of only four per one thousand to a rate of 
seventy-six per one thousand of mean strength among the 
whites, On the other hand, in diseases of the nervous 
system they have an unexplained preponderance.” 

Like other races they become enthusiastic 
at the sound of the fife and drum, and there 
are organizations here commanded by negro 
officers, with drum corps, and bands with 
drum-majors. One of these regiments has 
an armory on Seventh Avenue, the name 
being known as the Veteran Guards, com- 
manded by Lieut.Col. John J. Freeman. 
It is composed of seven companies; aver- 
aging twenty-seven men in .a company. 
When they turn out, and form part of a 
reception procession, such as that given by 
the city to the representatives of Baron 
Steuben and the French officers, on their 
way to Yorktown, they add variety to a 
parade, and the vanguard of the friends of 
those in the ranks are numbered by thous- 
ands, The most celebrated of these com- 
panies, when in existence, though we are of 
opinion that they disbanded, were the Skid- 
more Guards. ur the “Skids,” as their 
followers facetiously called them. At such 
times when they turned out, the cohorts of 
Sullivan and Thompson Streets formed an 
escort over the entire route. 


“ Then, if ever, joy is seen, as the Skids 
March along in an admiring stream 
Of Africa's best and noblest.’’ 

Their places of residence are, of ne- 
cessity, in communities, because no apart- 
ments let to a negro in a tenement house, 
large or small, — except in the lowest grade, 
as Baxter, and other streets, where there 
is a homogeneous mixture of everything of 
all colors, -—can be also let toa white family. 
Very often notices are in the papers that, 
in such a locality, houses can be had for 
colored people only. They occupy many of 
the small, three-story and basement, wood- 
en or brick houses, as well as the tenement 
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buildings in Sullivan and Thompson 
Streets ; also in a small street that runs one 
block west from West Broadway, calied 
York, to a small lane termed St. John’s, as 
it is near old St. John’s church, an offshoot 
of Trinity, which owns the fee-simple of a 
large portion of the land about this 
quarter, having let out years ago, on long 
leases, the privilege of building upon them. 
The rookeries- here are little better than 
pig-stys, and are inhabited by blacks and 
whites. ‘There is another place on the 
east side, in Clinton Street, where a colony 
dwell in a sort of alley. It extends from 
Clinton to Suffolk Street. Mineatta Street, 
about a block in length, from McDougall 
to Sixth Avenue, is well populated by a 
second grade of negroes, the others being 
“no account,” except about election time. 
Mineatta Lane, leading from the street of 
the same name, to Bleecker, is alse in- 
habited by negroes. In Bleecker, from 
Sullivan to Charles, is a noted promenade 
for these people. Oa Sixth Avenue, how- 
ever, from its commencement at Carmine, 
to Twenty-ninth Street,—although this 
Avenue, distinguished as the fancy-goods 
thoroughfare of the metropolis, extends to 
Fifty-ninth Street and Central Park, —the 
negro may be found in all the glory of flashy 
watch chains, loud clothes, and light canes. 
But there are others of more refinement, 
who dress quietly. In the latter, there is 
but little observance, in a great many 
instances, of that dialect so common among 
“ no accounts.” 

There is another class, who live in style, 
and dress accordingly; and who keep their 
own turnouts, and own the houses they live 
in. These are the “édz¢e,” Their children 
are well educated, and the daughters, when 
on the street, charm by their symmetrical 
figures. 

Many of the poorer negroes go to sea as 
seamen, or cooks, or work about the 
wharves. For these there are numbers of 
sailor boarding-houses, the most noted 
being in Baxter Street, known as “ The 
Mission,” established by the “New York 
African Society. for Mutual Relief,’ some 
years ago. ere are held religious ser- 
vices and meetings to correct evil ways. 

There are other localities where these 
people are to be found, but those already 
given are the centres both of wealth and 
poverty, learning and ignorance. 

The negro in this city is not debarred or 
hindered in any way, except in one par- 
ticular, of which we shall make mention 
further on. 

Their children are allowed to enter 
public schools ali over the city, besides 
having separate ones, taught by their own 
teachers. In order to show that the color 
line is breaking in this regard, an idea 


encouraged by the Board of Education, is 
not to take notice of complaints when two 
or more negro children happen to be near 
the offspring of some fastidious parent. 
We will ‘state that in 1878 there were 
schools for colored children with an 
attendance of eight hundred and forty. 
Now, four have an average roil of five 
hundred and fifty pupils. 

These last are situated as near as poss- 
ible to the centres of population. Two 
being in the school building known as 
Number Three, at 223 and 229 West 41st 
Street; one at 145 Mulberry, and one at 
128 West 17th Street. The two latter 
combine both primary and grammar. 

In the eighth ward a large number attend 
the public schools, this embracing the dis- 
trict bounded by Bleecker, Thompson and 
Sullivan Streets. As to higher education, 
ample provision has been made by Vander- 
bilt and others, in the ‘southern States. 
Also, by the government at West Point; 
but it requires corsiderable human nature 
to stand the hazing, and then pass a 
successful examination, as well as to keep a 
ciean record afterwards. 

The well-known characteristics of the 
negro in religion have borne ample fruit in 
our city, and the many fine and substantial 
churches bear testimony to his zeal in this 
respect. They are located mostly on the 
west side, although there was one on Prince 
Street, some years since, tiat used to attract 
considerable attention; but there was a 
desire to get up town, and it was sold, and 
is now used as a stable. 

They have a church in nearly all denom- 
inations, the majority belonging to the 
African Methodist Episcopal, over which a 
bishop of their own color presides. 

Recently a former Protestant church, 
corner of Bleecker and Downing Streets 
was for sale, and, after some delay, it was 
purchased by the Church of tne Epiphany, 
and turned into the first colored Catholie 
church in the northern States. [t will have 
a colored priest to administer its sacraments, 
as four young men are getting ready in 
Rome. The attendance at its dedication was 
large ; the colored people sitting in the body 
of the church, and the whites in the gallery. 
All are welcome, but the rule adopted from 
its opening of seating the whites separately, 
is carried out. This, however, goes against 
the oft-repeated desires of Catholics. The 
name of the church is St. Benedict the 
Moor’s, 

Their Young Men’s Christian Assuciation 
is progressing finely in tuads and member- 
ship, and they expect ere long to have a 
separate building for their own use, upon 
the same street where they are now located 
in West Twenty-sixth. Several prominent 
gentlemen have contributed towards the 
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fund, among whom may be mentioned 
William W. Astor. As early as July, 1852, 
efforts were put forth by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, now of Twenty- 
third Street and Fourth Avenue, to do 
something for colored young men, and an 
office was established in Wooster Street, but 
it has been discontinued. 

The preacners in the churches are, 
as a rule, intelligent, and expound the 
Gospel in plain terms. One lately said, 
at the American Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church, the oldest and longest 
built, corner of Bleecker and West 
Tenth Streets, speaking of the Bible and 
Gospel, that these needed no amendment 
by man; it was a finished proclamation ; 
and was finished when God ascended to 
Heaven, Men could deny them suffrage, 
but they could not take away the Bible, 
scorched as it was with the fire of ages. 
He continued much in this strain for some 
time, getting his audience up to a fever heat, 
until there were hallelujahs and other cries 
without number. The usual practice of 
taking a collection, and trying for a fixed 
sum, were gone through, when, having 
requested the choir to sing, and they, being 
some few seconds in finding an appropriate 
hymn, the minister from the pulpit observed 
aloud, that it must be mighty good, it took 
them so long to find. Over the pulpit 
in this church were the words in gas-jets, 
“Gloriain Excelsis Deo.” The congregation 
comprises the heavy weights in wealth and 
learning. Their amusements consist in fes- 
tivals, cake-walks, harvest homes, etc., got up 
for some object of charity —to help a mem- 
berorsociety. The dates of the taking place 
are announced by the clerk of the church, 
before divine service; and, at one we 
attended, it took him ten minutes or more 
to read off the announcements. 

In New Jersey and upon Staten Island, 
as well as on the upper portion of Man- 
hattan, at High Bridge, camp-meetings are 
held, that are the means of collecting money 
and souls; for these camps are popular 
with white people, which fact is well known 
to those who get them up; therefore they 
make them semi-religious, 

New York, in colonial times, was the mart 
from whence the colonies received their 
supplies of slaves. The first to engage in 
the trade were the Dutch, who, like the 
English, made slaves of the Indians as well 
as negroes; but they did not carry the 
former away so extensively from their 
native land. A regular slave market was 
established here in the lower portion of the 
then smail city, where those acclimated to 
New York were exposed for sale, with 
others imported from Anambo, Guinea, and 
many portions of Africa. The-latter, being 
wild, and unused to any restraint, formed 


many rash schemes to gain their liberty, 
which only resulted in aJl cases in inju 
to themselves. From this cause the inet 
tution of slavery was by no means one of 
security. It therefore excited fear, by no 
means alleviated by the occasional murders 
in different parts of the colonies, 

The first negro plot came to a head in the 
spring of 1712, when a combination of 
thirty or forty imported slaves, formed them- 
selves in‘o a secret band to burn the town, 
and, as the inhabitants came out of their 
houses, to shoot them down. The plot did 
not become known until one house had 
been fired, and those in it killed, together 
with others who came to the rescue; some 
were mortally wounded, amounting in all, 
to about twenty persons killed and 
wounded. The cry of “murder!” soon 
changed the aspect of affairs, and the whole 
town was in an uproar, the citizens quickly 
arming themselves and charging upon the 
blacks, who fied to the woods. This 
occurred about two o’clock on the morning 
of the sixth of April. As the day broke 
the whole town was put under arms, with 
the apprehension that all the slave popula- 
tion had revolted. 

The alarm continued for several days, 
and large numbers of slaves were arrested. 
The wilds of Manhattan offered facilities 
for concealment, and many remained in 
them, but were finally driven out by starva- 
tion, as they had none to supply them with 
food but their enemies. Some roamed 
about and committed suicide with the arms 
they had used with deadly effect upon the 
night in question. Others were captured, 
and put to death by burning at the stake, 
or broken on the wheel, as well as bein 
hung up alive to die. No means were left 
undone to punish any who had been con- 
cerned in the plot. Extreme measures 
were used to put the abject race in fear. 

Coming down to the time of the draft 
riots of this city, we remember how the 
olacks were made to feel the wrath of an 
unreasonable rabble. And we recollect, 
too, having seen them taken from the old 
Eldiidge-street jail in carts, like cattle, 
covered with blankets, to a place of safety. 
But, happily that time has passed, and 
we see them now, men among men, in 
many instances, all that their friends desire. 

In this city there are two journals very 
ably edited by colored men, set up and 
printed by themselves. The Progressive 
American, is the longest established, being 
a “Journal of General Intelligence, De- 
voted tu the Interests of Colored People.” 
It is issued every Thursday, at 125 West 
25th Street, by John J. Freeman, who is the 
editor and proprietor. It is a four- 


paper, and advocates without reserve 
claims of the Republican party. 
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Some time ago, Hon. H. S. Neil, member 
of Congress from Ironton, Ohio, having at 
his disposal two appointments,—one to 
West Point, and another to Annapolis, or- 
dered an examination of applicants, of which 
there were nine. Calvin Reynolds, a negro, 
won the West Point prize, getting the second 
highest per cent (76.8), and James Dean, 
white, of Ironton, got the highest (78), and 
won the Annapolis honor. 

We learn from the Progressive Amer- 
tcam, that “the increase of the colored 
population in this country since 1870, is 
2,000,000, there being 4.880,099 in 1870 and 
6,636,549, in 1880. 

The first colored man to serve on a jury 
in a United States District Court, in this 
city, was James Woodson, of 208 West 
Thirtieth Street. 

The New York Globe is the second 
oldest paper claiming favor of the colored 
populace. It is run by a company, under 
the name of George Parker and Co., 
No. 4 Cedar Street, although T. Thomas 
Fortune, is the power behind the throne. 
He wishes to have a four-page daily 
and an eight-page weekly, by 1885, 
and he appeals to his patrons to help him. 
The paper is entirely independent. The 
tone of its editorials is bold and aggresive 
. on all points, and it has attracted consider- 
able attention from its contemporary jour- 
nals issued by the whites. Correspondents 
write to it from all over the Union, giving 
an insight into the negro’s condition. 

The colored people have societies of 
saloon-men, cooks, caterers, and wait- 
ers, as well as secret orders, suck as the 
True Reformers, an organization given to 
them through the English representatives 
in the R. W. G. L. of Good Templars, 
which convened at Louisville, Ky., in 1876, 
and gave them a charter. It was noticed 
at the time, that the American branch was 
unwilling to give a charter, except by sep- 
arate lodges. On the second of October, 
1882, the annual session of I. O. G. T. 
assembied at Ithica, N. Y., in Grand Lodge 
convention, and admitted, in due form, the 
editor of the Globe. In the southern 
States, the negroes assemble in subordinate 
lodges by themselves, and also attend all 
grand lodges of this society. 

The Odd Fellows’ order is worked by 
them in this city and State, and it contains 
many ludges of tull membership. For this 
they also got their first charter of England. 
Their lodges of F. and A, M. are work- 
' jog under a charter granted them in 1843 

England. This organization has a 

rand Lodge, free of any other, because 

the time has not come in New York State, 

for the recognition of these people as 
masons. 

We give below some facts for which we 


are indebted to Robert McDougall, Grand 
Secretary : 

At present, 1883, there are in this State, 
thirty-five lodges in yood standing, thirteen 
of these being located in New York city, 
five in Brooklyn, and the remainder diversi- 
fied over the State. At the last annual con- 
vocation of the colored Grand Lodge, held 
ia June, 1883, there was reported to be 
six hundred and eighty-seven members, 
in good standing, in the whole State. Three 
hundred and sixty-four were in this city, 
and one hundred and seven in Brook- 
lyn, There was at one time in this State 
two colored Grand Lodges. One was merged 
into that termed the National Order, 
and all lodges remembered. The name 
of the lodge composed of whites, made 
by the colored masons, was “ Eureka.” We 
believe it is now known as “ Progress,” 

There aré now living in this city men 
and women who were made free by their 
masters, through purchase, during the pro- 
slavery agitation, who escaped from the 
South by the underground railroad, or have 
always lived here. These are the ones 
who established, together with the efforts of 
kindly disposed people, numbers of churches 
which are still intact. One is located in 
Mulberry Street, near Houston, opposite the 
Police Central Headquarters, which from its 
exterior, would not be taken by a passing 
glance to contain a negro congregation. 
It is constructed mainly of stone, and 
the entrance is reached by ascending a 
number of steps to a portico. Upon a 
marble slab, imbedded in the wail, is 
this inscription: “St. John’s Protestant 
Episcopal Church, Founded, 1818; de- 
stroyed by fire 1821 ; rebuilt, 1822; removed 
to present site, 1857.” 

The colored peuple have a Methodist 
Book Concern, similar to the great one 
of the Church, situated in Bleecker, near 
Carmine Street. Several institutions care 
for the helpless, among them may be 
mentioned, the Home for Aged Colored 
People, foot of East 65th Street, East River, 
where many are sent by the churches, which 
support their inmates by contributions. 
An Orphan Asylum, open to all colored 
children, is at the corner of roth Avenue and 
143rd Street. Others are situated else- 
where in the city, supported by private 
enterprise and revenues from the city 
exchequer. 

With this we will conclude, in the words 
of Channing, and leave the Negroes to 
work out their own salvation with the rest 
of mankind 

“ Real greatness has nothing to do with a 
man’s sphere. It does not lie in the magni- 
tude of his outward agency. Perhaps the 
greatest in our city, at this moment, are 
buried in obscurity,’ 
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regions on earth possess the 
equal of Nova Scotia’s public-school 
system. The etfective simplicity of this 
organization extends it benefits to every 
hamlet in the Province, and affords an 
opportunity for ail children to obtain a 
good business education, while colleges, at 
Halifax, Windsor, Truro, Wolfville, and 
Antigonish, present the highest facilities for 
religious and secular culture. Hence there 
are few people on this peninsula not famil- 
jar with the ordinary branches. And when 
the sons and daughtefs of Acadia go to 
seek homes in the vast metropolitan nation, 
stretching away just beyond their south- 
western horizon, the effects of this correct 
early training are quickly manifested in 
their influence for good upon the commun- 
ity at large, and in the pronounced suecess 
which they are so apt to show in the 
race for wealth and commanding posi- 
tion. But this excellent public department 
is aaministered so wisely, that the schooi- 
tax is only about “rr cents per capita. 

The enormous tides experienced along 
the Bay of Fundy coast are, doubtless, the 
most wonderful of this region’s peculiaraties., 
The reason for this extraordinary ebb and 
flow has not been revealed, although the 
subject is constantly receiving scientific 
attention. Very likely, the unknown quality 
could be found in a strange arrangement of 
snore lines around this inlet, which makes the 
daily interjection of tidal waves a process of 
tremendous force, and thus necessitates a 
correspondingly abrupt withdrawal. The 
same succession of capes and sounds may 
produce another unusual thing about these 
waters, namely: the fact that each rise and 
fail is just six hours different from that of 
the Atlantic seaboard; consequently, when 
it is high tide on one side of the Province, 
it is low tide on the other. Many striking 
occurences, both serious and comical, attend 
this regular rush of saline liquid. Ac 
Annapoiis Royal, Cornwallis, Windsor, and 
other bay ports, the scene at low water 
is indescribably amazing to one unacquaint- 
ed with such localities. Each harbor, 
river, and small inlet, occupies a grotesquely 
narrow space, in the centre of a vast muda- 
covered area; while wharfs and docks, 
which must be of surprising height, in order 
to rise above flood water-mark, loom from 
the black plains with a most absurd and 
useless aspect. 

Toreach the upper deck of a steamer 


sitting high out of the water, one must 
descend a long gangway, at an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees, and at some places 
the masts of schooners and other small 
craft rise a short distance above the wharf, 
whose tops, in a few hours, will be as far 
below their decks. The ferry slip, built to 
accommodate passengers on the littie boat 
crossing the Annapolis river from Annapolis 
Royal to Granville, is only made useful at 
all times, by being, at least, five hundred 
feet long, and rising to an elevation of 
about fifty feet, which leaves its top on a 
level with the steamer’s deck at high tide, 
while the other end can be passed over dry- 
shod at low water, 

The wide bottom lands, whose surface is 
in turn, hidden by the sea, and exposed to 
the air, are, of course, incapable of produc- 
ing vegetation; but the sticky material 
affurds a dwelling place for great multitudes 
of muscles and other small marine animals. 
The numerous hogs, kept by valley farmers, 
seem to consider these muscles a great deli- 
cacy, and when the tide goes out, immense 
droves of swine fullow its receding waves, 
in search of the dainty morsel, on which 
they are said to grow fat with remarkable 
quickness. But when the waves begin to 
swing back, these observing animals make a 
grand stampede for high ground, before the 
tide reveals any considerable advance. 
Still, so rapidly do the billows come rolling 
in, that the stragglers barely get away in 
time. On a recent occasion, the writer, 
while reviewing a retreat of this description, 
noticed a fat vid porker so engaged in de- 
vouring something especially adapted to his 
taste, tanat he failed to start landward until 
his comrades were nearly beyond harm’s 
way. When the clumsy fellow finally did 
take warning, it was too late, and his bulky 
form would not permit a sufficiently quick 
retreat to escape the rapid inflow. However, 
lard is naturally buoyaat, and was on hand 
in sufficient quantities to keep the carcass 
of the ancient grunter from sinking. So, all 
he had to do, was to keep his nose pointed 
skyward, and simply float ashore, where the 
other hogs received him with a general 
mingling of squalls, grunts, and other swinish 
noises, which he appeared to take as an ine 
vitation to battle, and immediately made a 
fierce attack on the nearest. This started a 
panic, aud sent the whole flock scampering 
out of sight among some neighboring 
bushes. The highest tides occur in Minas 
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Basin, where the usual altitude is nearly 
sixty feet. Occasionally, the extreme between 
high and low water is more than ten 
feet greater. 

Formerly, when business with the United 
States was conducted on a practically free 
trade basis, Nova Scotians were content to 
go on securing the products of sea and land, 
and disposing of them in a raw state to en- 
terprising Yankees, in return for manu- 
factured commodities. But since the pro- 
tective duty has made this traffic unprofit- 
able, home manufactories are springing up 
on every hand. The result is a healthy 
revival of business in all departments. 
A feeling of confident self-reliance begins to 


appear, and in all sections, capitalists are 
taking energetic measures to develop the 
country’s natural resources. At present, all 
who wish it, can obtain employment at 
current wages, which are enough to supply 
ordinary wants in this cheap-living country. 
But the rapid increase of population, from 
natural sources, (there being an average 
of ten births to one death) forces a constant 
and extensive emigration. Those who thus 
depart are young men and women, equipped 
with vigorous vitality, firm moral standing, 
intellectual alertness, and a special knack 
of adaptability, which combine to make 
them valuable acquisitions to any State 
fortunate enough to obtain their citizénship. 


THE MINISTER’S WIFE, 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


VERYONE in Oldtown said the new 
minister ought to marry. What 
everyone said, of course interested every 
one; consequently everyone but the 
minister talked about the all-absorbing 
subject. 

It is a well-known fact, that an un- 
married minister is capable of producing a 
deal-of curiosity among the gentler sex; 
and, that the Rev. Thomas Brown upheld 
the generous favor accorded to his cloth in 
this wise, is not to be denied. 

He was young, good-looking and, what 
was more pleasing, a most interesting con- 
versationalist. 

He was satisfactory in the pulpit, a favor- 
ite socially, and a success generally, with 
this one exception — he was unmarried. 

It was a subject which seriously con- 
cerned the “sewing society;” and with 
reason, for they were more particularly 
interested. 

A good baker’s dozen of females were 
eligible, who, in the sanctity of their 
chambers felt themselves entirely capable of 
assuming the yoke matrimonial, and pre- 
siding with grace over the domesticity of 
the parsonage—provided they got the 
chance. 

But upon whom shall the enviable yoke 
fall? Ah! “there ’s the rub,” as Hamlet 
says. Who shall? 

There can be only one! The rest will 
be under the painful necessity of suffering 
the slings and arrows of bitter disappoint- 
ment. 


One — only one! 

“There’s Alma Simmons; she’s nice, 
and real lady-like 

“ But Alma would n’t marry the best man 
alive —— 

“Just you give her the chance ” —— 

“Don’t care; I heard her say not six 
months ago, that she would n’t””—— 

* That was before dear Mr. Brown came 

“Oh! oh! oh!” uttered a chorus of 
voices. 

The foregone was made up wholly of 
interruptions as you see. 

Interruptions are the spice of conversa- 
tion. No subject can prove uninteresting 
when plenty of interruptions lend their 
subtle influence. 

A list of names was put forward, consist- 
ing of ladies who would perform the duties 
attending the position of “ minister’s wife” 
in a successful manner. 

After much discussion, pro and con, Alma 
Simmons was finally settled upon as the 
eligible person for the position. 

“I shall speak to Alma” —— 

“No; I would n’t”"—— 

“Oh, yes; let Mrs. Castor do it. You 
know how she helped our former min- 
ister” —— 

“Into a disagreeable position and ” 

“ But that was merely a mistake upon the 
girl’s part. No one knew that an old sweet- 
heart would turn up” 


“Just in time to prevent our forme? 
minister ” 


Mexican Mountaineer’s Song. 
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“ Being made a fool of 

“Oh! oh! oh! agaia uttered the same 
old chorus. 

However, it was finally settled, that Mrs. 
Castor should convey the pleasure of the 
sewing society to Miss Alma Simmons. 

She did so. 

Notwithstanding Alma’s once decided 
aversion to the yoke matrimonial, she gladly 
accepted the role tendered her to assume. 

Poor Rev. Thomas Brown ! 

If he went to the post-office of a rainy 
day, Alma was always there —and without 
an umbrella. If he rode into the country, 
he always overtook Alma on his way back. 
She ‘was just taking a walk, and — yes, she 
would ride back. If the social met, Alma, 
by some strange chance or other, was un- 
provided with an escort, and— yes, she 
would accept his arm home. 

The Sunday School convention met at 
the adjacent town, and our new minister 
and Alma were elected as delegates to 
attend. 

And so the summer sped, and Brown 
had not popped the question. 

The sewing society was angry with their 
reticent new minister, Alma was fit for a 
king. What is the matter with the Rev. 
Thomas Brown? 

Why don’t he speak? He has but to 
utter the word, and the over-ripe fruit — she 
was thirty seven — will fall into his hands. 

Itdo n’t matter what Alma’s thoughts 
were, more than to say that she was not 
as hopeful as at first. 

But Brown? 

He was perfectly innocent of the scheme 
which the female members of his parish 
were trying to perpetrate. 


A meeting was held, and two of the lead- 
ers of the sewing society were elected to 
speak to the reverend gentleman. 

They told him how very necessary it was 
for a minister to have a wife, a helpmeet. 
They said it added power and dignity to 
his sacred position. In all, they urged him 
to marry, and the sooner the better. 

Of course they never made mention of 
Alma’s name; he surely must kuow what 
they meant. 

After they had stated their case plainly, 
he told them that he agreed with them, and 
that he had long thought of the matter. 

There was joy in the sewing society that 
evening. He would surely speak when 
next he met Alma. They were so solic- 
itous concerning Alma’s tender feelings 
that they did not tell her what the minister 
had said. 


Let her receive the joy unheralded, was 
their verdict. 

Upon the following day the Rev. Thomas 
Brown left town. Three days after that, 
he extended an invitation to the lady mem- 
bers of his parish to attend a social at the 
parsonage. 

The ladies were ushered into the pretty 
reception-room by the servant, and — there, 
standing by the side of the new minister, 
was a fair-faced girl, an entire stranger to 
all. She was presented to them as “my 
wife,” by the Rev. Thomas Brown. 

Disappointment all around. 

However, all turned out for the best. 
The minister’s wife was a paragon of excell- 
ence; and Alma’s hand was given toa rich 
bachelor in less than a month. " 

The Kev. Thomas Brown performed the 


ceremony with feeling. 


HEAR the song bird’s carol 
Within the chaparal ; 

°T is like Carita’s tender voice 
My fond heart loveth well. 

In Santa Rosa’s pine dark dales, 
Beneath the purple peaks, 

I love to see the crimson glow 
Mount up her olive cheeks. 


Wrapt in her soft mantilla, 
She joyous'sits and sings 
Beside a streamlet crystal clear 


MEXICAN MOUNTAINEER’S SONG. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


That flows from mountain springs. 
Cumrton, N. Y., 1884. 


But when the silvery vesper bell 
So sweetly calls to mass, 


She harks to hear my merry voice 
Far down the rocky pass. 

Carita! fair Canta! 
Within thine eyes I see 

Two suns, though dreary be the dawn, 
That lights the world for me. 

Their glow doth cheer me on my way, 
Whate’er of betide; 

How they will beam upon that morn 
When thou shalt be a bride! 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “ RAG-TAG-AND-BOBTAIL.” 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


T was no wonder that the boys at 
the hotel laughed at her, she is 
such a funny-looking old craft,” thought 
Derry, eyeing his boat ruefully, as he threw 
his fish-lines on board, jumped in, and 
pushed off, 

The boat had belonged to his Uncle 
Derrick. He had made her with his own 
Lands, and he was far from being a pro- 
fessional boat-builder. He was a rough, 
old fisherman, who cared more for asteady- 
going, sea-worthy craft, than for a beautiful 
one. but as there was a tradition that she 
had, in her prime, been named the “ Harn- 
some Polly,” she was, probably, “ good to 
look at,” in his opinion. There was 
nothing particular the matter with her 
shape, as Will Denvir, who was a judge 
of boats, had remarked, but she had seen 
hard weather and rough usage. There 
was scarcely a vestige of paint upon her; 
her sail was discolored beyond the power of 
washing to remedy, and was patched in so 
many places, that it was difficult to tell 
which was the original material. There 
had been holes in her, which Derry had 
patched up, as well as he could — which 
was very well, indeed, as far as her sea- 
worthiness was concerned, but did not 
add in the least degree to her beauty. 
There was, certainly, no sign about her 
that she had ever been the “ Harnsome 
Polly,” but Derry had had a great many 

ood times in her, and had never thought of 

Sng troubled about her looks until this 
summer. It was not because the summer 
visitors at the Point made fun of it; Derry 
was too much of a boy to allow himself 
to be troubled by ridicule, but if it only 
were a pretty boat, people would hire it, 
or hire him to take them sailing in it, aud he 
could earn money enough to go to the 
academy. That was Derry’s greatest de- 
sire. He didn’t mind wearing old clothes, 
even though they were sometimes ragged, 
when his mother had n’t time to mend them. 
He did n’t mind that he was sometimes 
cold and hungry; but he could beat the 
school-master at solving mathematical prob- 
lems, and he did want a chance to learn 
a little more. 

The schoolmaster said it was a great 
pity that he should n’t have it; so did 
the minister; and the summer visitors 
at the hotel, who heard about him, said 
so, too; but nobody offered to help him. 
There are so many people to be helped, 


and Derry never asked. He thought a 


big, strong boy like him, with two stout — 


fists, as well as brains to solve mathe 
matical problems, ought to be able to 
fight his own way in the world, and he 
meant to do it! He meant to make the 
fortune of his family, to lift them all out 
of the ruts of poverty ia which they 
were struggling; but, be as brave as a 
boy might be, it was hard! Mr. Reynolds, 
the richest man in the town, had said that it 
was no use for a poor fisherman’s son to 
have brains. If he only knew enough 
to catch fish and sell them, that was all 
that was necessary. Sometimes, Derry was 
afraid Mr. Reynolds was right, but that was 
only when he was very much discouraged. 

Times had been very hard, for Derry and 
his family of late, since his father had had 
rheumatism, and could not go out in bad 
weather. One of the “great catches,” 
that made them all happy and comfortable 
for months, never came, now; and Derry’s 
mother had broken down from over-work, 
and there were doctor’s bills to pay — 
to say nothing of a brood of little ones, 
all younger than Derry, to feed and clothe. 
It did n’t look very much as if Derry’s 
aspirations for an education would ever 
be fulfilled. All he could do was to 
work with his might at anything by 
which he could earn a little money ; and the 
academy was as much an impossibility 
for him, as Aladdin’s palace. He tried 
to put it out of his mind, but it would 
not always stay out; and, stowed away 
in a corner of his boat, he kept an old Latin 
grammar, into which he was industriously 
digging at odd moments; and a Trigon- 
ometry in which he found as much tun as 
most boys do in stories of Indians and 
pirates. Aqueer boy! Well, perhaps he 
was. A queer thing happened to him, 
certainly, just when he began to think 
nothing good ever would happen. 

There were a great many summer visitors 
at the wharf, as Derry jumped into his boat. 
Lon Harwood was taking a party out in his 
new yacht, the “ Fire-Fly,” which was spark- 
ling with new paint and snow-wlite sails. 
Lon was making mouey enough to build 
himself a house, people said; and he 
could not take half the people that wanted 
to go out with a careful sailor. Derry 
knew that everybody in town would recom- 
mend him as a canal sailor. He knew how 
to manage a boat as well as his father, 
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but who would go out in his battered, 
old boat? He had once offered it to a 
party of gentleman to go fishing in, and 
they had laughed him to scorn. It was 
a fast boat, for one of its kind. It could 
beat some of the new yachts, but nobody 
would have thought so, to look at it, 

Some of the city boys who were staying at 
the hotel, called out to each other, as Derry 
pushed off, in tones expressly intended for 
his ear: — 

“lf he is n’t going on a cruise, in his 
crazy old craft! I guess he never heard of 
the one-horse shay! Look here, you! that 
old thing will be all to pieces before you 
come back! It must be as much as a 
hundrfed years old,” saidone. “ That would 
be a good name for it, would n’t it? Say, 
you feller! why do n’t you name your 
feat ‘The One-Horse Shay’?” “ The Rag- 
Tag-and-Bobtail’ would be better! That’s 
just what it is!” said another, 

Derry tried his best to look as if he 


did not hear these remarks, but his face |- 


grew very red, and he felt very much as 
if he should like to take off his jacket, 
and roil up his sleeves. 

“We are going out in our boat, but 
you need a’t expect us to pick you up, when 
the bottom falls out of your old tub!” called 
out another. 

Some other remarks of the same kind 
were ma:ie, but Derry’s patched and black- 
ened sail had caugyt a breeze, and kindly 
carried him out of hearing. He was in 
a dispirited mood, to-day, when the boys’ 
jokes and jeers annoyed him as they did not 
often. 

He was going out into the open sea, 
beyond Chebasset light-house, to try to 
catch acodfish. He had heard the landlord 
of the Point House say that they were 
scarce, and he had n’t enough for dinner. 
If he could catch one, the landlord would 
give a good price for it. There was not 
much hope of it; codfish seemed unusually 
shy of baiting, just now; and the sun 
was shining brightly. It was not good 
weather for fishing; but there was sore 
need of the money at home, and ke 
must not neylect any chance, however 
slight, of earning some. The wind was fair, 
and he was soon rounding t.e point at 
Chebasset lignt house; but there he saw 
a sight that drove codfish from his mind. 

A vessel was anchored in the cove, 
and, stretched upon the beach, was a huge, 
black monster, who had taken his last 
plunge, and sent up his last spout — 
a whale! It was not a very uncommon 
thing for whales to be caught in the 
great bay on whose shores Derry lived. 
Sumetimes two or three were taken in 
the course of the summer, but generally, 
down near the great islands ; never had one 


been brought up to Chebasset beach before. 
Derry had never seen one, except from 
a distance, and he felt a great curicsity 
about whales. It seemed as if the wind 
had suddenly grown contrary, it took so 
long to get over to the beach ! 

A throng of people had assembled to 
see the whale. The captain of the vessel 
was walking about, talking to everybody of 
the unusual size of the whale, and evidently 
in a great state of exultation. The sailors 
were cutting up the fish, and carrying 
barrels of oil to the ship, in row boats. 

* Guess how long he is, sonny ! ” said the 
captain. “ Everybody has been guessing.” 

Derry surveyed the whale, from head 
to tail, with a careful eye. “ Twenty-one 
feet and three inches,” he said, after a 
moment. “Land of liberty! if he haint 
hit it! and nobody else has come within 
a foot of it!” exclaimed the captain. “ Now, 
maybe you can tell how many barrels of 
oil we shall get out of him?” 

“T can’t have any idea about that. I 
never saw a whale before,” said Derry. 

“Well, here’s something for you to 
find out, if you ’ve got a pencil and a 
piece of paper. 1’ll tell you how many 
barrels I reckon we shall get, and how much 
a barrel it will cost to get the oil to market, 
and how much a barrel we’re likely to 
get for it,"—and he rapidly esumerated 
the sums. “And I want you to find how 
much money that will make; and if it is di- 
vided among five men, giving one man 
one-half, another one-third, and each of the 
others an even share of what is left, how 
much each man will have? Now, here’sa 
pencil, Take your time, and get it right. 
Have you got a head for figures, any- 
way ?” 

“Something of one,” answered Derry, 
modestly. “1 can do that in my head in 
three minutes,” he added, not quite so mod- 
estly. 

Ln your head in three minutes! If 
you will, I’ll give you the whale!” ex- 
claimed the captain, evidently thinking that 
Derry was joking. 

“That ’s a bargain, captain,” said a by- 
stander. “Go on, my boy, we ‘ll see that 
there ’s fair play! ” 

Derry announced each of the required 
amounts almost as fast as he could speak. 
It was, of course, a very simple matter; 
it had not taken him two minutes to 
solve the problem. The captain, who 
evidently, had not “a head for figures,” 
seemed overwhelmed with amazement. 

“If that’s right, the lightning calculator, 
that I saw in a show once, could n’t beat it!” 
he exclaimed. And he called upon two 
or three men who were standing by, with 
pencil and paper in their hands, to prove 
Derry’s figures. Aiter arduous labor, and 
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some disagreement, it was decided that he 
was perfectly correct. 

“A bargain’s a bargain; the whale ’s 
his !”-shouted two or three voices. 

“ Well, he ’s a cute one,” said the captain, 
gazing with admiration at Derry, who was 
becoming embarrassed by his honors. I 
would n’t have believed a man’s head could 
hold all those figures at once,—to say 
nothing of a boy’s. But, of course, I was 
only joking about the whale.” 

“Oh, you can’t get out of it that way!” 
called a voice. The whale is honestly his.” 

The captain looked disturbed and per- 
plexed. 

“I want to do the square thing; I’m a 
man of my word,” he said. “ But, of course, 
I was joking about the whale.” , 

“You did n’t think he could do it, that ’s 
all!” cried a voice. 

“ ] want to do the square thing,” repeated 
the captain, “ and 1’il give him a couple of 
barrels of oil.” 

“ What could he do with that ?” called one. 
bystander; while another remarked that 
“that was better than nothing.” 

“I knew you were joking. 
expect anything,” said Derry. 

“Well, you ’re a good, honest boy, as well 
as a smart one,” said the captain, “and I 
shall speak to my owners (he meant the 
owners of the ship) about you. I know 
they ’d like to have a boy that is as quick at 
figures as you, in their counting-room — and 
honest, too. I didn’t expect that,” added 
the captain, meditatively, as if he had 
always supposed there was some mysterious 
connection between quickness at figures, 
and dishonesty. 

. * Give him the oil,” called. Seth Coombs, 
a young man who lived at the Point, and 
knew Derry. “ You can sell it tor enough 
to make your boat ship-shape, Derry!” 
_“Is that what you want? —your boat 
rigged up?” said the captain. ‘“ You just 
take it over to Dave Smiley, at Gould’s Land- 
ing, — he’s a boat builder, —and have him 
fix it up just as you wantit, at my expense ! — 
paint, new sail, — anything you like! I won’t 
grumble. .’T is n’t altogether that I feel 
bound to, for I was joking ; but I’ve kind of 
taken a fancy to you!” 
. The crowd cheered; Derry thanked the 
captain, —he couldn’t be expected to 
refuse such an offer as that, — and lost no 
time in making his way to Gould’s Laad- 
ing, which was only about a mile away. 
Dave Smiley agreed to do the work at 


I did n’t 


once, and to Jend him a row-boat to go home 
in. Derry did n't return in the latter until 
the shades of evening had fallen; he 
did n’t want those boys to see him coming 
home without his boat; they would say 
it had gone to pieces. 

But three days afterwards he came up 
the harbor in his boat, just as they were 
starting off. I don’t say that it was unin- 
tentional on Derry’s part; boys often have 
their little weaknesses even if they have 
* heads for figures.” 

“Hullo, here ’s that one-horse shay 
feller, in a new boat —a beauty, too!” cried 
one of the boys. 

“°T is n’t a new one; it’s the same one 
fixed up!” said another, who had sharper 
eyes. “And look at the name in bright 
red letters—the ‘Rag-Tag-and-Bobtail !’ 
Horrah for his pluck! you can’t get ahead 
of him!” 

“ What kind of a cruise have you been 
on I should like to know?” said one of the 
boys, to Derry. 

“ Fishing,” answered Derry, shortly. 

“ What did you catch ?” 

“ A whale,” answered Derry. 

“That ’s a fish story,” remarked one of 
the boys; “but that ‘ Rag-Tag-and-Bob- 
tail’ feller is some!” 

They all agreed in that opinion when, two 
or three years afterwards, they met him in 
the city, an expert accountant whose ser- 
vices were in the greatest demand, although 
he was yet but a boy. 

For Derry earned enough with his boat 
that summer to pay a year’s expenses at the 
academy; and at the end of the term 
accepted a position which was offered him 
in the counting-room ot a large shipping 
firm, for the captain of the whaler kept his 
word. 

Comfort and plenty have come into 
Derry’s father’s house through his efforts ; 
he is even thinking of sending his younger 
brother Sam to the academy. Sam has no 
“head for figures,” but he wants to learn 
boat-buildiag. He has already built a boat 
which he thinks can beat the “ Rag-Tag- 
and-Bobtail;” but Derry is n’t so sure of it. 

Derry could have another boat now if he 
liked, but he is so fond of the “ Rag-Tag-and 
Bobtail” that he will not give her up for a 
new one. 

He thinks all his good fortune is owing 
to that whale; but I think good fortune is 
sure to come to a boy who tries his best— 
even if he never catches a whale, 
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MY DOCTOR. 


BY AGNES C. WATSON. 


WE. had held a family council, and it 

had been moved, seconded, and 
unanimously carried, that keeping boarders 
was a luxury we could no longer support, 
and must be given up. The next thing 
was to look about us for a house which 
should just be large enough for our own 
private family, and just expensive enough 
to be within the limits of our own private 
resources. After along search, which failed 
to discover anything quite to our mind, 
we were driven from a mild sort of despair, 
into a state bordering on humiliation, where 
it was at last forced upon us that the * Old 
Ruthven Piace,” as it was called, was the 
only one available, as coming under both 
these necessary strictures. It was “ out of 
the season,” and “houses to let,” were 
scarce; so there was no alternative but 
to inspect it, at the very least, and see if it 
could be brought into any shape answering 
our ideas Of respectability, for we were 
of that deplorable — perhaps I should say 
despicable — class of people, described in 
three words, “ Poor but proud.” 

A generation ago the “Old Ruthven 
Place” had known its gala days, and had 
lifted its head above its fellows of that primi- 
tive time. But year by year it had dimin- 
ished in smartness and importance, until, in 
this era of mansard roofs and terraced lawns, 
it seemed but an echo from the past, scarce 
noted amid the noise and whirl of the 
present. 

It stood just within the city limits, on 
a pleasant street leading out to the suburbs 
and country beyond. A road which had 
been familiar to our childish days, when 
we took long rambles to the Worth Woods, 
or nutted on theriver bottoms. We remem- 
bered it as an old house then. But, with 
the lapse of years, and the concentration 
of our lives into other paths, as time added 
burdens not of childhvod, it had quite gone 
out of memory, until recalled by the present 
exigency. 

It was with heavy hearts, and much 
reluctance, that my brother, my sisters, and 
myself, set out one lovely day, late in 
September, to make the survey and get the 
refusal, if we could be brought, through 
any happy concatenation of discoveries, to 
find it tolerable as a habitation for the time 
beicg. The house itself was an unpre- 
tentious frame building, a story and a half 
high, but the grounds surrounding it were 
quite extensive and attractive. The lawn, 


large, irregular, and slightly rolling, and 
merging into a small orchard to the west, 
was well shaded by grand old trees dotting 
it here and there; and though everything 
wore the unmistakable air of a long disused 
and uninhabited place, it was indescribably 
beautiful and graceful, under the glow of 
the bright warm day, the air all perfumed 
with the sweet breath from the hilis not 
far off. 

The soft beauty of the scene touched our 
hearts, and made them light, and disposed 
us to take the house on credit. Imagine, 
then, our pleasurable feelings, when we 
found that, though in the last stages of 
shabbiness in the items of plaster, paper, 
and paint, it was roomy and convenient, and 
the walls below stairs exceptionally high. 

When the wants noted had been sup 
plied, and we had got in our furniture, 
which was tasteful, and in many of its 
appointments rich and ornate, we felt that 
we should have a home not only cosey, 
but with somewhat of beauty and elegance 
too; and then the situation was quite 
suburban —almost rural—and yet within 
easy walking distance from town. ' 

Although we laid claim to be ladies 
in the best and truest sense, I hope, we were 
versed in all the mysteries of household 
work and art, and beyond the services 
of the plasterer, paper-hanger and painter, 
employed no outside aid in the work of 
renovation, 

At the end of three of the busiest, but 
not least truly enjoyable weeks of m 
life, we were not only moved, but settled. 
The last tack driven, the last fixture up, 
and everything to our minds, 

“Nama,” said my sister, throwing her- 
self into a rocker, and crossing her hands 
with an air of placid contentment, “ we will 
never move from this place — unless,” 
smiling over at me, “it be to go to the 
homes of our husbands, somewhere in store 
for us.” 

“ As for that,” I said, falling with all the 
gay thoughtlessness of youth, into her 
humor, “I shall marry a rich man, and 
he shall buy it, and we need not move even 
then.” 

Youth, did I say? Yes; and yet I 
was not so young at the time; at least, 
my girlish readers, were | to tell them, just 
how many summers | had seen, would smiie 
at the idea. But I was young with that 
best of youth—youth of the heart; and 
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ay as was possible to a life that had 
nown its share of both the temporal 
and spiritual ills that fall alike upon 
the just and unjust. 

As to my marrying, it was but idle 
talk, I thought then, even while I uttered it 
—for without having said to myself in 
so many words that I should never marry, 
deep down in the inmost part of me it 
seemed recorded that I never would. 

In my young spring-time, when woman- 
hood’s world first dawned upon me, I 
had dreamed that dream which comes 
to most women early or late. Though 
the years had threaded my life with their 
restless, soothing fingers, and I found the 
noon-day palpitating with a joyousness as 
full, if not as fresh, as the morning, and 
I could look back without other pain tnan 
that 

“* Which resembles sorrow 
As the mist resembles rain.’ 

I could never quite forget what had been. 
While among my sisters and friends, I was 
one of them, and no pleasure or project 
was considered quite complete without me, 
even if I did read George Elliot and Dick- 
ens, Emerson and Herbert Spencer I 
felt in this as one apart. 

I liked the deference and attentions of 
men, that graceful gallantry and homage 
so pleasing to all women. I liked to con- 
verse, to ride, to dance with them, but I 
thought never of one as a lover, even as a 
possibility. My only remaining unmarried 
sister was younger, some thought much 
handsomer than |, and so I was content 
that all who came should be her lovers, 
from whom she kindly permitted me a 
share of attention, and felt a kind of im- 
munity from any of those strictures of 
intercourse and speech which another 
woman might not have permitted herself, 
without the imputation of laying wires 
and pulling caps. 

It was this propensity which led me, I 
suppose, among other licenses, to call Dr. 
Wailenhaupt, “ My doctor.” 

The Wallenhaupt’s were Germans, who 
had grown rich in trade, but were now 
retired. They had been known to us, as 
one knows thousands in a large city, almost, 
from the time I could remember anything. 
We soon learned they were in some sort, 
neighbors of ours; old Mr. Wallenhaupt 
having lately purchased, and moved into 
a fine house with city farm attached, about 
half a mile farther out, on the same road 
from us. 

It was the spring after we had taken 
up our new abode, that I first began to 
notice George Wallenhaupt going by. My 
brother told me who it was, and added 
the further information, that he was study- 
ing medicine in a down-town office. He was 


very handsome, and being a great admirer ° 
of masculine beauty, I was quite rapturous 
about him; and without any particular 
interest in him or his movements, beyond 
admiration of his fine face and form, I grew 
to know when he was away at the lecture 
courses, through missing him going back 
and forth with his brothers, and was the 
first to note his return. 

I would in a demure, matter-of-fact way, 
announce, “I see my doctor is back again,” 
or, “Dr. Wallenhaupt is singularly fine- 
looking, I think.” or, “Is not Dr. Wallen- 
haupt rather young for so mighty a pro- 
fession?” any of which were as efficient as 
a bulletin to that effect would have been, 
to make it known to the others that “my 
doctor ” had been seen by me in passing. 

Mrs. Wallenhaupt had never formally 

called upon us, though she was very friendly 
with my mother, often stopping for a chat at 
the gate, and always having a salute or word 
in passing. We could understand, and the 
more readily excuse her, as our mother 
being an old country woman herself, we 
knew something of a foreigner’s inability 
to conform to the strict amenities of social 
requirement. And so it was through the 
ordinary channels of gossip, or current 
report, that I learned when Dr. Wallen- 
haupt had gotten his diploma; and of 
his having bought out an interest in the 
office where he had been a student. His 
growing success and fame in his profession 
did aot fail to reach us. 
He had, very early in his career, set up 
a carriage, and the glimpses I now got 
of him were not so leisurely as in his 
pedestrian days. It was subsequent to this 
that I actually made his acquaintance. 

Nearly a year after we had retired to 
private life, as we called it, I had found 
employment as clerk in a city office. The 
work being of a sedentary and confining 
kind, and having the aversion of a sturdy 
appetite to cold dinners, I walked out to 
my mid-day meal, when the weather was not 
too extreme. One summer day, a brisk 
shower coming up suddenly, and finding me 
umbrellaless, Dr. Wellenhaupt, driving 
opportunely by, took me into his carriage. 
It was all so rapid, that for a moment 
I felt like one transported in the shifting 
changes of a dream, until his voice brought 
me to the reality of the situation, All 
constraint was short-lived when once he 
spoke to you; so subtle was the charm 
of his manner and bearing, that you were 
won to the most perfect ease at once. We 


fell easily into chat about the rain, and such 
minor topics as suggest themselves under 
such circumstances, and had reached our 
gate before I half realized the distance 
had been passed. 


This was but the beginning of many 
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similar incidents, both in rain and shine. 
Coming or going, if he chanced to overtake 
me, I was invited to the unoccupied seat 
beside him, and I accepted quite as a 
matter of course, as I felt that without 
rudeness I could not do otherwise. | 
rather enjoyed it too. He was so affable, 
so handsome, that it was a real pleasure 
to whirl along beside him. He had ideas, 
and a fine taste, and the figments of con- 
versation between us were never quite 
common-place ; and to meet the direct glance 
of his clear eye, cr to watch his fine coun- 
tenance, either in the play of animation 
or the mobility of repose, appealed to 
that admiration of the beautiful which 
was almost a passion with me. At home 
they began to couple our names in that 
bantering spirit, which, when the true 
tie of love exists between members of a 
family, never irritates or offends. 

I should set my cap at him, as I had 
so long admired een from afar, etc., etc. ; 
and I laughed with them, feeling that 
this was but another incident in my experi- 
ence, which was not what it might have been 
in some other girl’s life; was, in short, 
but a pleasant enough subject for chaff, 
to which I was as willing as another to 
cortribute my share. But under all my 
sense of security and independence, | 
was a strange girl, that is if those ideas 
and sentiments of mine, which were not 
common to other girls, as | know them, 
gave me the claim to be thought strange. 

There was a vien of natural diffidence 
about me, which cropped out under circum- 
Stances and conditions which no other 
girl, | was told, would have indulged. Be 
this as it may, whatever the true feeling, 
underlying that which was clear and defin- 
able to my consciousness, | began at last to 
know au oppressing sense of embarrassment 
when, as sometimes happened, these acci- 
dental meetings were of frequent or daily 
occurrence. i have often turned back into 
the house, if I chanced to see him before he 
Saw me; and many a time in returning, 
if near a by-street, and he was likely to 
Overtake me, I have turned into it, as if 
bent in some other direction than home. 
My sister scouted me on the one or two 
occasions when I mentioned my having 
done so, saying 1 had my labors for my 
pains, as he would by no possibility know 
my feelings, or give it a thought; and, 
though she rather convinced me that it 
might be vain, 1 could not help the feeling 
recurring at the next opportunity offered. 

As the hours of a practicing physician 
are necessarily not always regular, and my 
Own were not at all times the same, there 
would be long intervals when we never 
met; or else, only as we were coming 
in opposite directions, when a bow or smile 


were all in passing. I grew to be really 
relieved on such occasions. 

“Always going the wrong way,” he 
said pleasantly, one morning, as he rode 
at a walk past the gate, just as I was coming 
out, 

“Oh no,” | laughed back, “ we are going 

in the right directions demanded by our 
own most pressing individual needs.” He 
was going to his breakfast; 1 to my work. 
, it was not till I had gone on, that it 
occurred to me that I might have been 
rather discourteous, as ignoring what I 
understood, and he intended mea to infer; 
or as implying who should say that our 
ways, however often they had seemed to 
lie together, were not really like our needs, 
opposite, and apart. 

At another time, while riding leisurely 
along, we had strayed into the subject 
of marriage. 

“] shall never marry,” said he. “A man 
with less than fabulous means cannot afford 
to take a wife from among the daughters 
of this generation, so little versed in that 
household thrift which distinguished their 
mothers. Truly our father’s sons are to 
be pitied.” 

“I would not have thought this of you, 
Dr. Wallenhaupt,” J replied. “1 know you 
utter the cant sentiment among the men 
of today, but I didn’t think you would 
stoop to cant. Iam disappointed in you.” 

“ But, is it not true?” he said gravely. 

“ There is no ideal man, or woman either, 
however grand or sublime that ideal may 
be, which I would not think it possible 
to find somewhere on the earth for the 
searching,” I replied warmly. “It ma 
be the blind arrogance of men to be piti 
but I have always inclined to despise it. 
Our fathers knew what they wanted, and 
sought it where it was to be found. When 
one desires a good dinner, he does not 
go to a milliner’s shop for it, nor does he 
take his linen to a young ladies’ seminary, 
to be laundried.” 

He laughed as with enjoyment of the 
conceit. “ Are you not very severe on the 
milliner’s shops, and young ladies semin- 
aries?” he asked. 

“Everything to its uses,” I replied, 
coming down from my flight to the 
trite small beer of repartee; “ you might, 
you know, have your mind set upon 
a wife who should be noted for her lovely 
bonnets or the whiteness of her hands, and 
the fluency of her French. I was simply 
setting up a finger-post, as it were; for 
marriage in itself, 1 take it, seems not to 
be condemned in your books,” and I laughed 
too, feeling that perhaps my warmth 
had been a little absurd. It momentarily 
crossed my brain, but so transiently, as 
scarcely to be saidto have been a thought, — 
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that I might be charged with putting 
forward my own claims, as one outside 
the milliner’s shops and female seminaries ; 
but I was always unconscious of my own 
personality, and was protesting in quite 
another person altogether. 

His eyes involuntarily, it may have 
been unconsciously, turned to my hands, 
from which, the day being oppressive, 
I had drawn my gloves. They were not 
small, but I was rather proud of their 
shapeliness. 
hands, and yet they were soft and white, 
and now lay crossed in my lap almost 
transparent in their unusual whiteness. 


I intercepted the look and brought it 
to my face as I said demurely, “A finger- 
st.” 


The audacity of my speech seemed to 
strike him as amusingly unique, rather 
than offensively bold, for he laughed again, 
and declared he was most sorry that he 
had reached my home, and must leave 
a subject so instructive (to him), and, he 
must add, for the first time in his life 
made interesting. 

i returned some gay reply in the same 
spirit, only however, registering the thought 
that aliowable as this strain of argument 
and badinage might be with my intimate 
friends of the opposite sex, it was hardly 
the thing with one who, technically con- 
sidered, was in truth a stranger. said 
I should not be tempted another time. 

I went but seldom to the minor social 
amusements dear to most feminine hearts ; 
but Susie wished so much to attend the 
“Moonlight Lawn Party and Bazaar,” 
given unde: the auspices of one of the 
benevolent societies, and as sne would 
not go at all ifshe must go alone, I waived 
all questions of choice as regarded myself, 
and accompanied her. 

“ Belle Daine would be there,” she said, 
“and it would be her only chance to see 
her, as she was on but a flying visit. She 
was dying to see her,” etc., etc. 

We found the elegant, private grounds 
where the entertainment was _ holding, 
thronged with gaily-dressed, and merry- 
voiced people. Attendants flying in and 
out among them, dispensing the ices and 
drinks on sale at the tables, which contained 
the usual articles found at a ladies’ bazaar. 

We had quite made the rounds, before 
we came upon Belle Daine and her party, 
eating ices under a canopy of boughs and 
bunting, in a flood of unobscured moonlight. 

“Ah!” cried she, when we had found 
= beside her, and ices had been 

ought us, “I met such an agreeable 
gentleman on the train, yesterday, who 
said he was a neighbor of your's. If I 
were not returning so soon | should plan 
a sojourn with you, in the hope of prosecut- 


They had never been idle” 


ing his further acquaintance. Dr. Wallen- 
haupt —is he not splendidly handsome?” 

“ Belle will surely admire my doctor!” 
I cried gaily, turning to my sister, the 
old impulsive spirit which could not rest 
long, when among my gitlish confreres, 
prompting me. 

Belle was turning a smiling, questioning 
face toward me, when her eye was arrested, 
and saying something about angels, and 
the rustle of their wings, was holding out 
her hand to someone who had emerged 
from the shadows beside me. Imagine 
my horror and dismay, when I beheld 
— Dr. Wallenhaupt. 

It was impossible that he had not 
heard my words, for my tone had been 
distinct as it was thoughtless, and pitched 
to be heard zbove the buzz and stir of 
such an assemblage. 

I would have shrunk trom observation, 
had it been possible, but there was no 
alternative left me, but to do as the others 
did, and for a moment my hand lay in 
his, in the general round of hand-shaking. 
I dared not look at him, and yet I could 
see almost by divination that he was grave 
and pale, but that might be the effect 
of the moonlight. The next gleam of 
consciousness, in the maze of my emotions, 
was of his lifting his hat and saying, 
he had but a moment now and then 
fur these things, was gone, lost in the 
deep shadows of the farther trees. 

To describe my sensations in that hour is 
quite beyond me. The revulsions of shame, 
of something akin to terror, and yet was 
a feeling that had its seat in a deeper, holier 
emotion than that of abject fear; the mute 
but agonizing protest of my womanhood 
against the false witness my own lips 
had brought against it, were as the light- 
ning flash which reveals, while it stuns. 
My heart lay bare before my shrinking 
eyes, and I knew I cared for this man’s 
geod opinion more than anything in life, 
—that I loved him, and my life was 
desolate. So short a time ayo, it had been 
serene and tranquil as an evening landscape, 
glorified by the setting sun; it now lay 
upheaved out of all recognition, as that 
same landscape, visited within the hour 
by the earthquake’s shock. 

Some diversion drew the attention of 
the others away from me until I had re- 
covered somewhat of my old self. I 
presently begged Susie, under plea of 
fatigue, to retire early, and we took our 
leave soon after. 

“1 shall want to know all about your 
doctor —and mine,” Belle said to me, as 
we got into the express which was to carry 
us home, and I could only smile and seem 
to be responsive to her gaiety. As I 
crouched in the corner of the crowded 
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express, I could close my eyes and try to 
think it all out. What perverse chance, 
I asked myself, had brought Dr. Wallen- 
haupt to this garden-party, and to the 
very spot where we were seated, at that 
moment of all others? Never before in 
ali these years I had known him, had I 
met him in _ crowd, or at any gathering. 
Fate, it was clear, had had a grudge against 
me, and had taken it out upon me with 
a vengeance. I felt that I could never 
meet him again, and was glad the next 
morning to feel so ill, as to be unable to 
go to the office as usual, nor for many 
days after. For a week I remained closely 
in the house, not venturing so far as the 
lawn, lest I should see or be seen by 
the man wko seemed doomed, henceforth, 
to be my Nemesis. And I can hardly say 
it was feigned, for I was sick at heart 
and soul. At times I could have cursed 
fate and died, but I must bear up, for I 
bad something to hide from those who 
loved me, and whose pain would have 
enhanced my own. 

By the end of the week, I said I would 
resume my officeework on Monday, and 
insisted upon emerging from the semi- 
invalidism my mother bad forced upon me. 

I made a careful toilet, and brought 
out a bit of needle-work. My mother and 
sister demurred, but I laughed them down, 
and was permitted to have my way. 

The door of the sitting-room, where 
we sat together, stood open to the bright 
morning; suddenly, a shadow darkened it, 
and what was my surprise, to find Mrs, 
Wallenhaupt standing in the doorway, her 
son just behind her. 

I was in such a state of trepidation, that 
I was scarcely conscious of how they were 
ushered in; the first distant knowledge 
I had, being that Dr. Wallenhaupt had 
made his way to my side, and was inquiring 
after my health with an air of concern 
very grateful to me. Then Mrs. Wallen- 
haupt was saying in a pleasant voice, with a 

ronounced German accent, how they had 
earned Miss Donald was ill, and that 
she had felt it her duty, and her son kad 
felt it his duty, to call and make inquiries, 
and express their solicitude. 

The doctor said little, quietly turning 
over some of my favorite books piled on a 
table near me, when he was not looking at 
me in a furtive anxious manner, which, 
though it awakened every feeling of con- 
sciousness, could not offend, nor when at 
times I noticed his eye taking pléased cog- 
nizance of the appvintments of our little 
sitting-room, I had no feeling but one of 
pride that it was a gem of taste in its 
modest way. 

“TI had no idea,” he said, catching my eye 
after one of those excursive surveys, and 


lowering his voice for my ear alone, “ that 
this was such a charming habitation.” 

I was fast recovering myself, and gave 
him an account of our aversion to even 
look at the place at first. “But now,” I 
said, “it will quite break our hearts ever to 
leave it.” 

At the end of a half hour they arose to 
take leave. 

“He had hesitated on the score of his 
profession,” Dr. Wallenhaupt said, “as to 
the good taste of calling; but having been 
unable to see any of the family of whom he 
could make inquiry his solicitude must be 
his excuse.” 

Mrs. Wallenhaupt expressed the hope 
that we might become better neighbors 
than we had been; whereupon my mother, 
to guard against any imputation of ingrat- 
itude that might obtain should our inter- 
course continue as heretofore, pled her 
increasing age and heaviness and aversion 
to going from home, to which Mrs. Wallen- 
haupt subscribed as being much her own 
case. And so they parted pleasantly and 
on mutual terms, but I was glad to feel that 
it would end there. Many. as were the 
reassurances I drew from this visit, the 
revelation which had come to my own 
breast must forever render any terms of 
intimacy between our families insupport- 
able to me. 

My mother would not permit me to take 
my long daily walks again, and I came and 
went by an omnibus line which ran to and 
from the city past the corner of an adjacent 
street; and so I ceased almost entirely to 
see Dr. Wallenbaupt as ia the bygone 
times, and he fell out of my life so far as 
the old intercourse had made him a part of 
it. 

The weeks and months went by on their 
steady round, and the summer was gone. 
Outwardly, to those about me, I was the 
same girl they had always known; but the 
secret at my heart ever knocking at the 
door of my own consciousness, would not 
let me rest. I felt that the end must come 
some day, and however soon, I should be 
— and thankful. Oh, so thankful and so 
glad! 

I seldom took a vacation, and rarer stilla 
journey from home. But Belle Daine, who 
since her visit had met her fate and 
married, was in every letter reiterating the 
urgent wish that we should come and see 
ber in ber own home ; and my mother, whom 
I sometimes surprised furtively watching 
me, as if, with the inscrutable intuition of a 
mother, she had divined everything was not 
wel! with me, insisted that I, at least, should 
accept. 

1 was fain to consent, and at last found 
myself in Belle’s arms and welcomed to her 
delightful home, for she had married hap- 
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pily. For an hour the burden was lifted up 
as we roamed down the pleasant walks 
together, Belle’s arm about my waist, my 
arm about hers, — girls again for the time. 

“You would never write me what I have 
wished so long to know,” she was saying, 
“ but now that I have you I will not let you 
off tiil you confide it to this faithful breast. 
In return I have a pleasant bit of news for 

ou. You can never think who is my hus- 
nd’s dearest friend,” I was looking at her 
with wild, startled, questioning eyes. “ Dr. 
Wallenhaupt — my doctor, you remember,” 
laughing gaily. “If your doctor is but 
half as handsome, I am dying to behold 
him.” 

What should I do? what should I say? I 
felt myself trembling in every limb, power- 
erless to stand, yet determined not to give 
way, — not to betray myself. 

“ Pray, dear Belle,” 1 pleaded, gathering 
much of my old-time manner, though | 
could have fallen on her neck and wept my 
heart out, “never repeat that folly of mine 
again. It was one of my pleasantries, 
nothing more, I assure you. Sue could tell 
you so, only for — reasons, I would rather — 

ou did not mention it to her, as—Iam 
eartily ashamed of it, and — wish to for- 
get it.” 

“Bless me!” cried Belle, “you are in 
dead earnest, and you are pale and tremb- 
ling;” and for the first time she looked 
searchingly into my face and seemed to see 
something there which took much of the 

ladness out of her own. “Let us in 
ere and sitdown. Trust me dear.” Her 
voice was infinitely tender. 

We had reached and were standing most 
of the time before a small arbor overrun 
with vines. I allowed her to lead me 
toward it, to meet at the very entrance Dr. 
Wallenhaupt and another gentleman, 
whom, by a vague, indistinct intuition | 
knew to be Belie’s husband. I havea yet 
more vague consciousness that she presents 
him to me, and that then, with a rapid but 
quiet movement, he draws her hand through 
his arm and leads her away. 

It is the last straw they say that breaks 
the camel’s back; but this seemed the one 
drop in my cup to bring me the strength I 
needed. I held out my hand and he took it, 
and led me to a seat within the arbor. 
What a situation! Alone with Dr. Wallen- 
haupt, my hand in his, which even when 
seated he still retains, and I am powerless 
to withdraw. He bends over me saying in 
hurried, eager, thrilling tones, — 


“T was again a listener; but now I am 
filled wit hope for past despair! A light 
is dawning upon me! Tell, me,” and the 
entreaty I felt in his eyes drew mine to 
meet them, “it is I, and not another, of 
whom you spoke that night as your 
doctor;” and somehow though I could 


not have answered him, I was in his arms 
and sobbing upon his shoulder. 

There were explanations to be made on 
both sides, and I soon learned that he 
too had suffered after an awakening as 
sudden and complete as my own. And 
with the strange contradiction of a great 
love I was both sad and glad to know it. 

The raptures of his regard, his glowing 
transports as he reviewed each step of the 
ground over which he now saw we had 
journeyed toward each other, would have 
put to the blush a novel of the last century. 
My disingenuousness, my wit, the beauty 
of my mind and persoa, were dwelt upon 
with a warmth whose sincerity I cou!d not, 
nor wished to question. 

He fancied they had glanced from off his 
consciousness as other pleasant fleetin 
things had done, but that they had strack 
deep and lasting into his life he found too 
late, as he feared, for his own future happi- 
ness. He was sure he must have loved me 
outright, though unconsciously, from that 
day when I discoursed so ably on marriage ; 
and he was certain the finger-post 1 had set 
up had been the anchorage where his heart 
had at last found its moorings, and assured 
of my love, could swing at perfect rest and 
peace. And more, — much more,—which is 
mere rhapsody to you, dear reader, but which 
to me was grateful as is the spring in the 
parched desert. 

It is now some years since we were mar- 
ried, and I have yet to learn that “my 
doctor” has ever regretted taking to wife 
“one of the daughters of this generation.” 

My husband bought the old place, and 
the last wish of my heart is answered, 
The house has been remodeled and a more 
modern part added, —a wide hall and long 
drawing-room, with a dear little study at the 
back, with a bow window looking out upon 
the hills. Here my husband studies or 
reads, while I write or sew ; and our children 
are beautiful and fill the place with music. 

And so those shafts of fate which I 
thought launched at my peace, were, after 
all, but the kindly billows that stranded me 


high upon the shores for which my soul 
had hungered. 
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BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


Wd at your age, Keturah ; why” —— 

“ At my age,” interrupted Miss Bas- 
seit, tartly. “You speak as if I was a 
second Methuselah, brother. I’d like to 
know if I ain’t five years younger ’n you? 
and you won’t be fifty till Christmas day.” 

“Five years,” repeated the deacon in a 
meditative tone. “Why I thought it was 
only three. The family Bible says you 
were born in the year” —— 

“T can’t help what the family Bible 
says,” interrupted Miss Keturah, again. 
“tt ’s liable to make mistakes like the 
rest of folks. I guess I ought to know my 
own age; and I ’m going to be married, no 
matter how old I am. So there!” 

“1 ’m sure I hope you ‘ll be happy,” said 
the deacon, in a resigned tone. “It’s a 
great risk to run late in life, though.” 

“ Brother, do stop harping on that string. 
If there ’s any risk I ’m willin’ to run it, an’ 
so ’s Benjamin. Land knows he’s old 
enough to look out for us both—he ’s 
turned sixty.” 

“There are many snares and pitfalls in 
the state of matrimony,” said the deacon, 
solemnly. “And after we have escaped 
them for nearly half a century, it seems like 
tempting Providence 

“Jeremiah, you ‘Il drive me wild if you 
keep on!” cried Miss Keturah, thoroughly 
out of patience. “Do talk of something 
else. My principal worriment is how to 
leave you. When | am hifty miles off 1 
can’t be of much help here.” 

“ That ’s so,” assented the deacon. “I 
had n’t thought of it before; but it will be 
rayther lonely when you're gone. I wish 
Benjamin’s farm was close by.” 

“Wishing won’t move it,” said the prac- 
tical Keturah. “So we won't waste time in 
idle words. The plain question is — how 
are you to get along? Who’s to wash, 
mend, and take care of you, see to the 
dairy, and attend to the poultry?” 

“There ’s Miranda Blake,” said the 
deacon thoughtfully, “I might get her to 
come ” 

“ That slovenly creature! no!” answered 
Miss Keturah, with great emphasis on the 
negative. “Mandy Biake do n’t come here, 
if I can help it. I’ve siaved for twent 
years to keep this house clean, and it shan’t 
go dirty after-I1 ’m gone.” 

“I don’t know of anybody else I could 
hire,” said the deacon meekly. 

“ Neither do I,” serene ¢ Keturah, with 


a cheerfulness that surprised her brother. 
“I have gone over the ground in my mind 
fifty times. There is n’t a woman in the 
village who would suit the place. You want 
someone who would take an interest in 
things, and carry on the milk and egg bus- 
iness to your profit, as I have done. Some 
one who would see that you did n’t forget 
to change your clothes regular, or wind up 
the kitchen clock every Sunday night. 
Brother, there ’s only one thing that you 
can do. Follow my example — get married.” 

The deacon started from his chair; the 
newspaper fell from his hands, and he 
gazed at his sister as if he thought she had 
suddenly been bereft of her reason. 

“I mean it,” said Miss Keturah, going 
on with her knitting. “It's the only thing 
for you to do. You could n’t stay here 
alone. You ’re the most helpless mortal I 
ever knew, and if any man ever needed a 
wife, you do.” 

“It would be harder for me to find a wife 
than a housekeeper,” said the deacon, sink- 
ing back into nis chair. 

“Not at all. Your ’re a personab'e man. 
I know a good many who would jump at 
you if you made ’em an offer. ‘You ’ve a 
fine farm, too, and fifty odd head of stock.” 

“There ’s Lizzie Snariey,” said the dea- 
con, reflectively. 

“That flighty thing! No, indeed! She 
has n’t an ounce of brains, and she’s fully 
twenty years younger ’n you are.” 

“The Widow Bellamy?” suggested the 
deacon who had grown so used to his sis- 
ter’s dictation that he invariably submitted 
to her opinion. “ How would she do?” 

“ She would n’t do at all,” answered Miss 
Keturah, grimly. “ Her mind is always on 
her fine clothes and fol-de-rols. No, 
brother; you want a woman of sense and 
good judgment. I know only one that I ’d 
trust to take charge here after me, and she 
is now livin’ in New Bethany.” 

“ Who do you mean, Keturah?” 

“Miss Thankful Todd,” answered Miss 
Keturah, with the air of one who expected 
to create a surprise. 

The deacon turned his mild blue eyes on 
his sister and smiled benignly. 

“ Why, 1 do n’t even know her by sight,” 
he said slowly, “ What made you settle oa 
her?” 

“Because she’s the smartest woman I 
can bring to mind,” was the answer. “ And 
you need n’t stop for want of acquaintance 
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Go over to New Bethany tomorrow. I ’Il 
give you a note of introduction, and ” —— 

“You don’t want me to ask her to- 
morrow ?” interrupted the deacon in alarm. 

“No; but you can make a beginning, and 
you can go over onct a week till the mat- 
ter ’s settled. There’s no time to lose. 
You ’ve got only three months before you. 
I want Miss Todd to step in when I step 
out. So make up your mind to push things.” 

So saying, Miss Keturah lighted her bed- 
room candle and departed, leaving her 
brother sitting by the kitchen fire, his news- 
paper on his knee, and a reflective express- 
ion on his meek, kind face. He sat thus 
for a long time. He could n’t put his mind 
on the county news, or the statistics of the 
Agricultural Society, which had possessed 
so deep an interest for him previous to his 
sister’s announcement of her approaching 
marriage with an eiderly farmer of an ad- 
joining county. 

The news had “upset” the deacon. He 
had gone on in a quiet, hum-drum way for 
so long, that he had never anticipated a 
break in the domestic tread-mill. It had 
mever entered his mind that his practical, 
energetic sister might marry. And he had 
never thought of marriage for himself until 
tonight, and now he was surprised to find 
that the idea was not repugnant to him. 
In fact, he rather fancied it, and even won- 
dered if Miss Todd was at all like Keturah 
in appearance. 

Keturah had told him to “push things ”; 
but it was a hard order to follow. He had 
never pushed things in his life; but had 
been pushed by them; and had it not been 
for the excellent management of his ener- 
getic, sensible sister, the farm would not 
have done so well. But he was roused to 
earnest thought, now that he found the 
support on which he had leaned so long 
was about to be taken away from him. He 
saw very clearly that, as Keturah had said, 
the only thing to be done under the circum- 
stances, was for him to marry. 

He thought the subject over in all its va- 
rious bearings, as he sat alone by the 
kitchen fire; and when at length he lighted 
his candle and sought his own rvom, he 
had made up his mind to ask Miss Thank- 
ful Todd on the first reasonable opportunity 
to be Mrs. Jeremiah Bassett. 

A night’s sleep did not alter his determin- 
ation ; and when, early the next morning, his 
sister suggested that he had “better be 
movin’ out toward New Bethany,” he went 
obediently out to the stable. and harnessing 
the old white mare into the spring wagon, 
drove off down the shady country road. 

It did not occur to him until he had gone 
about five miles that he had made no 
change in his dress, and had forgotten the 
note of invitation he was to carry. 


“That comes of never going courting 
before,” he muttered, with a vague regret 
that he had missed early experiences in this 
line. “ But I ‘ll trust to luck in introducin’ 
myself, and if she is as sensible as Keturah 
says she is, she won’t like me any the less 
for havin’ on my old gray clothes.” 


+ * * * * 


Miss Thankful Todd came in exhausted 
from a long and bootless chase over the 
barn-yard, ciover field and pasture after the 
old black rooster, who manifested such a 
strong predilection for scratching in her 
bed of double portulacas, that she had re- 
solved to coop him up until portulacas 
should have ceased to bloom. But after an 
hour’s hard running under the rays of a hot 
August sun, Miss Todd had been forced to 
acknowledge to herself that the rooster’s 
endurance was greater than her own, and to 
leave him panting in the wood-lot while she 
went panting into the house, which she had 
all to herself today, her maid-of-all-work 
having gone off to a picnic several miles 
distant. 

Miss Todd was not only tired, but very 
warm, as well. One shoe had burst open 
at the side, her new gingham apron had 
been torn by a vicious blackberry briar, and 
her hair, usually so smoothly coiled, was 
scattered over her shoulders in the wildest 
confusion. 

“Plague take the rooster!” she ejac 
ulated, as she sank into a chair, and fanned 
herself with the remnant of her gingham 
apron. “I wish he was in Guinea.” 

At this moment she heard the gate of the 
yard open and a man’s step on the walk. 

“ Land-o’-mercy! who ken that be? and 
me in this state!” muttered Miss Todd, 
and she leaned out of the window to inves- 
tigate through a screen of wild grape-vines. 

She gave one look at the visitor, and 
drew in her head with a jerk. 

“I’m sick to death o’ them tramps!” 
she exclaimed, “and the impudence of ’em, 
too, comin’ round to the front door, jest like 
they was company.” 

She stalked through the entry and threw 
the front poor open with such violence that 
the man outside started back as if he had 
received a blow. 

He was a mild-looking man in a shabby 
grey coat, an old-fashioned neck-cloth, and 
shoes thickly coated with dust. He re- 
turned very deprecatingly Miss Todd’s 
searching look. 

“Well, you are a shabby dirty-lookin 
figure, I must say?” exclaimed the irritate 
spinster, who had never been noted for her 
sympathy with the lazy. “And what did 
you please to want? A dinner, I don’t 
doubt. You tramps always manage to come 
round jest at dinner time.” 
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“But” —— began the man, in meek pro- 
test, “1” —— 

“Don’t make any excuses,” interrupted 
Miss Todd. “I know ’em all by heart. 
You ’re hungry, I suppose —they all are. 
You ’ve walked a long way — they all have. 
You ’ve been unfortunit — they ’ve all been 
unfortunit. Well, I suppose I ’m to be 

stered with tramps as long as I live here. 

might as well make my mind up to it, and 
learn to bear it with patience. There ’s 
hardly a day but one on ’em stops to ask 
for his dinner. But they don’t get it for 
nothin,’ I can tell you. If you choose to go 
into the garden and hoe round those veg- 
etables, I ’ll give you a meal, an’ not grudge 
it, either.” 

During this flow of words the man had 
stood silent, a bewildered look on his face. 
As Miss Todd stopped, he said gently, — 

“ Certainly, ma’am, but” 

“Oh, 1 knew how it would be,” shrilly 
interrupted the spinster. “ There’sa ‘but,’ 
of course. What you tramps would do 
without that word, I can’t tell. You ’re 
like all of ‘“em—too lazy to work. You ’d 
rather starve a week than spend an hour in 
any honest labor.” 

“If you wish me to, 1” —— 

“TI do wish it. It’s my duty to wish it. 
There ’s the rake and the hoe by the wood 
shed, and see that you make a clean job of 
it, if you do it at all. Half-way measures 
do n’t suit me, 1 can tell you. I suppose 

our fingers are stiff —all of ‘em have stiff 

ngers. It’s the work they do that stiffens 
’em, of course,” satirically. ‘“ Now you can 
weed and get a good dinner, or you can go 
on trampin’ without one.” 

And Miss Todd closed the door and went 
back to the kitchen, leaving the man to do 
as he pleased about the vegetable patch. 

She looked from the window presently, 
and saw him taking up the hoe and rake in 
an uncertain way, which gave her the 
impression that he was seriously in doubt 
whether to enter the garden or go out of 
the yard by the way he had come in. 

“I am a public benefactor,” she mut- 
tered, as the sound of a descending hoe 
reached her ears a moment later. “I doa 
sight for the improvement of my fellow 
man. Most women would have given that 
tramp a slice of bread and meat, and sent 
him off. But my conscience won’t let me 
get rid of ’em in that way. I can’t recon- 
cile myself to puttin’ the bread o’ idleness 
in any creature’s mouth. Them tramps as 
comes to this house gets a taste for honest 
labor.” 

And Miss Todd thought with justitiable 
pride how many times this practice had 
resulted in the weeding of her garden and 
the filling up of her wood-shed. 

The man worked on in the hot sun, weed- 


ing, raking, and hoeing, with an industry 
and skill which pleased and surprised the 
thrifty spinster, who looked out of the 
window occasionaly as she made her prep 
arations for the noon-day meal. 

When the clock struck twelve she went 
to the door and called the man in. 

“ May I wash my face and hands?” he 
asked in a timid voice, as he stopped at the 
kitchen door, and saw the neatly-spread 
table within. 

Miss Todd brought a tin basin, and a 
coarse towel which she placed on a bench 
outside. 

“There ’s plenty of water in the well,” 
she said, as she went back into the pantry 
where she was busy putting some new 
pickles into jars. 

She did not appear or speak again, until 
the man had finished his dinner. Then she 
put her head into the kitchen with the 
remark that if he “cared to turn an honest 
penny, he could clean out the stable.” 

“ But, ma’am, it is time I was thinking of 
starting off” 

“On your tramp again,” finished Miss 
Todd. “ Now, don’t you think you ought 
to be ashamed of yourself? You, an able- 
bodied, healthy man, in the prime of life, 
spending your days strolling round the 
country, begging for something to eat at 
every farm-house? It’s shameful! You 
do n’t look actually vicious, and you can 
work if you choose, as that garden shows. 
You might get a roof over your head, and 
be a respectable member of society instead 
of trampin’ over the country stealin’, and 
sleepin’ in barns, and makin’ a nuisance of 
yourself to everybody.” 

A desperate, wild look had come over the 
man’s face; he seemed goaded beyond en- 
durance by these reproaches, and as Miss 
Todd paused for breath, he broke in with 
frantic haste, — 

ain’tatramp. I’m Keturah Bassett’s 
brother Jeremiah.” 

“Good land!” ejaculated Miss Todd, 
almost stunned by this surprising informa- 
tion, “Jeremiah Bassett! 1 want to 
know! And how I ’ve been treatin’ of you! 
Why in mercy’s sakes did n’t you tell me 
in the first place who you was?” 

“You would n’t let me get a word in 
edgeways,” answered the deacon. “ You 
would do all the talking.” 

“And I took you for a tramp! Well, 
well! But sit down; you must n’t hurry 
off. You must give me time to apologise 
for all I ’ve done and said to hurt your feel- 
ings. 

“No apologies necessary,” said the 
deacon, gallantly. “I know I’m dusty; 
but my horse cast a shoe in front of a 
smithy two miles back, an’ I left him there, 
and come the balance of the way afoot.” 
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“Did you want to see me for anything 
particular ?” asked Miss Todd. 

No,” said the deacon, with a sudden ac- 
cession of color to his rugged face. “I 
jest came to make a friendly call.” 

Miss Todd saw the blush, and, with the 
keen intuition a woman always displays in 
any matter pertaining to the heart, knew at 
once just how matters stood. She knew as 
well as if she had been told in so many 
words, that Jeremiah Bassett had come court- 
ing, and she looked at him with renewed 
interest. 

“Well,” she said after a pause, during 
which Jeremiah had fidgetted uneasily ia 


his chair, “I ’m main sorry I treated you 
so bad; but you must come again and let 
me make up for it. I ’ll know you next 
time, an’ won’t take you for a tramp.” 

It is said that pity is akin to love, and 
perhaps Miss Todd’s commiseration tor 
the deacon in having been taken for a 
tramp and treated like one, touched the 
chord of a more tender feeling. But how- 
ever that might have been, Jeremiah con- 
tinued to make “friendly calls” in New 
Bethany; and, much to his sister’s joy, 
Miss Thankful Todd stepped into the dea- 
con’s house the day Miss Keturah stepped 
out of it, 


SERPENT WILES. 


BY MRS. B. 
he mattered not which wayI turned, I 

met those eyes — looked in the bewil- 
deringly beautiful face. In the mazes of 
the waltz I first felt his presence — subtle, 
charming, and terrible. When, without will 
or volition of mine, my eyes were drawn to 
a remote part of the room, to rest upon his 
face, dark, proud and perfect, he stood, 
the centre of a group, each member of 
which, paled into insignificance before him. 
“Who was he? What was he?” I al- 
most gasped an answer to my own mental 
query, while a tide of superstition swept 
over me, when I met his eyes. Wonderful, 
dark eyes, whose strange, I had almost said, 
baleful light quite dazzled me. Ina spasm 
of terror I grasped Rafe’s arm, and whis- 
pered, — 

“Lucifer himself!” 

“Impossible, Violet! The gentleman 
ou is not supposed to have entrée 
ere!’ 

And looking up, I saw a roguish light in 
his pure, blue eyes. I say pure, for they 
7 so, after the gleam of the stranger’s 
orbs. 

But even Raphael’s presence could not 
drive away the terror which was inspired by 
that other face ; and seeing my pale cheeks 
he led me out on the piazza, and the pure 
air soon brought back my gayety, and 
swept the evil influeuces from my heart, and 
the color to my cheeks. With the return of 
my spirits, 1 remember2d some new misde- 
meanor of Sue’s, which I meant kafe 
should know. Sue was my little maid, a 
waif Raphael had picked up somewhere, 
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and a perfect incorrigible too. In the midst 
of my narration, a blythe voice called 
out, — 

“ Whither away so fast, Violet ?” 

And behind me were Maude Dale and 
the stranger. Of course an introduction 
followed. 

Under the influence of Maude’s gayety, 
my aversion softened, and I promised Mr. 
Defrees a waltz. Of that I shrink to write. 
The dark beauty of the face above me, the 
magnetic clasp of the arm at my waist, the 
low, sweet music of the Spanish waltz, 
the gliding movements, by and by a 
glimpse of Raphael’s fair face, roused me 
as from a nightmare, and I paused beside 
him, Just then Aunt Carrie came up, to 
ask Raphael to order her carriage to be 
brought around. We went to the dressing- 
room for our wraps, and were soon home- 
ward bound; and listening to the lively 
~~ I aimost forgot my feverish dream. 

I found my little maid Sue curled up like 
a kitten before the grate; but she awoke in 
a moment, and looked at me in an indescrib- 
ably ludicrous fashion, drawling out the 
explanatioa, that she was only resting her 
“old head, most dead with toothache,” 
and by way of emphasis, turned a sort of 
hand-spring over a divan, which stood be- 
tween us. 

She was a faithful little soul, and I liked 
her; but was often sorely tried with her, 
for she would not learn politeness, and was 
always getting into mischief. 

Her affection for Raphael was almost rev- 
erential; and her gratitude to him, for lift- 
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ing her above her miserable home, was 
uite boundless. She was bright beneath 

| her oddity; with perceptions peculiarly 
acute, 

The day after the ball, she came to me, 
her small face comically distorted, and 
elfish eyes agape. 

“ There’s a snake in the drawing-room, 
Miss Violet.” 

“A snake!” I echoed in affright. 

“Yes, bere is his card; and will you see 
him for a few minutes ?” 

I began a reprimand, but a glance at the 
card showed me the name —“ Louis De- 
frees,” and the little imp reiterated : — 

“Yes, he is a snake! His scales are 
bright, but his tongue is forked with venom 
for all that. He is not like Mr. Morton.” 
And she gave herself a self-satisfied little 
shake, as if conscious she had done her 
duty. 

And Mr. Defrees, handsome and self- 
possessed, brilliant and fascinating, as on 
the previous evening, awaited me in the 
drawing-room, with an apology for what he 
hoped was not an intrusion, and a message 
from Miss Maude, with whom he seemed 
familiar. 

I could look in his eyes without terror 
now, but with Sue’s words for a key, I 
could more readily analyze my aversion and 
fascination. 

In the hall, as he passed out, I was sur- 
ised to see him accost little Sue, and 
leading, slip something into her hand. 

The door of the drawing-room was ajar, 
a fact Mr. Defrees probably forgot, and 
I could see her droll look, like the flash 
which sometimes comes over the faces of 
idiots — a wandering gleam of intelligence 
and cunning. 

She did not speak in answer to his 
whispers, but nodded her head quaintly 
three times, her mouth open, the corners 
Grawn down, and an inimitably stupid look 
in her eyes. He smiled —a cold, serpent- 
like smile, which made me shudder, and 
haunts me even now. 

He departed, and Sue shook her small 
fist defiantly at his retreating figure. 

As she turned the coin over in her palm, 
she looked as angry as her usually pleasant 
face would allow, and muttercd words I 
could not understand. The whole scene 

uzzled me somewhat, but at that moment 

fe came, and I forgot the circumstances, 
and for weeks it did not occur to me again. 

Of those weeks, in which all the misery 
I ever knew was condensed, I think now, 
not with sorrow, but with wonder. 

How the splendid beauty of that man 
impressed my youthful imagination — for 
my heart was never touched. Love cannot 
exist without trust, and I never had faith 
in the man. 
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But his brilliantly handsome face, his 
balefully beautiful eyes, the modulated 
sweetness of his voice, were enough to turn 
the head of a wiser girl than I. 

He possessed a weird uncanny influence 
over me. It was not my will that he looked 
in my eyes, his own aglow with passion. 

And, too, another source of unhappiness 
was this. Raphael—dear old Raphael, 
whom I had loved and trusted from child- 
hood, held himself aloof. Though we met 
often, it was not on the old, familiar 
ground. 

If Sue had been a trial before, she was 
doubly so now. The grimaces, the con- 
tortions, the stupidity, and the faint gleams 
of intelligence she permitted to wander 
over her stolid face, were enough to con- 
vince me, in spite of my better knowledge, 
that the girl was hopelessly idiotic. 

But the idea gradually dawned upon me, 
that these silly actions were for the benefit 
of Mr. Louis Defrees; though why she 
desired to act a part before him was a mys- 
tery tome. Alone with me she was the same 
bright little Sue, who had amused and 
puzzled me in the past. 

One evening—a memorable one — the 
occasion of a party at my aunt’s house, 
I received a warning in words which my 
own heart had been giving me for weeks. 
My heart? Yes, it was but my reason that 
was blinded and lulled in the net the temp- 
ter spread. Before our guests arrived, my 
brother Phil drew me to him, and said 
kindly : — 

“ My little sister,do you know I do not 
like this Defrees, who has become your 
very shadow? Do not iavish your smiles 
in his direction. 

I gave hima half promise, for remember- 
ing the strange spell his presence threw 
around me, my heart misgave me as to my 
own strength of mind and will to free my- 
self from it. 

But Phil talked to me long and tenderly, 
and the first guest who arrived was Raphael 
Morton. During the weeks past we had 
been cold and distant; but tonight I felt 
my own old friend was with me. 

But from the pleasure given by Rafe’s 
smile and voice, P was rudely drawn by the 
basilisk glitter of eyes but too familiar. 

But Phil’s kindly talk and admonition, 
had almost brushed away the mists which 
enveloped mind and heart. 

Tonight I avoided him, and mingled with 
the gayest of the throng, and Phil kept 
close to me. I felt his presence a protec- 
tion, and was grateful. 

Later, there was a hot breath on my 
cheek, a sybillant whisper in my ear, and in 
a moment I was whirled down the room to 
the music of a waltz. 

“ My Pearl seeks to avoid me this evs- 
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ning. Do but listen ten minutes, and you 
_will see how futile your efforts.” 

_. And he led me out on the balcony, when 
the waltz was ended, and in words of wild- 
.est passion, avowed his love. In a whirl- 
wind of words urged me to fly with him, 
at once. What spell bound every seuse ? 
There was a struggle of reason against this 
strange procedure. I remembered Rafe 
with a dull pain in my heart, and half fainted 
as I felt a burning kiss upon my cheek, anda 
whispered injunction : — 

“ At one o'clock! The side entrance!” 

Then Sue came swiftly forward ; she had 
-been lurking somewhere near. Her hand 
was outstretched to receive the gold he 
-offered, while she listened to a whispered 
Then all was like a dream. 

When consciousness returned, I was 
lying upon my own bed, my aunt beside me. 
Her cool hand on my brow soothed my 
brain. I shuddered, and glanced at the 
clock on the mantle. Twenty minutes 
past twelve! I knew too well the danger 
that lurked around the coming hour. Away 
from the crowd below, with aunt's cool 
hand upon my head, I felt so safe — so mach 
at peace! I closed my eyes and thought 
intently. Did I not see the lucifer’s cloven 
foot? He would snatch me from my home — 
from friends, and happiness! But he should 
not! and I clasped aunt’s hand tightly. 

“ Are you better, Violet?” 

But | shook my head, and let my thoughts 
run on. 

That Sue, whom I thought devoted to 
me, should take his gold, and be bribed 
-to aid his plans. Was this her faithfulness 
to me? Her gratitude to Raphael? 1 
thought ages had passed, and the moments 
passed slowly as I lay there thinking — 
thinking — driving this base influence from 
“+d mind, with my newly asserted will. 

ow long ago it seemed since I was 
aroused by the cool touch of aunt’s hand 
upon my brow. Was it one o'clock? 
Twenty minutes past twelve! I stared 
persistently The hands were stationary. 

The familiar ticking of the clock was 
not to be heard. How quiet the house 
_was! Was that the peep of morning light 
through the curtains? Glancing around in 
amazement, questions followed each other 
swiftly. 

“What is the matter with the clock? 
Where are our friends? How long have 
I been here?” 

“Gone, hours ago. You were taken 
ill suddenly, and we gave you a sleeping 
potion. Sue brought you to your room 
unaided, from the balcony, where you 
mine | The clock? Why it has stop- 
“ And where is Sue?” 

“ Asleep in her room, I think.” 


“We did not worry your friends about 
your illness. I knew you would not want 
their enjoyment spoiled. Sue watched you 
until the sedative seemed taking effect, 
and then Rose Lee took charge of you 
until the guests departed; and I have 
watched you since.” 

And, surely, there lay Rose, curled up 
on a sofa, fast asleep, looking very sweet in 
her tumbled ball dress. 

“ Call Sue, Aunt.” 

I could not rest till I heard what she 
would say. 

mg will not ring. Let poor little Rose 
rest.” 

But she went to the door of Sue’s room, 
which opened out of mine, and called softly, 
Receiving no answer she entered the room. 

“ Sue is not — has not been here!” 

This was most surprising, for the elf 
slept nowhere else. And so Sue was not to 
be found without arousing the whole house- 
hold, I improved the moment by making a | 
confidante of my aunt, as I ought to have 
done weeks before. She pitied, petted, and 
understood me, and promised to protect me 
from the hateful magnetism which might 
have cast a blight over my life. 

Then with mind relieved, and heart light, 
I sank into a peaceful slumber. : 

When I awoke, Rose was standing beside 
me, her pretty face full of amazement. 

“Do you know your little elf has been 
about a most elfish trick? Imagine Miss 
Sue coming in the hall door, bold as brass, 
arrayed in one of your walking suits — hat 
to boots complete! I always told you your 
confidence was misplaced, and you may 
depend, she is a sly one.” 

Just at that time Sue came in the room, 
her face grave, and manners quiet. 

“ Please, Miss Violet, will you let me 
speak for myself? ” 

“By all means, do! Tell her she is 
quite welcome to your entire wardrobe!” 
and Rose flounced out of the room, indig- 
nantly, 

“1 never, never would have worn it, if it 
had n’t been for your own sake. But I 
knew if you went off with that sneak, 
Mr. Morton would break his heart. And 
when he offered me money if I would 
help, I thought I would, but not in the way 
he wanted.” 

She paused, looked searchingly into my 
face, as if uncertain how I would be affected 
by her information; but the truth was 
dawning upon me, and I took her hand 
to reassure her and bade her continue. 

“You fainted, but he did n’t know that, 
and after he had gone, I saw you rN, 
against the railing all white and limp, and 
went and told Mr. Morton, and betwixt us 
we got you up here, without anybody 
knowing anything about it. The first thing 
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I did was to stop the little clock, and then 
try to arouse you. But the doctor said your 
nerves were unstrung, and when you came 
out of the faint, he gave you something 
that made you drop off to sleep, like a baby. 
Then Miss Rose came to watch you, and I 
went and dressed in your dress, and drew a 
veil close over my face, and slipped down to 
the side entrance, at one o’clock, for I 
heard the kitchen clock striking and there, 
in the shadow of the door, I found that 
snake waiting. 

“He caught me up, and whisked me into 
a carriage which was waiting, and drove off 
rapidly. He talked, and talked, and some- 
how his words and ways made me feel 
uncanny. 

“But I said nothing, only pretending 
to be crying. After a while my eyes became 
accustomed to the darkness, and I saw 
the shape of a person huddled up in the 
back seat. But I said nothing, and after 
a while the carriage stopped at a dark, 
gloomy-looking place, and he lifted me 
out, and led me into the house, telling 
me that the parson who was to unite us 
lived here. Now, Miss Violet, I know his 
man, Thomas. The villian has tried to 
say sweet things to me more than once, 
and I was not deceived, when he came 
into the room dressed in sober black, with a 
white wig on, But it was my notion to 
humor the beast to the top of his bent, and 
with my veil still down, I heard the marriage 
ceremony mumbled over, till he came to 
about the middle of it. Then there was an 
interruption, for it scared me as weil as 
him; while the interruption I was about 
to make, would have only startled him! 

“* You villian! Did you think to escape 
me? Did you think to walk on your wicked 
way unmasked ?’ 

“ And there stood a woman in the room — 
a fair beauty she was too, — only she looked 
so angry and terrible. And he—why he 
turned white, and shook like he had an ague. 
Then she turned to me and said :— 

“*] can pity you, poor girl!’ But go to 
our home, and be thankful that you 
Soe been saved from the clutches of a 
vampire. As for you, Thomas, you had 
better study for the ministry, you have 
done so well tonight. You have certainly 
missed your calling in hiring out for a 
servant, and you had better seek other 
work !’ 

“ And she stood grand and terrible, and 
Defrees sat down beside a table and 
covered his face with his hands; and 
Thomas began to whine, and beg her 
not to send him off. 

“Then | threw back my veil and said :— 

“* Yes, I shall be glad to go home, for 
I suppose my mistress needs me!’ How 


they all stared! ‘Miss Violet would be 


happy to make your acquaintance, Mrs. 
Defrees; but I most wish you had let 
me get married clear out, for it’s arather 
funny experience to be run away with 
willy-nilly !’ 

“T heard a whispered oath from the two 
men, but the lady uabent immediately. 

“*Checkmated!’ she exclaimed, and 
laughed outright. 

“ But she led me to another room, where 
there were two or three domestics. One 
was her maid, and in her charge she left 
me, and told me I must rest there for 
the night; and gladly did so, for 1 wanted 
to learn more. 

“The lady was an heiress whom Louis 
Defrees had carried off, much as was 
the present plan with you; only that he 
really married her; but she has the 
ascendency, by some means, and he has 
a healthy fear of her. She was travelling 
with a party of friends, and he had no 
idea of her coming here; but she knew 
his tricks, and came on with her servants, 
arriving just after we did. 

“I wish you could have seen Defrees’s 
face when | lifted my veil. It was as 
good as a play.” 

And the odd creature having rid her 
mind of her story, could keep from her- 
capers no longer, and forgetful of my 
pretty hat and dress, rolled over on the 
carpet in a very ecstacy of enjoyment, 
bringing up with a toss and a tumble which 
landed her on a sofa in the farther corner 
of the room. 

This story was told to none but aunt 
and Phil and Raphael; and it was true, 
as the appearance of Mrs. Defrees at the 
next matinge proved. The spell, so nearly 
fatal, had been brushed like cobwebs from 
my life, and 1 was once more the care-free 
girl of yore. Mrs. Defrees looked at me 
curiously, but I bore the look nonchalantly, 
and greeted Defrees as coolly as if I had 
never shuddered under the glance of his 
eyes; and, though, I was too proud to 
let the world know, I was so glad for my 
own escape, that I was heartily glad to 
welcome his wife in our midst. 

Though years have passed, I shudder 
when I recall that baleful influence, and 
pray Heaven protect my girl, who has 
Raphael’s pure blue eyes aad white brow, 
from such an experience. 

Sue is likely to grow grey in our service, 
and, though the years have sobered her 
siep, they have not cast a shadow over 
her affectionate heart. She is still a maid, 
and ever so old; but she often says in 
her droll way to the children, that she 
was half married once, anyway! But .as 
that is as much as she can be induced to 
say, it is likely to remain a conundrum, for 
them to guess at and give up! 
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THE WAIL OF A DOLL. 


BY LUCY C. BULL. 


H, dear! Will it never again be light? 
1 ’m tired of lying here 
With my toes turned in and my eyes shut tight. 
Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear! 


And what is the use of a dainty dress ? 
And what is a bonnet for ? 

If all this beauty and costliness 
Must be laid away in a drawer. 

My own mamma is the sweetest thing ! 
I ’ve been in her arms just twice. 

She has long curls, and a turquoise ring, 
And a frock quite new and nice. 


She drew me around in a squeaking cart; 
She held cologne to my nose ; 
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She held me close to her beating heart, 
And called me her ‘‘ Pwecious Wose,”” 


And she looked puzzled and sad when told, 
“ Now, darling, you must n’t fret, 

But you ’re only a tot not five years old, 
And can’t play with your dolly yet.” 


I wonder what they would think if she 
Were shut up for a day in a drawer ! 

But I ’ve lain here a fortnight, if not three, 
And may lie as many more. 


And I wonder, more than I wonder how 
I can manage to live till then, 

If she ’ll love me at all as she does now 
When they give her her baby again. 


A SHORT LESSON IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


be is said that the vulture’s special 
mission is to destroy the croc- 
. odile’s eggs. If this is so, the inquiry 
naturally arises why it is not as really the 
crocodile’s mission to devour useful animals 
and men? But we cannot solve the myster 
of creation in this way. We may as well 


settle down upon facts, and rest satisfied. 


with the conviction that, with our limited 
view and finite capacity, we cannot grasp 
the whole, and hence we are incompetent 
judges. And so far as the Creator is con- 
cerned it is reasonable to believe with the 
past that “ whatever is is right.” 

The common falcon is found in Scotland, 
France and Europe, and is a bird of extra- 
ordinary ferocity, courage and strength. 
Formerly he was tamed by the nobility of 
England, and taught to catch other birds. 
His training was called falconry, and hunt- 
ing with him, hawking. This extraordinary 
sport was in such repute that a pair of 
these hawks was sometimes sold for trom 
one to five thousand dollars. This cruel 
custom, of princely origin, is condemned by 
every sensible reader, and yet, may he not 
find in our own times customs equally cen- 
surable? When tamed and weil fed, the 
secretary falcon has been known to live in 
harmony and friendship with the fowls of 
the barnyard, But if neglected until he 
becomes hungry, he does not hesitate to 
take a fat chicken for his breakfast. This 
habit fitly illustrates the character of many 
professed friends in human society. When 
they are well fed, they will live in harmony 
with their neighbors, and profess for them 
the warmest affection. But let them be 


thrown upon their own resources and left to 
shift for themselves, and they will turn to 
devour those very persons whom they 
claimed most highly to esteem. 

The buzzard belongs to the fourth sub- 
family of birds of prey. He is neither a 
falcon nor an owl, but in form and ap- 
pearance, has some peculiarities common 
to both. This bird lives in Europe, and 
in most oriental countries, and is some- 
times found in America. He lives mostly 
upon frogs, mice, and such insects as he 
can easily catch; for he is an intolerable 
loafer, and too stupid to seek more noble 
game. The lazy are always stupid, and the 
stupid always lazy, and there is no more 
contemptible character on earth, whether 
among birds or men. The lazy drone bees 
make no honey; the lazy buzzard does 
not even earn his own living, and the 
lazy man is a burden and a curse upon 
society. As his existence is intolerabie, 
his departure will be a relief. The general 
impressiun is that the buzzard cannot be 
tamed; but Buffon gives an account of 
one taken in a snare, which was with 
great difficulty domesticated. He was at 
first wild and ferocious, but under the 
process of starving, he became tame, and 
would take food from his master’s hand. 
After a while, his master let him loose, 
with a bell attached to his leg, and a label 
bearing his name, upon his neck. He 
flew to the woods, but in a few hours 
returned again, pursued by four other 
buzzards, wnich were attempting to chas- 
tise him on account of his abnormal con- 
dition, and perhaps, for his evident ten- 
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dency to the habits of domestic life. After 
this insulting treatment he became more 
tame and familiar, and seemed quite at- 
tached to his master. This tame buzzard 
was a mortal enemy to dogs and cats, 
but perfectly fearless in their presence. 
Four large cats were once placed in the 


garden with him, and a piece of meat 
thrown to them. A general fight ensued, 
in which the buzzard came off victorious, 
and bore away the booty. He did not fancy 
red caps or wigs upon the head, but would 
pick them off whenever he had an oppor- 
tunity. 


ROME AND ROMAN EMPERORS. 


BY HENRIETTA E. DOW. 


OME! how gilded and grand she 
passes in the panorama of the ages. 

Shaped by the hands of two shepherd 
boys, she yet rose tu such power and 
dignity, as to become mistress of the world. 

Set in pride and beauty upon her 
seven hills, she appeared the regenerated 
heart of a dead civilization, the opening 
epoch of a promising new. 

Egypt, the star of the east, was sunk 
in gradual decline. Babylon had fallen ; 
Ninevah was in ruins; while on the graves 
of art and music and high and mighty 
learning, sprang the fanes and towers of 
the new city. , 

The fair young mother of adoption, on one 
arm she held the babe of Egyptian lore, 
on the other the child of Grecian art. 

What is her history? That which ever 
repeats itself — wealth, corruption, barbar- 
ism at last. The lifeless skeleton, grey and 
gloomy under the sweet Italian sky, pro- 
claims the curse of despots who have mur- 
dured Rome. 

Tiberius reigned when the church was 
sprinkled with the blood of Christ. A 
subtle, artful prince, who so well uaderstood 
the art of government, that he veiled alli 
his atrocities and crimes under some 
pretence of justice. Caligula, who suc- 
ceeded him, was said to possess all the 
vices of mankind, and none of théir virtues. 
Cruel, even with his loves, he threatened 
Cesonia to employ torture to extract 
from her a confession of the power by 
whieh she made him love her so ardently. 

Possessed of an insatiate and fiendish 
ambition, he wished that the whole Roman 
people had but one head, that he might 
cut it off ata single blow. The horrors of 
his reign could not well be described. 

After Caligula, came Claudius, who loved, 
with an unrestrained and brutal passion, 
wine and women. Weak, servile and 
treacherous, he murdered his friends and 
domestics, and became the slave of his 
bondsmen and women. 

At length Agrippina poisoned him, only to 
give place to a new and more terrible 


tyrant, washed up in the corrupt tide of 
Roman politics. 

Nero assumed the reigns of government, 
and improved on his predecessors’ vices. 
He slaughtered without any pretence more 
worthy than that of displaying his power 
and cruelty. He even bathed his hands 
in the blood of all persons of distinction, 
and inhumanly put to death Seneca, his 
preceptor, and Agrippina, his mother. 

He married a man, and celebrated his 
nuptials in a manner too shameless to re- 
cord, and set fires which destroyed ten 
quarters of the capital of the world. And 
while witnessing the immense conflagration, 
surrounded by courtesans and friends, 
luxuriously reclining, crowned with flowers, 
he sang to the accompaniment of his own 
lyre, the verses of Virgil on the-burning of 
Troy. To appease the hate of the people, this 
crime was attributed to the Christians, 
whom he punished, not for incendiarism, 
but as enemies of the human race. He 
clothed them in the skin of beasts, that 
they might be torn to pieces by dogs; hung 
them on crosses, and affixed them to 
stakes, which pierced their necks ; wrapped 
them in garments covered with pitch, 
that they might serve for torches at night; 
and even made a grand exhibition in his 
garden, through which he rode by the light 
of these burning bodies. 

This was a time when freedom’s face was 
veiled, and Anarchy assuined her attributes. 

The rich were exceedingly rich; the poor 
exceedingly poor. On the right wee 
the oppressed with hovels and wreichedness 
and starvation. On the left were the 
oppressors, lazy, lascivious, making sumptu- 
ous feasts in splendid palaces; too 
dazzled by the meridian glare of fortune 
to perceive the low, slow-gathering clouds 


final destruction. 


Alas! the lofty city; and, alas! her trebly 
hundred triumpns. 


** She saw her glories, star by star expire 
As up the steeps, at monarchs rode; 
Where the care climbed the capitol. Y 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site.” 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CoTraGEs; oR, Hinrs oN ECONOMICAL] him. Nelson had lost an eye in battle. The 


BurLpinc.—This useful and valuable volume 
contains twenty-four plates of medium and low- 
cost houses, contributed by different New York 
architects, together with descriptive letter-press, 
giving practical suggestions for cottage-building. 
Compiled and edited by A.W. Brunner, architect, 
published ty Wm. T. Comstock, New York, and 
sent post-paid for $1.00. It isa valuable book for 
those who contemplate building in the country. 


BALLovu’s MONTHLY for June is most inter- 
esting by reason of its “On Land and Sea,” which 
epitomizes California ere the gold discovery 
there. Thomes, however, goes out of his lati- 
tude in saying Nelson would have lost the fight 
at Copenhagen but for a piece of treachery. It 
is matter of history that a signal was run up by 
the British general—his superior officer—to 
cease firing, and Capt. Collingwood so informed 


“victor of a hundred fights ” cocked his glass to 
the biind eye, and asked where it was. After a 
look he said, “I don’t see it, Cap.! I don’t see it! 
Fire away! fire away! Death had been his 
doom if defeated, for disobedience of orders. 
Bro. Thomes should avoid that contemptible sin 
called jealousy. It is his first display of its pos- 
session, The magazine is good as usual, toopp., 


and low at $1.50 a year.— The Huntsville (Tex- 
as) Item. 


[We once sailed with an old English man-of- 
war’s-man who took part in the Battle of Copen- 
hagen, and was on board of Nelson’s ship. He 
related the details of the engagement as I gave 
them. The English did move their ships to a 
better position. There is no jealousy about the 
matter, Bro. Jtem. We always give the English 


eredit for courage and good fighting qualities, 
—W.H.T. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. M.—The Masonic Temple is open every 
day except Sundays. You will find someone 
there to answer yous questions, and give you all 
the information you may desire. Your docu- 
ments appear to be in order, and you may be all 
that you claim, but we refer you to the Temple 
as the best place for answers. 


A. W.—Do you think a person wants to re- 
main in town all summer for the sake of accom- 
modating you? Not much! 


ARGENT.—If you want to know about the 
presidential candidates you must consult the po- 
litical columns of the daily papers. They can 
tell more lies about them in one issue than we 
could in a year, even if we desired to write on 
politics. In a few weeks the agony will be over, 
and people will return to their senses, we hope. 
What do you get for yelling for this or that man? 
Some obtain a fat office, and others get promises. 

H. S.— The January number of BALLov’s will 
contain the first chapters of a new story by Mr. 
Wm. H. Thomes. The scenes and incidents will 
be laid in California during the Mexican war, in 
the year 1846-7, and full of incident and adven- 
ture. We think it will prove a success, as it is 


very thrilling, and historically correct. Hope 
you will like it as well as you did “ The Belle of 
Australia,” and “On Land and Sea.” 

P. H.— We have several thousand wood en- . 
gravings on hand, and can sell you a lot very 
cheap, if you will call and examine what you want. 

QuEsTor.—The way it is done is this: Some 
one writes a Jong notice of approval, and then 
the person who is praised puffs the one who 
wrote the first article. Howells lauds James, 
and then James gushes for Howells. The pro- 
cess is very simple, and the papers like it. 

PoLitic.— We have no word of praise or 
commendation for the presidential candidates. 
They must speak for themselves and are capable 
of it. There is something good in a man, even if 
you do not believe in him and his methods. All 
politicians are not corrupt, but we will admit that 
some are not as good as they might be. 


D. S.—We will believe your fish story for the 
sake of friendship, but for the happiness of our 
readers we will not publish it. Some might not 
believe it. A five pound brook trout is not com- 
mon, and we don’t think you caught one. Don’t 
swear to the statement, for the sake of your soul. 
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LYONNAISE PoTATOES.—One quart of cold 
boiled potatoes cut into dices, one tablespoonful 
of onion chopped fine, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, one tablespoonful of parsley chopped 
fine. Fry the onion in the butter till yellow, 
then stir in the potatoes and parsley, one tea- 
spoonful of salt, one-half teaspoonful of pepper. 
Stir carefully with a fork so that the potatoes 
will not get broken. 


APPLE BuTTER.— Take tart cooking apples 
such as will make good sauce. To three pecks, 
after they are peeled and quartered, allow nine 
pounds of brown sugar and two gallons or per- 
haps a little more, of water. Put the sugar and 
water in your kettle and let it boil; then add the 
apples. After they begin to cook, stir constantly 
until the butter is done. Try it by putting a 
little in a saucer, and if no water appears 
around it the marmalade is ready for the cinna- 
mon and nutmeg to taste. 


SALT RISING BREAD.—Two and one-half 
quarts of flour, three teaspoonfuls of sweet milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful 
sait, three teacups of boiling water. Pour the 
boiling water on to the milk, mix all together 
except the flour; let it stand ten minutes in a 
cool place, then gradually stir in the flour until 
it is a smooth batter; put in a tin bucket and set 
in warm water to rise; keep the water one de- 
gree above blood heat. When perfectly light 
measure out two and one-half quarts of flour, rub 
into it half a teaspoonful of soda and a table- 
spoonful of salt; make a hole in the middle ; 
put in the yeast and work to a smooth dough ; 
then put into two well-greased, warm pans and 
bake slowly. 


‘Bakep INDIAN PuppING. — Make with milk 
and sifted meal a pint of thick mush. Let it 
boil till thoroughly scalded, and set it away to 
cool; when cool, add two well-beaten eggs, a 
small cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of ginger, 
half teaspoonful cinnamon, alittle salt. Fill up 
your basin with cold milk, and with your hand 
mix well; set it into the oven, and when well 
crusted over, stir the crust in, adding a few rai- 
sins, a piece of butter half the size of an egg. 


Cooxirs.— One pound of flour, one-half 
pound of butter, three-quarters of a pound of 
sugar, four eggs, one-half pound currants well 


washed and dredged, one-half teaspoonful of 
soda dissolved in hot water, half a lemon; 
grated rind and juice, one teaspoonful of cinna- 
mon. Drop from a spoon upon a baking tin 
lined with well-buttered paper, and bake quickly. 


Cocoanut CANDY.— Four cups of water, 
two and a half cups of fine white sugar, four 
spoonfuls of vinegar, a piece of butter as large 
as an egg; boil tiil thick, or about three-quarters 
of an hour. Just before removing stir in one 
cup dessicated cocoanut, and lay in small, flat 
cakes on buttered plates to cool and harden. 


BLACKBERRY JAM.— To four bowls of black- 
berries add four bowls of sugar; boii thoroughly 
and turn into jars; put a paper dipped in alco- 
hol over each jar of fruit before covering with 
the glass or tin covers, or thick paper coated 
with white of an egg. 


CoFFEE MILK FoR INVALIDS.— Boil a des 
sertspoonful of ground coffee in nearly a pint 
of milk a quarter of an hour; then put into ita 
shaving or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it 
boil a few minutes, and set it by the side of the 
fire to clarify. 


LEMON CREAM for dessert is made by remov- 
ing the skin from four lemons; put this peel into 
twelve tablespoonfuls of water and let it lie 
there while you squeeze the juice over eight 
ounces of powdered sugar; beat the yolks of 
eight eggs, and to them add the water with the 
peel in it; strain this through a coarse muslin; 
put this in a sauce pan or in a basin and set it in 
hot water, over a brisk fire; stir it until it is 
thick, pour it out into custard cups; beat the 
whites of the eggs stiff, add three tablespoonfuls 
of powdered sugar, cover the top of the custard 
with the meringue, set all the cups in a deep 
dripping pan, and set this on the grate in the 
oven until the meringue is browned delicately. 


MELONS. — Melons are much nicer if kept on 
ice until time for serving. Cut off a slice at 
each end of the water-melon, then cut through 
the centre; stand on end on platter. Cante- 
loupe melons should have the seeds removed 
before sending to the table. Eat with a spoon- 
ful of strained honey in each half of melon. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


WHISPERING GALLERY.— The Grand Canon 
of the Colorado is considered the greatest 
whispering gallery in the world. For years 
this peculiar chasm has been a surprise to 
prospectors and miners, on account of its won- 
derful transmission of sound, and it has only 
been since the advent of the railroad that any 
definite idea has been entertained of the great 
distance it travels within its walls. A train of 
cars crossing the bridge at the Needles can be 
plainly heard on a quiet day at Cottonwood 
Island a distance of eighty-four miles. The fife 
and drum at Fort Mojave is distinctly heard at 
Bull’s Head, a distance of eighty four miles. 
The report of the sunrise gun at Fort Mojave 
can be heard at Eldorado Canon, a distance of 
ninety-six miles. 


ARC DE TRIOMPHE.—The stone of which 
this arch in Paris is composed of is now found 
to be unable to stand the weather, and is fast 
crumbling away. The celebrated bas-reliefs of 
Rade, the sculptor, are becoming more and more 
mutilated, the question is seriously discussed 
whether it would not be possible to renew the 
face of the arch stone by stone. One of the 
curious facts about the bas-relief is, that Rude 
worked at them in asurt of glass cage, sus- 
pended against the face of the arch, and until 
they were finished and the cage removed could 
not realize what the effect would be of the 
whole. Of course, in such a matter one mistake 
would have ruined the whole, and would have 
been irreparable. The celebrated Chevaux de 
Marly are also in a bad way, and endeavors are 
being made to have them replaced by copies, 
and the originals put under shelter. A sort of 
society for the protection of ancient monuments 
and objects of public interest has just been 
formed in Paris, and here are two objects they 
might nurse with advantage. One cannot, how- 
ever, help feeling that there is some mysterious 
connection ‘between the Arc de Triomphe and 
the glories of France, which it would be some- 
what out of place to try and destroy by doctor- 
ing the arch. 


CARING FOR PICTURE FRAMES. — There are 
two kinds of gilt picture frames. One is real 
gold and will not wash off with water. These 


may be cleaned by dusting them well with a soft 
brush and applying a little alcohol or gin to the 
spots, and they will disappear almost entirely. 

If to the more commun or washable kind a 
little water is applied carefully with a soft 
sponge, it will have the desired effect. But be 
very careful not to reverse these directions. 

To prevent flies f:om injuring frames boil 
three or four onions in a pint of water; brush 
the frames once with the liquid. It will not 
injure the frames, and the flies will not touch 
them. 


A Goop METHOD oF Storinc Eccs. — Hav- 
ing selected perfectly fresh eggs, put them, a 
dozen or more at a time, into a small willow- 
basket, and immerse this for five seconds in bvil- 
ing water containing about five pounds of com- 
mon brown sugar per gallon of water. Place the 
eggs immediately after on trays to dry. The 
scalding water causes the formation of a thin 
skin of hard albumen next the inner surface of 
the shell, the sugar effectually closing all the 
pores of the latter. The cool eggs are then 
packed, small end down, in an intimate mixture 
of one measure of good charcoal, finely pow. 
dered, and two measures of dry bran. Eggs 
thus stored have been found perfectly fresh and 
unaltered after six months. 


ToIL. — Toil is the inheritance of all by a law 
that is universal and exorable and that fearfully 
avenges its violation, It is the command of 
God, and, like all His mandates, is wise and 
merciful. Do not grieve because others seem 
more favored than yourself, for such appear- 
ances are often deceptive. With all the varied 
cares and duties and strange inequalities of life, 
we are largely, if not wholly, moulded by our 
own efforts, and sunshine or shadow will pre- 
dominate as we may decide for ourselves. No 
community was ever prosperous where “ wealth 
accumulates and men decay;” no church ever 
advanced in vital piety when indolence prevailed 
among its worshippers; no social circle ever 
improved in morals, intelligence, or happiness 
when labor was rejected as wanting in respect- 
ability, and no individual idler ever made him- 
self useful or gladdened a home with the wealth 
of content. 
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Answers to August Puzzles. 


16. — Love-Letter. 17. — Important. 
18.— Notandum. 19. — Binocle, 
20. — Aspersion. 21.— Regimental. 


22.— Profitable. 23-— Prominent, 

24. — Fourteenth. 25. — Administrator. 
26.— “ It is the mind that makes the body rich,” 
2-.—COOLCUP 28.—CoriuM 


OTTERS HucklE 
OTARY AlipeD 
LERE NormaL 
CRY CutteE 
Us EmperyY 


P (Chance Medley.) 
29. —“ Life is, to most, a nauseous pill, 
A treat for which they dearly pay; 
Let’s take the good, avoid the ill, 
Discharge the debt, and walk away.” 
30.—Oahu. 31.—Armlet. 32.— Mediterranean. 
33-— Archipelago. 34.— Mesopotamia. 


50.— Cross-Word Enigma. 

In brass, not in tin; 

In noise, not in din; 

In coin, not in gold; 

In warm, not in cold; 

In coal, not in wood; 

In meat, not in food; 

In move, not in stir; 

In spruce, not in fir; 

Whole, an Athenian philosopher. 

Jennie K. 


51.—A Diamond. 

1. A vowel. 2. Ananimal. 3. Tocrush. 4. 
Beginning. 5. Harmony. One complete 
revolution on the earth’s axis. 7. A letter. 

BANDIT. 


52.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of seven letters.] 

1. To utter. 2. Common to both sexes. 
An island on the north-east coast of Asia. 4. To 
look on (Latin). 5 The visor of a helmet. 6. 
An ascetic. 7. The first word reversed, 

Primals.— Same as first word. 

Finals. — Same as seventh word. 

MAUDE. 
Arithmetical Anagrams. 
[Arrange the numbers to form words having the 
definitions here given.] 

— 504x 51, discolored. 

x % litical. 
55-— 1050 x sol, kind. 


56.—2001 x 9, to mingle. 
57-— 2002 x 100, to imitate. 
— 504x 6, vigorous. 
x §0, to cover. 
—1500x I, obscure. 
RICHARD IIL 


61.—A Charade. 
The frst, disguised, are oft surprised, 
When each man’s chances are second; 
For on earth’s stage men often wage 
An TOTAL warfare, it is reckoned. 
DELMONTS. 


Word Anagrams. 
62.—Gentisinred. 63.— Yes, sell a tin. 
64.— Nel ate rat. 65. — Ella met Nab. 

66. Post dimes. BROWNIE C, 
Amputations. 

67.— Behead cracks, and leave desists; curt- 
ail, and leave to agree; both, and leave to refer. 

68.—- Behead to gaze at, and leave the dar- 
nel; curtail, and leave to be prominent; both, 
and leave a resinous substance. 

69 — Behead rates, and leave defends; curt- 
ail, and leave a gentle murmur; both, and leave 
a dwelling (old Eng. Law). ‘ 

70.-— Behead a log, and leave a convexity; 
curtail, and leave a chamber fellow in a college; 
both, and leave an imposition. 

71.— Behead to allay, and leave evil; curtail, 
and leave a fish; both, and leave an army. 

72.—Behead to purify, and leave to press; 
curtail, and leave pure; both, and leave vehe- 
mence. MAUDE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 


For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before October toth, 
we will send a book; and for the next best list, a 


novelette, 
Solvers. 


Answers to the June puzzles were received 
from ‘Birdie Brown, Ida May, J. D. L., Maude, 
Katie Smith, Mufti, I. 0. T., Pat Rol, Ann Eliza, 
A. Mary Khan, Teddy, Judith Lee, Vinnie, Cora 
A. L., Bert Rand, and Billy Bowler. 


Prise-Winners. 
Pat Rol, Annapolis, Md., for the largest list of 


answers; Maude, St. Joseph, Mo., for the next 
best list. 


?@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every month. 
RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to ELLA A. BrIGGs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


SWEEPING CAP. 


Cut a round piece of cretonne, or whatever 
you wish to make it of, say twenty-one inches in 
diameter ; line it with crinoline, turn it in at the 
edge, and make a case for elastic about one and 
one-half inches from the edge. Have the elas- 
tic fit tightly around the head. A spray or 
bunch of flowers, worked or only outlined in the 
centre, will improve the looks of it wonderfully. 


FOOTSTOOLS. 

Splendid footstools, equal to those we buy for 
shape and ease, may be made with the aid of 
old tin fruit-cans. Take seven of a uniform 
size, set one in the middle with six around it on 
a piece of pasteboard; mark and cut exactly, the 

scallops made by the cans; cut a cloth top of 
the same shape, and a strip for the sides, sew on 
the pasteboard bottom, stuff the top and 
between the cans, then sew on the top, 
and cover with carpet or furniture cloth. Put 
a cord round the edge. If care is taken to 
cover it neatly, you will be delighted. 


KNITTED FICHU OR SHAWL. 


A dainty and comfortable little shawl for the 
neck can be knit on two needles No. 8, with split 
zephyr or Shetland wool of any culor you pre- 
fer. Begin by casting on three stitches ; at the 
end of every row making a stitch, until you have 
on the needle one hundred and fifty stitches. 
Then begin to decrease again to a point by knit- 
ting two together at the end of each row, until 
there are only three stitches left on the needle. 
These are cast off together. The pattern of the 
shawl is made by every four rows being worked 
thus : — 

First Row. — Knit plain. 

SEconD Row.—Purl. 

THIRD Row.— Knit two together throughout 
the row. 

Fourtu Row. — Knit one, make a stitch by 


knitting one on the thread between the last 
stitch taken off and the next one on the left 
needle. Knit one. Begin again at first row 
and go on repeating these four rows until the 
shawl is finished. Add a fringe. ° 


A PANEL. 


A very nice way to make a panel is to cover 
a common pasteboard panel or plaque, of any 
dimensions that you may choose, with velvet, 
plush or velveteen, leaving it wide enough 
around the edge to turn under, and so finish ic 
off nicely. Take a bouquet of handsome art- 
ificial flowers or dried grasses, or a last 
year’s birds’ nest with two or three veritable 
birds’ eggs in it, and lots of moss and fringe 
attached to it; attache these. first to the panel 
with a piece of ribbon of contrasting color. 
A little taste, patience, and ingenuity, and you 
will have a thing of beauty. 


EMBROIDERED SOFA PILLOW 


This is of black satin, with wheat heads, pop- 
pies, daisies and grasses embroidered mostly in 
Kensington stitch, and finished on the edge with 
a cord of gold and cardinal. A more service- 
able pillow for a sofa or lounge can be made by 
crocheting four stripes — two black and two car- 
dinal—in Afghan stitch in this way: — 

Do the two black stripes twenty stitches wide, 
and fourteen inches long. The red stripe can be 
made more fancy by crocheting three rows 
(twenty stitches on a needle) plain Afhgan 
stitch; the next time in taking the stitch up, take 
up three stitches, chain four, take up three, chain 
four, and so on to the end; then three rows 
plain and make the little loop again. Join the 
stripes together in the usual way by crocheting 
a cord on the right side. The under side is 
pretty, done in one block of cardinal, eighty 
stitches wide and fourteen inches long. 


A PRETTY RUG. 

A pretty rug is made by taking a piece of 
coffee-sack as a foundation, and piecing on 
colored patches the same as a crazy quilt, work- 
ing the seams with zephyr, Sazony wool, or 
Gemantown yarn. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


MORNING GOSSIP. 


O boy, give me the daily paper, quick! 
For I would read and know what now is Fame’s. 
I want to see what ’s writ of each dear chick,—- 
The sweet girl-graduates with baby names! 


Of Lulie, Susie, Fannie, I would read,— 
Of Nellie, Lillie, Minnie, and the games 

They play at composition; much we need 
The sweet girl graduates with baby names! 


Do Mamie, Birdie, Sadie write this year? 

And Mattie, Lizzie, Jenny? Language lames 
In telling just how each of these appear — 

The sweet girl-graduates with baby names! 


And what of Lottie, Hattie, Carrie, too? 
And Maggie, Tillie, Lillie? What so tames 
All savage men, and makes them good and true, 
As sweet girl-graduates with baby names? 


Yes, give me quick the daily paper, boy! 
Just hand it over, ere impatience maims 
Your youthful limbs! Ah, here’s my joy,— 

The sweet girl-graduates with baby names! 


“Now, gintlemen,” said Mrs. Murphy to 
the boarders, before they had concluded their 
evening meal, “I hears and sees by yer looks 
some complaints forninst the food phawt I gives 
ye. Am I right ur am I wrong, sors?” 

All smiled and looked slyly at each othor, but 
said nothing. 

“No answer. Very well, sors. Now I ’Il tell 
ye phawt I ’m going todo. Av course it will be 
at a great expinse, but I ’m determined to plaze 
ye, let it cost phawt it will.” 

“Bravol bravo! Mrs. Murphy! God bless 
you! Generous woman! We'll pay up Sat- 
urday night!” and other expressions of delight 
rang out from the hungry boarders’ throats. 

“Yes, I ’m determined to plaze ye. I ’m 
goin’ to be aquel to the fashionablest hotel in 
Newport, I’m” —— 

“ Good!” 

“Tiowld on a minute, an’ hear. I like ye all 
as if ye was me own children, an’ I ’m goin’ to 
have at aich male nice printed programmies wid 
the names of the different articles on the table 
in Frinch wurrads, an’ nice, new napkins, so stiff 
that ye can ’t bend them, fixed up stoylishly an’ 
stickin’ out of aich of yer tumblers; an’ then 
yell foind a great difference in the food, I ’ll 
warrant ye.” 

And then a mournful procession moved in 
silence out of the room. 


He rang the door-bell with all the aplomb 
imaginable, and when a woman with a carpet 
sweeper opened the door, he took a book from 
under his arm, half as large as a farm gate. 

“ Where were you born, ma’am ?” he asked. 

“It’s none of your business,” answered the 
woman, resting her chin on the handle of the 
sweeper, 

“It is n’t, hey? Very well, ma’am. I’m only 
a servant of the people, but you need n’t answer 
if you don’t want to. You can paya fine of 
$50 or go to jail for six months.” 

“Who are you?” gasped the woman. 

“I’m the State census taker, ma’am— fine or 
imprisonment? Which shall it be — which shall 
it be?” 

“Oh, I suppose I'll have to answer or be 
prisoned. Go ahead with your questions, but 
du n’t give me no sass, I ain’t one that ’ll take 
sass from anybody.” 

“ All right, ma’am. How old are you?” 

Some of the neighbors thought it was a Cal- 
ifornia earthquake, and others that it was a Miss- 
ouri cyclone. The man, oh! where was he? 
Something dropped on the sidewalk a block 
away, and the woman said her carpet-sweeper 
was lamed for life; but the State assessor will 
trouble her no more. When he recovers he will 
go to some mild and peaceful occupation, such 
as taming mules in Arkansas, 


“Mamma,” said a small boy, “do you believe 
everything that papa says?” 

“Of course, my child!” replied the mother 
with wifely pride. 

“ Everything, mamma?” 

“ Yes, dear, everything.” 

“Well, I don’t.” 

“ Hush, you wicked boy; you must n’t talk so. 
What did your papa ever say that you could n’t 
believe?” 

“You know that widow on the next square 
who always looks so sour at us boys?” 

“ You mean that pretty Mrs. Bonton ?” 

“She ’s the one. I heard papa tell her yester- 
day that she was the sweetest woman in town, 
and then he gave her a bunch of flowers; and it 
made me so ashamed to hear him tell sucha 
story that I ran away and would n’t let him 
-know I had caught him in it.” 


“That will do, my child,” said the mother, 
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with a peculiar look in her gentle face ; run out 
and play, and I will tell your father when he 
comes in that he must be particular not to de- 
stroy his son’s confidence in his veracity.” 


“Is my shaving agreeable to you, sir?” a 
loquacious barber asked a customer whom he 
had been flaying alive. 

“ My wife would admire it very much,” rather 
indefinitely responded the man under torture. 

“Ah,” said the barber with great com- 
placency, “ladies are often excellent judges of 
their husbands being well shaved. And you 
think mine will suit, sir?” 

“ No doubt of it in the world. It was only 
this morning she became angry because I told 
her I could not afford to buy her a bonnet, and 
said I ought to be skinned alive.” 

The barber lost himself in reflection. 


She looked in at the dentist’s door, and said 
she had a tooth she believed had a cavity in ic; 
maybe she ’d have it out if he would n’t hurt 
any. The dentist assured her that he never hurt 
anybody. She said she expected her teeth 
would come awful hard. They was n’t like any- 
body’s else. He said he guessed that was so. 
She said she knew it would kill her to have a 
tooth pulled, for she could n’t stand anything. 
She knew she should faint or scream or do 
something horrid and the like of that; she always 
did. He said he did n’t believe she would do so 
very badly, but she said she would. Oh, she 
knew she would; she was n’t like anybody else 
in this world, and her teeth were awfully sen- 
sitive. Mary Ellen Jones could sit right down 
any day and have any number of teeth out and 
the like of that; but she never could, she knew 
she could n’t. She said she could fly right up 
through the roof to think of it. The dentist 
said she might take something, but she said she 
could n’t, she should n’t dare to. She ’d heard 
of a girl out west who took laughing gas, and 
she laughed three weeks, and the like of that; 
and al! the family went crazy; and she did n’t 
want to drive her family crazy, for if their girl 
went away they were going to break up this 
summer and go down to the beach; and she was 
doing everything she could to make it hard for 
the girl so she would go away, for she ’d heard 
there was a lovely rink down to the beach, and 
the like of that, and she wanted to go. And 
then she asked the dentist if he thought her 
mouth would be a good one to fit false teeth to. 
He said she ’d better sit down and let him look 
at the one that ached, but she said she guessed 


she would n’t trouble him today. The tooth 
did n’t ache any then; she did n’t know as she 
could tell which one ‘twas; and maybe it was 
only tired, she ’d chewed so much gum this 
spring, and the like of that; anyway she 
would n’t bother him. She s’posed dentists 
were awful busy folks. And she gave place to 
an unshaven man that jumped five feet in the 
air when the dentist puiled out a molar with inch 
fangs. 


We have heard a very good anecdote from 
Chauncey Depew about Rutter, now president 
of the New York Central railroad. Commodore 
Vanderbilt picked Rutter up when he was acting 
as freight agent on the Erie railroad. He was 
paid $15,000 to go over to the Central and take 
charge of their transportation business. Rutter 
was a slim young fellow, with a ruddy face and a 
prematurely gray moustache, and he never got 
over being surprised with himself at his remark- 
able growth in the railroad business. There 
came up a decidedly knotty problem one day, 
not long after he took hold of the Central bus- 
iness. Rutter did not know what to do, and so 
walked into the commodore’s office and stated the 
case to the old gentleman. Said the com- 
modore: “Jim, what does the railroad pay 
you?” 

“ Fifteen thousand a year, sir.” 

“ What for?” 

“For taking charge of the transportation bus- 
iness.” 

“Well, then, if we pay you for that why do 
you come tome? Do you want me to earn your 
salary for you?” 

Rutter took the hint. He went right out, 
made a decision in the knotty problem, realizing 
that if he were not competent for the duties the 
company would make short work with him, and 
if he were competent, it required difficult prob- 
lems like those in question to show his compe- 
tency. From that time until he became pres- 
ident of the great corporation he never asked 
anybody’s advice about his action. He did what 
he did shouldering the responsibility and ex- 
pecting to stand or fall by it. So it happens that 
this man is now president of one of the great- 
est corporations in the world. 


“Is your baby off its feed again? * asked the 
funny boarder, addressing, with his usual ef- 
frontery,a young mother who sat at the oppo- 
site end of the table. For several minutes a 
series of remarkable sounds had been wafted 
into the dining-room, the excruciating nature of 


which had suggested to the funny boarder his 
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inquiry. And, indeed, his theory appeared to be 
well based. 

“My baby, sir!” replied the young mother, 
with ineffable scorn, “was never guilty of 
making such noises ; and, besides, his nurse is 
now giving him an airing in the park.” 

**By jinks!” ejaculated a young Board of 
Trade clerk, as the sounds grew more and more 
intensely dismal, “I ’m asphyxiated if it ain’t old 
Bill having one of his spells again; he unloaded 
his corn today at a profit, and immediately went 
and loaded up on whiskey and ginger, all at our 
loss. That’s what’s the matter. Go and stir 
him up, some of you fellows.” 

“ Old Bill has crawled under his bed and gone 
to sleep,” said an insurance agent, “and you 
know he never snores. I ’Il tell you what ’s the 
matter, some one is filing the bucksaw in the 
back yard.” 

“The house is haunted!” said a young miss in 
a pink dress and bangs. 

“T actually believe it!” exclaimed her bosom 
friend in a Mother Hubbard and false front. 

During this time the landlady, the cook, the 
man who takes care of the furnace in winter and 
the front steps in summer, and two servant-girl® 
were turning the house upside down in search of 
the agonizing shrieks and wails which seemed to 
come from nowhere in particular, but which 
were sufficiently terrible in the eerie hour of twi- 
light to make the stoutest heart quake. They 
finally succeeded, however, in corrailing the 
sounds in a hali bed-room on the third floor. 
The hired man burst open the door with an ax 
and revealed to the others the cause of all the 
racket. The new boarder was sawing industri- 
ously on a new violin. . 

The new boarder and his new violin left the 
house last night. They now flourish somewhere 
in the suburbs. 


A San Francisco correspondent writes, it has 
often been said that nothing save business suc- 
cess and money constitutes a claim to social rec- 
ognition on this coast. As, even with such illus- 
trations of that fact as the Sharon trial before 
them, our Eastern friends can hardly understand 
how absolute said rule is here, we can hardly 
expect the following perfectly true incident to be 
believed out of our own State: — 

One night not long ago, the daughter of one 
of our best citizens was awakened by a noise in 
her room, and upon sitting up discovered a man 
disguised in a black mask standing beside her 
bed and calmly contemplating her features by 
the aid of a bull’s eye lantern. 


“Do n’t be alarmed, miss,” he said, “I 
have n’t taken anything yet.” 

“ Bless me!” said the girl; “ I do believe it ’s 
a burglar.” 

“Of course it is,” said the house-breaker with 
an ungratifying smile, as he lit a cigarette, “ and 
I ’m proud of it.” 

“ What do you want?” demanded the young 
lady. 

“Well, I did want to sample your jewelry 
case,” said the robber, “ but you looked so all- 
fired pretty lying there with your auburn hair — 
just my style—and I could n’t help waking you 
to see if you also had dark eyes. I am terribly 
fond of light hair and dark eyes myself.” 

“ Well, I have,” said the young lady, glancing 
at the mirror. “But I must look like a fright 
in this —this dress.” 

“On the contrarv, white is becoming to you,” 
said the disciple of Jimmy Hope, tenderly. “By 
the way, are you engaged ?” 

“That ’s telling,” said the girl. 

“No, but are you — honest Injun?” 

“Well, yes I am—to a young lawyer; but I 
do n’t care for him so very much.” 

“ He ’s poor, is n’t he?” 

“Oh, awfully.” 

“Exactly; I thought as much. Now, my dear 
girl, don’t you know there is nothing in this 
love-in-a-cottage business? You don’t want to 
peg along nursing babies in some stuffy back 
room for the next ten years, do you?” 

“ N-o-v-0,” murmured the girl. 

“Then why not let this fellow slide and take 
me? I ’m pretty comfortably fixed. Business 
has been pretty good this season, and our profits 
are large. Our firm is now running a tunnel 
under a bank, and I’ve got a fourth interest. 
Besides, I’m secretary of the Burglar’s Pro- 
tective Association. What d’ ver say?” 

“Could n’t we go abroad next summer?” 
asked the girl thoughtfully. 

“ Why certainly. I expect to have to. Just 
think over the matter, and I’ll drop in some 
night later in the week. I know how to get in.” 
And, shouldering his kit, the secretary stepped 
out of the window, and went off to open a jewel- 
ry store for an engagement ring. 

And the next day the young lawyer received 
back his letters and photograph. 


Miss Greatheart was expecting her dearest 
sweetheart last Wednesday, when to her horror 
that simple Mr. Luny called. He was very vel- 
uble, and after awhile, to call attention to his 
new cameo pin and tie, he simpered: — 
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“Oh! Mith Gweatheart, why ith my necktie 
like the twees, you know?” 

“I’m sure I do n’t know, unless it ’s pretty,” 
she replied. 


“Oh, no!” he gleefully answered ; “ becauth 


it ith green, do n’t you know? ” 

“When trees are green in the spring,” said 
Miss Greatheart, “ they usually leave.” 

Mr. Luny is a fool, but he can tumble when a 
ton of coal falls on him, and Miss Greatheart 
had her dearest sweetest all to herself when he 
came a few minutes later. 


HOW HIS GARMENT GOT TURNED. 

When the golden sunlight dances on the bosom of the 
stream, 

+And the silver lilies, star-like, ’mong the olive sedges 

Jeam ; 

When the bull-frog seeks the cover of the grasses tall and 
ran 

And the ec at noonday seeks the shadow of the bank 

Then the small boy goes in swimming in the costume of 
the mode 

That was worn by fair Godiva when through Coventry she 
rode. 

He splashes in the limpid stream with many a gleeful 
shout 

And to the heels returning, puts his shirt on inside out. 

And when his mother questions him, “ How came that 
garment so?”? 

He looks upon it with surprise, and says he doesn’t know. 

When further pressed to give the cause, this reason he 
employs : — 

“T must have turned a somersault when playing with the 
boys.” 

Mr. Cricket is about forty, rather modest, and 
thinks he would like to get married, if it were 
not for the expense of the thing. He has saved 
some money, and desires to add to it, but fears 
that he cannot if a matrimonial speculation is 
attempted. A few weeks since Mr. Cricket was 
introduced to a lady, and advised to court her, 
as it was believed she was a treasure. Her 
friends informed him that she was, and intimated 
that she rather liked Cricket’s physiognomy, all 
of which tended to please and confuse the man. 
One evening Cricket called on Miss Juliet and 
found her at home. She received him cordially. 
“T have called,” he said, in a confused manner, 
“for the purpose of "—— “ Yes, I know, Mr. 
Cricket. My friends have told me all. I feel 
deeply honored.” “Perhaps if you knew my 
condition in life,” continued Cricket. “ Oh, but 
I do know it, sir. I have been told all. Your 
virtues and your worth have been represented to 
me.” “Then you will accept me without 
further preliminaries?” asked Cricket, sur- 
prised. “On conditions, Mr. Cricket.” “Name 
them.” “In the first place, I want a gold 


watch.” Cricket groaned, and thought of the 
cost. “In the next place, I shall want a dia- 
mond ring.” A double groan from the candi- 
date for matrimony. The lady continued: 
“ And lastly, I shall require a fifty-dollar shawl.” 
Mr. Cricket bounded to his feet, indignation in 
his heart, and rage depicted upon his face. 
“Who do you think I am?” he roared. “Do 
you think I want you so bad as that? Idon’t! 
I won’t marry at all! Ill live a bachelor and 
save my money!” And he dashed out of the 
house, and has not looked at a woman since. 


“You want to jine de ban’, do you?” said an 
old negro preacher to a young convert. 

“Yes, sar, I want to jine.” 

“Well, sar, do you believe Gerliah, a picka- 
ninny little slayer, slewed a great big man called 
David, dat was longer than the Centre market, 
wid a pebble dat was no bigger den a huckle- 
berry, eh?” 

“No! I don’t b’lieve nothin’ like dat,” was 
the reply. 

“Den you can’t jine.” 
le. “Well, den, I b’lieves it. On wid de kate- 

ise.” 

“Do you D’lieve,” continued the deacon, “ dat 
dar war a man called Joner who swailered a 
whale and kept it down a awful long time before 
he spitted it out?” 

“No, sar, can’t make me b’lieve dat,” was the 
response. 

“Den you can’t jine.” 

“ Well, now, by jingo! I b’lieve dat too. Go on 
wid de katekise.” 

“Well, you b’lieve dat dar war a man named 
Delila, and a woman called Sampson got down in 
de cellar of a big house what weighed mor’n de 
Centennial, and lifted it kerslap clean out ob de 
world?” 

“Do n’t b’lieve nothin’ ob de kind!” was the 
indignant reply. 

“Den you can’t jine.” 

“Do n't want to jine! I don’t b’lieve dat 
fish story you just told me, either! ” 


Even in these days now and then is found the 
man who distrusts national banks, and hides his 
money in old clocks and shoes, and under old 
carpets. Last week Roger Meridith, an old 
farmer out in Flint township, came into his 
house after a brief visit to his woodshed. His 
face was ashy pale, and his whole manner indi- 
cated intense excitement. He called feebly for 
his wife, and when she appeared on the scene he 
demanded : — 
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“Where is that old wood stove that was out 
in the shed all winter?” 

“Why, I sold it,” said his wife; “it was of no 
earthly account, and it was knockin’ around in 
the way, and a peddler came along last week an’ 
made me an offer for it, an’ I sold it.” 

“Sold it!” gasped the stricken old man, 
“sold it!” 

Then with a violent effort to control himself, 
he added : — 

“ How much did you get for it?” 

“A dollar and a quarter,” replied his wife, in 
tremulous tones, twisting the corner of her 
apron. 

“H’m,” said the old man, in a contented, sat- 
isfied way. “H’m; dollar ’n a quarter; good 
enough. Gimme the money. I got to pay road 
tax this afternoon.” 

And the dame shelled out the ducats, and as 
she watched her husband make a straight shoot 
for the cross-roads grocery she smiled the ex- 
travagantly innocent smile of a guileful woman, 
and said: — 

“If pap only knew that I got two dollars and 
seventy-five cents for that stove, and a dollar for 
the old sled-irons and wagon-tires, he would net 
work a lick for a week.” 

But just suppose now that old Mr. Meredith 
had had $20,000 in United States bonds hid 
away in that stove! Would he ever have the 
heart to work again? But hedid n’t; he never 
had ten dollars at a time in all his life. 


There is a young couple in this city who are 
ready to open an exchange where they may get 
rid of some superfluous jewelry they have on 
hand, or rather, have n’t on hand, because the 
hand is quite too small for the jewelry. There 
is a new baby in the family, and before it was a 
week old they received a small box from Cal- 
ifornia, and upon opening it, found a tiny gold 
ring, with “ Welcome, little stranger,” engraved 
on the inside. 

“It’s much too large for the baby and not 
quite large enough to fit me,” said the young 
mother, plaintively; but on the principle that it 
would keep, she put it away, and dictated a letter 
of thanks to the sender. 

The next day the baby’s aunt sent it a lovely 
little ring set in pearls, with “our pet” marked 
on the inner circle. 

Then its grandmother sent a ring made out of 
a piece of gold found in dear grandpa’s pocket 
after his death, and it has two sets of initials and 
a Bible text inscribed on it. 


But the next ring was from a school friend, 
and was a wide band of gold with a quarter 
dollar bangle hung by a tiny chain, and the sen- 
timent, “ Of such is the kingdom of Heaven,” 
was condensed into it, quite discernible with a 
microscope, however. 

Then the baby’s uncle was home from New 
York, and when he had kissed the new arrival 
he took something out of his vest pocket. 

“TI could n’t see a thing to get the kid except 
this,” he said as he opened a tiny box. “I knew 
nobody would think of giving such a little 
shaver a ring, so I got one. Hello, sis, what ’s 
the matter ?” 

The young mother had fainted. But’they re- 
stored her in time to see her dear old aunt 
Letitia, who had stopped over on her way to the 
Pacific coast to see that blessed baby. 

“Not a ring on her dear, sweet little hand,” 
said the old lady severely; “ Aunty Lishy did n’t 
forget her tootsey-wootsey.” And she slipped a 
cameo circlet on the small red finger. It hada 
Greek word engraved on it which means 
“ Hope.” 

“There ’s the postman’s ring,” said the nurse 
one day as she looked out of the window. 

“He’s bringing another off-ring to the baby; 
I know it,” said the pale, young mother. 

But they carry them to another room now, 
where they are numbered, sorted out and put 
away in regular order, shining mementoes of the 
awfal want of originality which is usually 
possessed by the friends of the first baby. 


She was complaining about the Browns. She 
said that Mrs. Brown was shoddy, vulgar and 
illiterate, and the young women were silly, im- 
pudent, and putting on altogether too many 
airs. 

“They should be crushed,” said Mrs. Fogg. 

“Indeed, they should,” added Mrs. Scruggs. 

“And we shall crush them,” continued the 
first. “Brown is in the pickle trade.” 

“Ah!” from two voices. 

“ We three will form a syndicate to purchase 
all the cucumbers in the country.” 

“We will,” in chorus. 

“We'll force up prices, bust Brown, and 
crowd his family back where it belongs.” 

“And we will—but hold on! Alas! weare 


undone. Come tothink of it, Brown does n’t 
use the real cucumber in his trade, but has °em 
made to order out of gutta-percha. Ladies, we 
cannot compete with machinery. 
satisfied in snubbing the Browns.” 


Let us be 


DIFFICULT TO UNDERSTAND. 


MAIDEN. —“ Do you like music, Mr. Smith ?” 
Mr. SMITH (hesitating). —“ Some kinds.” 


A FLOWER OF FASHION. 


FASHIONABLE MILLINER. —“ You'll have the flower on the left side of 
the bonnet, of course, madam. 


FASHIONABLE Lapy.—“Well—er—no! The fact is, there is a pillar 
on the left side of my pew in church, so that only the right side 
of my head is seen by the congregation. Of course, I could 
change my pew!” 


‘FASHIONABLE LaDy’s HUSBAND. —“ Ya-as; or even the church, you 
know, if necessary.” 
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SPECIALTY FOR THE SKIN & 


As recommended by the greatest English author- 
ity on the Skin, 


Pror, SIR BRASMUS WILSON, F.R.S 


Pres. of the Royal Col. »f Surgeons, England. 


Nothing adds so much to personal appearance as a Bright, Clear —_ 
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105 Wall Street, New 


GOLD PARIS, 1878, i 
‘BAKER'S 


Breaktast 


Warranted absolistely pure 
Cocoa, from which the exeess of i 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa.mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugary 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, atid 
admirably adapted for inyalids. aa) 
well as for persons i in béalth, 


Sold by Grocers 


BAKER & 00, | 


MEDAL, PARIS, 
BAKER'S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like. all our, chocolates, id 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored “with LE 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink er eater dry as confec- ae 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 73am 
and is nighly recommended by ; 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. “4 
W. BAKER G@CO.; 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never’varies: A marvel of purity, strength, 
and wholesomeness. More economical than ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in oe. with aes multitude | . 


of low- test, short-weight, alu m, = Se 
30ld° only in ROY BAKING POV POWDER, 


EVER INVENTED. 


1,000 Every Day 


THE SERIES © IN NIGKEL-SILVER GASES. 
For Sale by all Dealers in the United States 

~ ASK YOUR JEWELER FOR IT. 
PRICE, $48 PER DOZEN. 


Discount to the Trade. - 


‘We fill no Orders for Quamtities less than: One Dua 

NEVER BEFORE GOULD EVERY GIRL AND BOY OWN A WATCH, . 

NEW YORK OFFICE, 52 MAIDEN LANE, 
GEORGE MERRITT, Gen’! Selling Agent. 
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